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CYCLONE 
SPRING  COIL 
FENCE. 


The  demand  for  the  Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Fence  has  been  so  great,  and  orders  have 
flowed  in  so  rapidly,  that  we  are  at  the  present  time  unable  to  immediately  fill  orders. 
New  Machinery,  however,  is  on  the  water,  which  will  enable  us  to  adequately  cope  with  our 
increasingly  large  business.  In  the  meantime  orders  are  being  sent  out,  at  the  first  available 
opportunity,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

**The   Cyclone    Spring   Coil    Fence   is    a   GOOD   Fence, 
~and   Worth    Waiting   For.      Order   Now." 


Cyclone  Woven  Wire  fence  and  Gate  Co., 

SWANSTON  STREET  (Corner  of  Franklin  Street),  MELBOURNE. 


READING  FOR  EVERYBODY. 


TWELVE  NOVELS  for  1/4.    (1/5  In  Stamps.) 
TWELVE  POETS  for  1/4.    (1/5  la  Stamps.) 

Nothing  Better /or  Family  Reading  can  be  found. 


1.  CHARLES  OMALLEY;  Charles  Levers  stirring  romanc«;  2. 

telling   of    the   adTentures   of   an    Irish    otficer    in   the 
Napoleonic  Wan. 

2.  CX)inNQSBY;    one    of    the    most    famona    work*    of    the         S. 

statesman  novelist.  Lord  Beaconsfleld. 
J.    THE  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS:   A  stirring  tale  of  the  days  of 
Wallace,  by  Misa  Jane  Porter. 

4.  THE  SCARLET  LETTER;   Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  master-         4. 

piece.     Tells    of    the    stern,    early    Puritan    doingrs    in 
America. 

5.  ALDERSYDE;   a  charming  story  of  the  Scottish  border,         5. 

written  most  graphically  by  Annie  8.  Swan. 
6     NBOMI,    THE    BRIGANDS    DAUGHTER:     the    title    ox- 
plains  iuself.    The  novel  is  one  of  the  moat  popular  of         6. 
that  popular  writer,  S.  Baring-Gould. 

7.  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.    An  epoch-making  book,  by  Mrs.         7. 

H.  Beecher-Stowe.    A  tale  of  the  slave  days  in  .\merica. 

8.  THE  FIFTH  FORM  OF  ST.  DOMINIC'S;   one  of  the  best         8. 

stories    of    school    days    in    England.      Bright,    having 
plenty  of  incident.    By  T.  Baines  Reed. 
9     THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.    By  Harrison  Aineworth.    One         9. 

of  the  most  popular  of  all  historical  novels. 
10     FFVB  WEEKS  IN  A  BALLOON.    By  Julee  Verne.    To  read 

thiti   book   is   to   master   a   veritable   encyclopsedia   of       10. 
science. 

11.  GUY  FAWKES.    By  Harrison   Ainsworth.    A  tale  of  the 

Fifth  of  November. 

12.  FRANKENSTEIN,   or  THE  MODERN  PROMETHEUS.     By        11. 

Mrs.  Shelley. 
1.    THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.    By  William  Morris.    Stories 
from    this    great   masterpiece    of    one    of    the    greatest 
of  present-day   poeits,   told   in   prose,    with    copious  ex-       12. 
tracts  in  verse,  by  special  permission  of  the  author. 
Send  only  la,  l|d.  (is.  sd.  If  stampst,  and  the  twelve  new* 
/•r  9a.  6d.  the  whole  library  of  twenty-four  volumea  will  ba, 

THB   MANAGER.   "The   Reyt«w!o!f 


THE    POEMS    OF    WILLIAM    OULLEN     BRYANT.     tJia 

Wordsworth  of  America.    This  edition  oontaina  tpaci- 

mens  of  all  his  various  stylet. 
CHILDE    HAROLDS    PILORIMAaE.    The    book    oonUlns 

the    second    portion    of    Lord    Byron's    graat    mastar- 

pieoe.    It  is  mo;«  popular  than  the  flnt,  »m  it  deala 

with  the  poet's  wandering  in  better  known  lands. 
POEMS  OF  LIBERTY,  PROGRESS  AND  LABOUR,  by  John 

Greenleaf-Whittier,   the  Quaker  Poet  of  America.     He 

has  \^n  called  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Suffrage. 
WHITTIEE'S     POEMS,     contains     his     autobiographical 

poems  and  seleotione  from  the  verse  he  wrote  against 

slavery. 
COWPER'S    POEMS,    including    a    collection    of    all    his 

poems  relating  to  animals. 
LEGENDS  AND  BALLADS.    A  Selection  of  the  best  known 

legends  and  ballads  in  Uie  Ent^lish  tongue. 
ST.     GEORGE    AND    THE    DRAGON.    That    portion     of 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  which  tells  of  the  adventures 

of  the  Red  Cross  Knight. 
THE  OANIERBUBY  TALES,  in  which  Geoffrey  Chaucer 

tells  of  a  pilgrimage  from  London  to  Canterbury  five 

centuries  ago. 
THE    PLEASURES    OF    HOPE,     and    others    poems,    by 

Thomas  Campbell.    Tlie  ..cottish  poet  is  chiefly  known 

by  his  battle  poema.    The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  Hohen- 

Mhd«n.       '  ^ 

THE  POEMS  OP  JOHN  KEATS.    This  "Poet  of  Beauty" 

lived.  Jbut  25  years,  and  yet  lie  was  one  of  the  greatest 

poets   of  the   19th   century.    All    his  best  masterpieces 

are  included  in  the  volume.  •» 

IRLSH  MELODIES,  and  other  poems,  by  the  greatest  fpf 

Irish  poets,  Thomas  Moore. 
la  or  the  twelve   poeta  will    be    aani  y*M   by  return, 
aant,  poat  fraa.  I ,.. 
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HQHT  NOURISHMENT  FOR   GENERAL    USE 

A  complete  Food,  made  from  pure 
rich  milk,  anc^  whole  wheat,  both 
ingredients  being  largely  pre-digested 
during  manufacture.  it  forms  an 
ideal  diet  for  Invalids,  Dyspeptics 
and  the  Aged,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  minute,  by  the  addition  of  boiling 
water  only 

The  "Allenburys"  DIET  is  a  food 
for  Adults  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  "AUenbupys"  Foods  for  Infants. 

FULL    PARTICULARS  ON   APPLICATION    TO 

ALIEN    &   HANBIRYS    Ltd..    BRIDGE    and    LOETUS    STREETS.    SYDNEY. 


FOR  Is.  6d.  POSTED. 


"The  British  Houses  of  Parliament." 

This  is  a  collection  of  Nineteen  Beautiful  Permanent  Photographs,  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
we  have  seen,  together  with  a  Descriptive  Sketch, 

A  finer  Descriptive  Booklet  of  these  Historic  Houses  in  such  small  compass  could  not  b« 
imagined. 

Send  IS.  6d.  either  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Note,  and  it  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  It  is  just 
the  thing  to  lie  on  a  side  table  for  visitors  to  look  at.       Send  to  ^ 

"  The  Review  of  Reviews,"  T.  &  Q.  Building,  Melbourne, 
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ESPERANTO. 


KOLONIIGADO  EN  AMERIKO. 

Major-General  George  Cox. 

Antau  chirkau  kvardek  jaroj,  mi  vojaghis  en  Nord- 
Amej-iko,  kaj  dum  miaj  vagadoj  alvenis  che  la  chefurbo 
New  York,  kie  mi  restis  kolkajn  semajnojn.  En  unu 
tago,  ne  havante  ion  speciale  por  fari,  mi  promenetis 
el  mia  hotelo,  kaj,  trovante  min  apud  la  stacidomo, 
mi  eniris. 

Sur  la  trotuaro  staris  granda  amaso  da  homoj  kaj 
infanoj. 

"Kio  okazas,"  mi  diris,  kiel  mi  pensas,  al  mi  mem, 
sed  shajne,  mi  estis  parolinta  laute,  char  vocho  che 
mia  kubuto  ripetis  la  vortojn. 

Mi  turnis  min,  kaj  vidas  apudo,  belan,  hardan 
junulon,  kiu,  de  lia  mieno  kaj  vesbajho,  esfcas  evidente 
Amerikano. 

"Kio  okazas,"  diris  li.  "  chu  vi  volus  sciighi,  frem- 
dulo,  kion   signifas  tiu  chi  amaso?" 

"  Jes,"  mi  respondis,  "  char  shajnas  al  mi,  ke  oni  ne 
vidas  kutime  tiom  da  homoj,  viroj,  virinoj  kaj  infanoj 
kunveoantaj  en  stacidomo,  escepte  ke  io  neordinara 
okazas." 

La  junulo  ridanta,  videble  pro  mia  nescio,  diris, 
"Nu,  fremdulo,  mi  divenas  ke  ni  ©stas  aro  da 
koloniistoj  forirontaj  por  loghighi  en  la  Shtato  Colorado, 
kaj  mi  divenas,  ke  ni  esrtas  tiel  memstara  grupo,  kiel 
iam  lasis  New  York  i>or  la  Okcidento.  Ekzemple,  tiu 
viro  tie ;  nu,  mi  divenas  ke  li  malfennos  sekkomer- 
cajhan  magazenon ;  tiu  chi  estas  nia  pastro;  tiu  estas 
nia  drogisto  ;  tiu  chi,  nia  kuracisto;  tiu,  nia  odvokato: 
tiu  maljunulo  tie,  estas  jughisto  (chiuj  el  ni,  lauvice, 
estos  la  jughanitaro!)"  li  diris  kun  rideto,  parent<»ae. 

"  Tiu  grupo  dekstre  (vi  vidas  ke  la  viroj  havas  nek 
vangharojn  nek  lipharojn),  nu,  ili  estas  aktoroj  por 
nia  nova  teatro.  Chu  vi  ne  pensas  ke  nia  grupo  estas 
modere  plena  ?" 

"  Jes,"  mi  respondis.  "  Sed  kion  vi  estas  farontaj  per 
tiu  maljunega  kaj  malfortega  sinjoro,  apoganta  sin 
sur  bastono?  Ne  shajnas  al  mi  ke  vi  povos  multe  uzi 
lin?" 

La  Amerikano  rigardis  min  momente,  kaj  siaj 
okuloj  briletis  humore  dum  li  parol  is : — "Nu,  frem- 
dulo,  mi  divenas,  ke  tiu  maljunulo  estas  la  plej 
gravega  in-di-vi-du-o  el  nia  partio;    mi  divenas  ke  ni 


malfermos  uian  novan  tombejon  per  li!!!  Sed,  par- 
donu  al  mi,  mi  devas  helpi  lin  eniri  en  la  vagooaron  ; 
estus  domaghe  lin  perdi  antau  ni  alvenos  en  Colorado  1 
Adiau!" 

THE  COMING  OF   ESPERANTO. 

No  member  of  the  Hague  Conference  has  ventured 
to  put  in  a  word  for  the  recognition  of  Esperanto  as 
the  univereal  lingua  franca,  or  key  language  of  the 
world.  But  there  are  probably  two-thirds  of  that  il- 
lustrious assembly  who  feel  themselves  badly  handi- 
capped by  the  use  of  French  as  the  language  of  diis- 
cussion.  It  is  true  that  no  other  language  is  p9ssible 
at  present.  But  everyone  feels  that  the  use  of  French 
gives  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  French,  Belgians, 
and  Russians,  to  whom  French  is  practically  a  mother 
tongue.  The  rest  of  the  delegates  have  to  speak  in  a 
foreign  language.  If  they  all  used  Esperanto  they 
would  all  start  fair.  As  it  is,  many  of  the  delegates 
are  almost  unintelligible  when  they  try  to  speak 
French.  Mr.  Choate  bravely  attempted  to  master  it 
by  taking  lessons  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  but  he 
found  it  necessary  to  relapse  into  English.  Mr. 
Kriege,  the  second  German  delegate,  speaks  in  Ger- 
man. Spanish  is  the  mother  tongue  of  more  delegates 
than  those  who  speak  any  other  single  language,  but  no 
South  American  has  yet  ventured  to  address  the  Con- 
ference in  Spanish.  M.  D'Estournelles  de  Constant 
contemplated  moving  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  more 
general  study  of  foreign  languages.  But  already  in 
small  countries  children  have  to  learn  three  or  four 
languages,  and  unless  there  is  some  one  key  language 
adopted  there  is  not  much  hope  of  progress  in  this 
direction. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  British  Government 
has  shown  itself  much  less  alive  to  the  international 
importance  of  Esperanto  than  the  Government  of 
France.  A  certain  timidity  in  recognising  the  value 
of  new  ideas  is  one  of  our  national  failings,  and  to 
patronise  what  is  regarded  by  the  uninformed  as  a 
fad  is  almost  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  a  British 
statesman.  It  is,  however,  well  that  the  EsperantLst.-; 
will  be  welcomed  in  the  Guildhall,  and  that  their 
Congress  at  Cambridge  promises  to  be  an  immense 
success. 
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General  Kuroki,  of  Japan,   is  reported    as  being  much 
impressed  by  Uncle  Sam's  size  and   development. 


SMART'S   Celebrated 

BOOT  POLISH 


Black   and   Tan. 
Absoluteiy    Trustworthy, 

"  NOTHING     SUCCEEDS     LIKE     SUCCESS." 
SPECIALLY    PREPARED   TOR   THIS  CLIMATE. 

The  Only  Polish   Ised  by  the  ''  Smart  Set." 


Shaw    Agency    Company  : 

FLINDERS  LANE,  MELBOURNE. 

Agents  Everywhere.  Cal)le  Address:  "  HriUiant." 


^^&5.'>? 


OZVO/NE 


'XSr<?^ 


. . HEALTH . . 

OZONE  PHENYLE— A  first-Class  Disinfectant. 

"QUALITY   talks;  so  does  QUANTITV  OF  SALES. 

Used  by  Australian    Hospitals,  and  Recommended  by 
Leading  Doctors. 

Sole  Agents  for  New  Zealand— SHAW    AGENCY   COMPANY. 


Novelties  Every  Mail^ 

.  SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED  .  . 

Tailor,  Hosier,  Stilrt-Mal^er 

AND 

Ladies'  Tailor. 


260  COLLINS  ST., 

MELBOURNE 

(Next  Mnil.n'.). 


SHAW  AGENCY  COMPANY 


INDENTORS  &  IMPORTERS, 
MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS. 

INDENTS     EXECUTED. 

Lowest   Rates. 

All  Correspondence  to  be  addressed  to— 

The    MANAGER, 

"Apollo  Chambers," 

326    "The  Lane," 

MELBOURNE. 

Head  Office  Australia  &  New  Zealand. 

Agents  Everywhere. 
Registered  Cable  Address—"  Brilliant." 
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A  TYPEWRITER  AT  A  REASONABLE  PRICE. 


The  "  Empire "   Typewriter   will   do  all    thai  any   Type- 
writer can  do,  and  the  I'rice  is  Reasonable. 

The  **  Empire  "  is  simple,  visible,  durable  and  portable. 

\Vhy   pay   ;^25   for   a   Typewriter    when   you   can    get    an 
"Empire"  for  ^.'15  15s.,  and  126  for  case? 

EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  343  Collins  St   Mrlbourne. 

THE    FAMILY    TINKER 

Op  Magic  Patching  Plate. 

The  Family  Tinker  effectively  mends  leaks  or  holes  in  Tinware. 
Brass  or  Copper  t'tensils.  A  most  Marvellous  Invention.  No 
house  should  be  without  this  Really  Wonderful,  readyto-hand, 
economical  article.  Ke<|uire8  no  80l<ierin;,'-iron,  acid,  resin,  or  any 
apjilianc-ea  whatever.  It  is  always  ready  (or  use.  We  will  send  one 
plate,  sufflcient  to  mend  dozens  of  leaks  (or  7d.,  post  paid;  3 
plates,  I  a.  4d.     Atjents  wanted.     Best  terms. 

Cromwell  Bu  Idings.  Corner  Bourke  and 
Elizab  th  Streets,  Melbourne. 


hartwell  &  CO., 


Depury's  Remedy 

for  ASTHMA. 

Used  with  Success  for  Over  40  Years. 

OBTAINABLE    AT    ALL    CHEMISTS. 


7t  GENTS  : 

MELBOURNE— Dnerdui  &  Sninsbury,  Flinders  T-ane. 
SYDNEY— Elliott    Bros.,     O'Connell    Street;     Australian 

Drug  Co.,  O'Connell  Street. 
BRISBANE— Elliott  Bros,  and  Taylor  &  College. 
HOBART— A.  P.  Miller  A  Son. 


For  Infants,  Benger's  Food  solves  he 
problem  of  hand-rearing.  It  contains  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  healthy  development  in 
infancy. 

For  Invalids  there  is  no  food  like 
Benger's  Food.  It  assists  nature  in  restoring 
the  system  lo  coinplete  health. 

For  tHe  A.gecl,  Benger's  Food  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  enfeebled  digestion 
of  advancing  years. 

For  tliose  ^vHo  are  ^vell, 
Benger's  Food  is  an  ideal  light  meal,  dainty 
and  nutritive. 


Pender's  Food  is  sold  in  tins  hy  Chemists,  etc. ,  n'ervrvhere. 


PIANO  &  ORGAN  PLAYING  SIMPLIFIED 

A    New    Patented    method   for    Beginners 

Not  Vamphij?,  but  actually  Playing  Tunes  with  Both    Hands 


You  can 

Play  Tunes 

at  the  first 
attempt. 


FAILURE     IS 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


Y^tT  nn  ticcnm*  an  «n..ii.  pl»niit  or  erfputlit  wlthont  irnlnrr  thronirh  thedmdircrj  of  lenttilm  thn  old  itrloof  mmla 
•»  Thii  n«wlj  p«t«m.il  i.inl...,l  .•nnhln-  ii..»<>  who  iinilrn>i|in<l  nolhlnir  .bout  niiinii'  t..  PLAT  TlTlfES  WITH  BOTH 
BARDS,  th*  air  a.  well  at  the  kccororanlment.  not  jnst  Tampinir  chordn.  I>ut  rendering  compl.te  ptecei  to  azeellcnt 
•tyl..  Th«  WKT  thi»  ki  m»ii«irfin  i»  i-y  ihowinit  y.  n  th»  actual  hsjn  jnou  hara  to  tonch  to  product  the  tune  the  melody 
wltl.  the  ri^ht  h»iirt  »ni1  thi>  h«rnmn.v  with  th«  left  haivi.  Ihero  run  l.e  nn  doubt  atmui  the  «u.-oo««  of  thin  method  beeauM 
It  hM  be»ii  thoroughlv  t.eted.  Younj  children  who  did  not  know  a  note  of  mn»o  and  men  «nd  women  who  h»d  nerer 
hef.re  tried  to  pUy  h«Te  fonnd  that,  by  meani  of  thli  eyei^m.  they  can  produce  really  good  muilc  at  the  Terr  Ant 
attempt.  The  tHink.lhat  It  Tery  handiMmely  (rotten  up,  romprises  forty  rurce  of  full  inniiir  »ii«.  The  Twenty  linulCAl 
Belect:oni.  including  four  l-allade  wLth  wori«  and  aocompenimcnte.  pict.  n  wnltren.  a  horni'ipe  «nd  other  danro  mnalo  a 
natrh.  %  grand  operatic  roraanoa  and  eeTeral  fiur-M  plee  •.  nre  theiniplT.-j|  worth  more  than  the  price  charged  for  th* 
eonipleie  iMiok.  There  are  tone*  on  almoin  erf  tt  paire.  TOU  BEGIN  RIOHT  OFF  BT  PLATINO  TtJNES  hikI  rou  go  on 
pare  b»  page  ontll  you  «r»  able  to  perform  elaborate  compodtloni  w  ih  i.crfort  conndinoo  and  good  .xi.rrn.ion  To« 
need  not  be  afpeeUny  clerer  t«  do  thlt ;  the  method  ii  no  umplo  th  .t  it  cnn  he  niastired  hy  anyone  pri,rt,o»llTat  th* 
firmt  (fiance  U  you  like  muKln.  hut  h  ,Te  n,-Tpr  loarnt  to  plav,  do  not  he«itato  ;  ennd  for  thi«  book  and  in  leu  than  »  w«*k 
reu  will  be  able  to  play  leveral  of  the  tunee.  A  failure  U  impoMlble.  Send  poetal  note*  of  any  aut*  for  Bt  Sd.  and 
we  will  forward  the  book  to  any  addreas  uairiage  paid.  '  ^^ 

The  Union  Manufacturing  and  Agency  Go.y 

299     ELIZABETH     STREET.     MELKOURNE. 


For  mutual  advantaKO,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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"Progress  andtfte 

fiscal  Problem;* 

By  THOMAS    KIRKUP, 

Author  ol  "  A  History  of   Socialism,"    "South  Africa,  Old 
and  New,"  Etc. 

Being    a    Masterly    Summary    and    Review   of 

Fiscal    and    Industrial  Matters   in  Great 

Britain,  Germany,  and  America. 

Crown  8vo„  200  Pages.     PRICE,  3s.  6d. 
MESSRS.    A.    &    C.    BLACK.    LONDON. 


"  J\  Bistory  of  Socialism." 

Second  Edition.        Revised  and  Enlarged. 

By  THOMAS   KIRKUP. 

Athaueum.—"  So  fsAr,  so  learned,  and  so  well  written  that 
we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  its  author." 

British  Weekly.— "The  book  is  well  worthy  to  remain  the 
Standard  Text-Book  on  Socialism." 

Crown  8vo.        PRICE,  7».  6d. 
MESSRS.    A.    &    C.    BLACK. 


Stall's  Books. 

The  way  to  purity  is  (hmunh  knowledge.  225th  Thousand. 

The  Self  and 
Sex  Series 

has  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of 

Dr.  John  Clifford, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Rev.  T.  SpurgeoD, 
Dr.  Robt.  F.  Morton, 
Fred.  A.  Atkins, 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Frances  E.  Wlllard, 
Lady  H.  Somerset, 

Eminent  Physicians  and 
llu.  dreds  of  Others. 

SYLVANIIS  STALL.  D.D. 
BOOKS     TO     MEN.       By  Sylvanus  stall.  D.D. 
What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

___,._     __    ,«,<-..<cM.i        Ky  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen.  M.D.,  and 
BOOKS    TO    WOMEN.         *^  Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake,  M.D. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

Send  for  table  of  contents. 


4s. 


net  per  cof^y  :  f'tistage,  6d. 

VIR  PUBLISHING  CO., 


7  A.R.  Imperial  Arcade,  Lndgate 
Circus,  London,  E.G. 


By  Appointment  to 


H.M.  The  King 
and 


H.R.H.  The 
Prince  of  Wales. 


I 


^  SALT  ^ 

"THE     HOSPITAL," 

London,  October   13th,  1906, 

says : — 

•^  This  famous  salt  maintains  its 
qualities  for  digestibility  and 
savour.  Besides  chloride  of 
sodium  this  preparation  con- 
tains phosphates  which  render 
Cerebos  Salt  not  only  a  fla- 
vouring ingredient,  but  a  food 
in  itself." 

IVkolesaie  Agents : — Peterson  6r'  Co., 
Melbourne. 


Rheumatism,   Kidney  Troubles, 
Sciatica,  Etc., 

QUICKLY    CURED    BY    USING 

VaPeUR    BATHS 

AT  HOME.     Send  for  Booklet 

Bzktbs   froitj   30s.  Corpplete. 

ALEX.  TROUP,  46  Royal  Arcade, 

MELBOURNE. 


PROSPECTING,  ASSAYING 

COLD.   SILVER,   COAL    MINING. 

Initructor  :  Member  Inat.  Mining  Entrs. 
Bnfland.        Write  (or  Free  Proepectu*. 


AMERICAN 


SCHOOL  o  CORRESPONDENCE 

lO     PRINCES  ST        AUCKLAND     N    7 


flLe0H0Lie 

EXCESS 


■MNwna 


Permanently  cured  at  pi^ 
tient's  own  home  in  3  to  T 
weeks,  by  the  recogniatMl 
TURVEY  TTtEATMENT,  with- 
oat  inconvenience.  ReeuU 
assnred.  Success  testified 
by  officials  of  the  Church  of  Ensfland  Temperance  Societ.r 
Diuceaan  Branches,  etc.  Report  of  Public  Test  sent  fre», 
Mit.  Thomas  Holmes,  the  famous  Cliurch  of  England 
Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says:  "Indispensable  to 
my  work.'  -^The  Chronicle  says:  'A  remarkable  success" 
THE  ONLY  SYSTEM  UNDEE  ENGLISH  MEDICAL  DiRECTIO.N. 
Writ*  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  51  Secretary  Turvey 
Treatment  Oo.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand.  London. 


VIll. 


Ihe    Heview    of    Hevlews. 


October   1,    190T. 


Cyclopedia  ot 

Practical 

Quotations. 


30,000  with  86,000  lines  of 

Concordance. 
Proverbs  from  many  nations. 


Hon  JosKi'ii  II.  Choate  (late  Amcii- 
III  Aml)assador  to  England)  says: — "Tlic 
Mii:sl  complete  and  useful  book  of  tlie 
kind." 

Invaluable  to  writers  or  speakers.  Tlie 
wisdom  of  the  world  in  a  nutshell. 


Send    to 


PRICE— only     27  6     posted. 
W.    H.    JUDKINS, 

"  Rkvikw  of    Rkvikws," 

SwANSTON   Street,  Melbourne. 


The 

New 

Cyclopedia 
of 
Missions. 


Invaluable  to  every   Student 
of  Missions. 


Price    Posted— 27/6 


Send  for  particulars  to 

W.  H.  JUDKINS, 

"  Review  of  Reviews," 
Swanston  Street, 
Melboi'rnb. 


Does  your  Memory  require  Assistance  ? 

It  is  possible  to  aid  Memory  ? 

Slow  Memories  may  be  made  quick  ; 

Dull  Ones  Bright. 


Lolsette's.  . 
Assimilative 


.  .  Memory 


Will  give  you  the  key  to  obtaining  a  quick,  bright  memory. 
The  word,  the  phrase,  the  name  you  lost  at  the  critical 
moment  may  \^e  yours  all  your  life,  waiting  at  your  hand 
if  you  get  this  Book  and  follow  its  simple  teachings. 


The  Complete  LOISHTTK  MKMORY  SNSTKM, 
which  has  l)een  endorsed  by  prominent  Educators,  I'ro- 
fessionat  and  Scientific,  and  Business  Men  in  all  part->  of 
the  World,  is  presented  in  this  Book. 


Send    11/-   to 

W.   H.  JUDKINS, 

"  Review  of  Reviews," 

Swanston   St.,   MKi.itnrKXK, 
and  secure  a  Copy. 


How    to    easily    acquire    the     French 
Language. 


The  French  Language, 


ROSENTHALS  COMMON   SENSE 

METHOD  OF  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY. 

BV    I)K.     ROSF.NTIIAI. 


IN   TEN   PARTS 


I'his  is  a  most  excellent  serie.s,  and  should  prove 
of  the  greatest  use  to  anyone  desiring  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  French  Language,  or  to 
improve  present  knowledge. 


PRICE     POSTED- 17  6. 

Address— W.    H.    JUDKINS, 

*'  Review  of  Reviews," 

Swanston  Street, 
Melbourne. 


Il 
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: 


The  Golden  Stairs. 
(Collotype,  Portfolio  No.  i.) 

PORTFOLIO  No.  1. 

12  Modern  Pictures. 
Israel  in  Eg.vpt  (Sir  E.  J.  Poyn- 
ter),  The  PhoenicianB  and  Early 
Britons  (Leigliton),  The  Sisters 
(Millais),  Stream  in  S  mmer 
Time  (Leader).  First  Communion 
(P.  R.  Morris),  Fair  St.  George 
(Gilbert),  The  Cornfield  (Con 
stable),  Cordelia,  (G.  W.  Joy), 
The  Shortest  Way  to  School 
(Hook),  The  Last  Evening  (Tis- 
sot),  The  Boating  Partv  (Heil- 
bnth).  Rescue  at  Sea  (Morion), 
and  a  presentation  plate  of  a 
large  Collotype  reprodnction  of 
The  Golden  Stairs,  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Burne-Jones. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 

Murillo  for  the  Million. 
Six  Pictures  by  Murillo,  illus- 
trative of  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  together  with  » 
presentation  plate  of  Raphael's 
"  Sistine   Madonna." 


Cultivate  -  - 
Artistic  Taste 


By  buying  our  Masterpiece  Art  Portfolios.  They  give  much 
better  value  for  fthe  money  than  most  of  the  prints  which 
adorn  (?)  the  walls  of  many  a  home. 

We  are  Selling  off  our  stock  and  reducing  the  price  of 
Portfolios.  You  can  get  them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for 
IS.  7d.  each,  post  free  !  The  Collotype  given  away  with  each 
portfolio  is  alone  worth  double  the  money. 

BEAlTlflL  HALf-TONE  REPRODUCTIONS  Of 
EAMOIS   COPYRIGHT  PICTURES. 

The  Pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  average  size  13  z  lo 
inches.  Six  distinct  sets  are  offered.  Each  set  is  enclosed  in  a 
neat  portfolio.  Each  single  Portfolio  mailed  for  Is.  6d.  (Is.  7d. 
if  Stamps  sent),  or  the  complete  set  of  6  Portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


CONTENTS  OF  PORTFOLIOS. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  4 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful  Women. 
Head  of  a  Girl,  -filth  Scarf 
((ireuze).  The  Artist  and  Her 
Daughter  (Mme.  Lebrun),  Ma- 
dame Mola  Raymond  (Mme 
Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid 
(ions  (Gainsborough),  The  Hon 
Mrs.  Graham  (Gainsborough) 
The  Broken  Pitcher  (Greuze) 
Portrait  of  the  Countess  of 
Oxford  (Hopner)  The  Countess 
of  Blessington  (Lawrence),  Lady 
Hamilton  as  Slinstress  (Rom- 
ney).  Portrait  of  Madame  Reca- 
mier  (David),  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  (Gainsborough),  Mrs. 
Bradd.vU  (Reynolds),  and  a  Col- 
lotyiie  reproduition  of  Queen 
.'\iexandra   (Hughes). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  5. 

Various  Pictures. 

A  Hi'.lside  Farm  (Linnell),  The 
Youth  of  our  Lord  (Herbert), 
Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  (Rossetti), 
Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  (Constable),  Bur- 
cliell  and  Sophia  in  the  Hay 
Field  (Mulready),  James  11.  Re- 
ceivin?  News  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  1688 
(Ward).  The  Pool  of  London 
(Vicat  Cole),  Reception  riu  Dau- 
phin (Tito  Less!),  anri  presenta- 
tion plates  "  Joli  Coeur "  and 
"  Blue  Bower,"  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  6. 
Tlie  Royal  Portrait  Portfolio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  1836  (Fowler 
Queen  Victoria  in  1851  (Winter- 
halter),  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
Robes  of  the  Order  of  tlie  Gar- 
ter; Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexan- 
dra; His  Majesty  King  E;lward 
VII.;  H.R.H.  the  Prinre  of 
Wales;  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales; 
The  Princess  Royal;  The  Coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria;  The 
Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria; 
Windsor  Castle;  Balmoral  Ciistle: 
Osborne  House;  and  a  Collotype 
picture  of  Qneen  Victoria  at 
Home. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  7. 

Two  Fine  Coiotypes, 

The  Cherub  Choir  (Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  P.E.A.).  Venice  (J.  M. 
W.   Turner.    R.A.). 


REMEMBER.— Any  single  portfolio 
mailed  to  any  address  for  Is.  6d. 
in  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note, 
or  Is.  7d.  Stamps.  The  set  of  6 
portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


The  Secretary  Ballarat  Pine 
Art  Gallery  says:— "One  of  tfaa 
sets  is  worth  half-a-guinea." 


THE   RHVIEV/    or    REVIEWS    FOR    AUSTRAI.ASIA/' 

Temperance   &i    General   l^ife  Assurance   Building,   S-wanston-st.,   Melbourne. 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 

Thk  famous  remedy  For  Has  the  Larfett  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 

COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,   ASTHMA   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  SuHerers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  Hoarseness.  Pain  •■!  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  deli^^htfuland  immediate  relief  ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  In  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  hat  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dote  it  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain 

1^  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 


ASTHMA. 

A  FIVE  YEAES'   CASE. 


AT  TIMES  VERY   BAD  INDEED. 


QUICKLY    AND    COMPLETELY    CURED    BY     HEARNE  S 
BRONCHITIS  AND  ASTHMA  CURE. 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir.— For  five  or  six  years  I  was 
troubled  with  asthma,  at  times  very  bad  indeed.  I  was 
very  ill  just  after  Christmas,  so  sent  to  the  local  chemist 
for  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  and  Asthma  Cure.  I 
took  the  first  dose  on  going  to  bed,  and  was  not  trou- 
bled that  night.  I  finished  the  medicine,  and  have  not 
had  a  touch  of  the  asthma  since.  I  tell  everyone  about 
it.  M.   MURRAY 

Postmistress,  Pampoolah.  Manning  River,  N.8.W. 


Remember  that  every  disease  has  Its  commencement,  and  ConsumpUes 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

HAY     ASTHMA 

A   SEVERE   ATTACK    RELIEVED   IN   TEN   MINUTES   BY 

HBARNES  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

THE   EFFECT   WAS   WONDERFUL. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir.— About  three  weeks  ajro^ 

while  in  the  vicinity  of  musty  chaff,  I  gradually  felt  a. 

difficulty  to  breathe.     My  nose  began  to  run,  and  to  all 

appearances  I  was  developing  a  severe  attack  of  Broii- 

oliitis   or   Asthma.     At   last,    could   stand    it   no    longer. 

I   then    tried    your   Bronchitis    Cure,    and    its   effect   wa» 

wonderful.     In    less    than    ten    minutes   I    was    all    right 

again.    Such  a  result,  and  so  quick,  astounded  me.     Thi» 

is  no  exaggeration,  I  am  pleased  to  say.— Yours  truly. 

8.   H.   MAYO. 
Meredith,  Victoria. 


BRONGHITIS    AND    ASTHMA. 


A    SYDNEY    RESIDENT    SUFFERED    FOR    OVER    SIXTY 
YEARS. 

SO   BAD   THAT   ii^DARE   NOT   STIR. 

RELIEVED   IN    A    FEW    MINUTES    BY    HEARNES 

BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

WOULD   GIVE  £50  FOR   THE   SAME  BENEFIT  RATHER 
THAN    SUFFER. 


Mr.  W.   O.   Hearne. 

Dear  Friend.— Chronic  Bronchitis  I  had  from  birth. 
and  I  am  now  66  years  old.  Some  time  back  I  con- 
tracted Asthma,  and  for  months  I  was  so  bad  that  any 
remedy  that  had  previously  relieved  smothering  was  of 
no  use  to  me.  I  waa  so  bad  that  I  dared  not  stir,  and 
ffpent  the  worse  night  I  ever  had.  When  in  a  conver- 
sation. Mr.  March.  J.P..  of  Balmain,  Sy^iney.  kindly  told 
me  that  a  friend  of  his  was  using  your  Bronchitis  Cure, 
and  that  it  was  good.  So  my  sister  bought  me  a  bottle 
of  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  taking  the  first  dose 
I  could  breathe  a  little.  The  next  day  I  was  better,  and 
kept  getting  better  every  day.  To-day  I  am  better 
than  I  have  been  for  the  last  seven  years.  I  took  the 
medicii^  as  directed,  six  bottles,  and  it  cost  me  less 
than  £1.  I  would  give  £50  for  the  same  benefit  rather 
than  suffer  as  I  did.  Please  make  what  use  of  this 
Iptter  you  tiiink  fit,  if  by  so  doing  it  would  only 
ransfl  one  to  get  rid  of  this  fearful  complaint.— Yours 
faithfully. 

WILLIAM   CANHAM. 
108  Curtis  Road.  Balmain,  Sydney. 


Mr.  Hearne,  Chemist. 

Sir,— I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  medicine  yon  sent 
for  Asthma  has  had  a  wonderful  effect.  I  have  not 
taken  all  the  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  I  did  not  need  it; 
th«<refore  I  send  you  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  vour 
future  success.  I  myself  will,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
make  it  known  to  all  I  know.  I  am  73  years  of  age.— 
Yours  truly,  JOHN   BRAY. 

Alliance-street,  Clunes,  Victoria. 


"I  was  a   bronchial   subject  for   nearly  40  years,  but 
have  found  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  a  perfect  remedy." 
B.  EDHOUSE,   J.P., 

Stawell  Brewery. 


Stawell,  Victoria. 
"  Your    Bronchitis    Cure    is    a    splendid    medicine.       It 
is  the  best  bedicine  I  have  ever  used  for  Coughs,  Cold» 
on  the  Chest,  and  Sore  Throat." 

(Mrs.)   JOHN  McKENZIE. 

Werona,  Victoria. 

"  I  suffered  very  much  from  Asthma  for  four  years, 
and  tried  lots  of  so-called  cures,  without  deriving  any 
benefit.  I  got  a  bottle  of  your  Broncliiti.s  Cure,  No.  la. 
last  Friday,  and  a  bottle  of  your  No.  2  Medicine,  for 
obstinate  Asthma,  on  Saturday.  Since  the  first  dose  of 
your  No.  2  Medicine,  I  have  not  had  the  wheezing  at 
aU." 

V.    CAMERON, 
■  Leongatha,"  Riversdale  Road, 

Hawthorn,  Melbourne. 

■  Your  Bronchitis  Oure  really  acts  like  magic." 
(Mrs.)  E.  L.  8YMES, 
Narracoorte  Hotel,  Narracodrte. 
South  Australia. 


'"As  my  purchases  show,  vour  remedies  are  Increasing 
in  sale.  From  time  to  time  I  hear  people  speaking 
about  the  good  results  obtained  from  them.  Wishing 
you  a  very  much  enlarged  sale  and  great  prosperity." 

JOHN    KINO. 

Chemist,  Ballarat. 


"I  have  purchased  a  small  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis 
Cure,  and  have  only  taken  four  doses,  and  am  glad  to 
tell  yon  that  I  am  cured." 

J.    WRIGHT, 

c/o   Mr.   D.   McLean. 

Camperdown,  Victoria. 

"I  was  laid  up  for  twelve  months  with  Bronchito 
during  which  I  tried  many  remedies,  without  success. 
I  used  two  bottlee  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  am  now 
comf  letely  cured." 

JAMES   WTLTJAM8. 
Huntly  Street,  Elsternwick,  Melbourne. 


HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE-SMALL    SIZE.    2  6;    LARGE    SIZE.    4-/6. 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor, 

W.   G.   HEARNE,   CHEMIST.   GEELONG.    VICTORIA. 

Korwarded  by  Post  to  any  Address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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liinneapolU  Journal.'] 

News   to   Them. 

The  Checker  Players  :     "  What's  all  the  row  about ;-" 


If  You  Use 
Reeves'  Wood 
Split  Pulleys, 
You  have  these 
Advantaj^es 
— and  more. 


Beinjf  provided  with  tlie  Interchangeable 
Bushing  Sj'stem,  they  will  fit  any  size 
Shaft. 

No  Expensive  Keyways  needed— jast  Com- 
pression, that's  all. 

Saving    in    Horse  -  Power. 

Each  ton  ui)on  the  line  shaft  requires  one- 
horse  power  to  run  it.  Iteeves'  Pulleys 
are  40  per  cent,  to  75  i)er  cent,  lighter 
than  iron  pulleys. 

They  will  transmit  nearly  twice  the  power  of 
an  iron  pulley,  because  a  belt  adheres  about 
50  per  cent,  better  to  a  poplar -faced 
pulley  than  to  an  iron  or  steel  surface. 

They  are  neat  Pulleys,  and  are  your 
money's  equivalent. 

JOHN     DflNKS     4     SON,     PROP.     LTD., 
391  Bourke   St.,    Melbourne. 


THIS    IS    ONE    OF    THE    MANY   STYLES 
OF    THE  .   .  . 

£3  3s.  Suits, 

That  for  Material,  Style,  Cut  and  Finish  are 

UNEQUALLED  IN  MELBOURNE. 


Call  and  Inspect  the 


Or  will  be  pleased  to  forward  Patterns  on  Application. 
Each  Suit  made  on  the  Premises  at 

Bussell,  Robson  &  Bussell's, 

246,  248,  250  &  252  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE 
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EVERY  HOISEMOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRINK  OlOHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OE 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 


A    SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements   of  the   Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Aicoiioiic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet, 
Biliousness,   Slcl<    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,   Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions,  Bolls,  Feverish   Cold  with    High   Temperatur* 

and  Quick  Pulse,  influenza.  Throat  AfTections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


i 

t 

m 
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INDIGESTION.  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS.  «ko.— "I  hare  often  thought  ot  writing:  to  tell  you 
wh»t  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  (or  me.  I  uaed  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Diliousnesa.  About  six  or  sere* 
TMkr*  back  my  husband  suf^gested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  neT«r 
h*Te  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and 
leoommend  it  to  my  (riendg,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly (August  8,  IMO)." 

The  •fTaot  of  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT'  on   a   Disordered    Sleepless   and    Feverish    Condition    Is   aimply  marvalloua. 
It  la,  In  fact,  Nature's  Own  Ramedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


I 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  *  Froit  Salt.*    Without  it  you  have  a  Wohtiilus  Ihitatioh. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


♦****ii**i*^^*i3^^3**J*^^*^^^^^^3i^^^**3^^i*^^^^^«*J^^J44*^J*^^*^^i^^ 


rURB   CONBBCTIONBRY' 


JAMES   STEDMAN,    LIMITED, 

,  I  The  LION  BRAND 

Lion  Brand       isRichm 

Conrectioner/  is  fhe  besT            fpiavour. 
There  is  no  betrer  

•  Absolutely  Pure 
and 
Wholesome. 


Sole 

Manufacturers 

of  the  Famous 

LION   BRAND, 

and    Importers   of 

Ens^lish, 

American, 
and  Continental 
Sweetmeats. 
If  your  palate  needs  pleasant  refreshment,  be  sure  and  ask  fur 

Stedman's    GIPSY 

A  delicious  (Confection  enveloped  in  i)retty  frinj^e-ed^ed  wrappers,  containing  humorous  i|uestions  and  Jinswers. 
This  Novel  Line  is  packed  in  Fancy  4-lb.  Bo-ves,  3d.  and  6d.  Cartons,  also  in  id.  Qipsy  Fortune  Tellers' 
Hats.    Our  Latest  Novelty, 

LANKEE-BIL.L    (The    Unselfish    Toif-E), 

A  delightful  Tofl'ee.  manufactured  with  assorted  Uavours,  and  enveloped  in  one^of  the  most]  up-to-date  Jand 
practical  Cartons  in  Australia.  The  Lankee-Bill  Carton  is  perforated  in  sections,  thus  allowing!  the  purchaser 
to  break  off  the  Toffee  in  small  pieces- 

JAMES  STEDMAN  Ltd.,  145  Clarence  St.,  Sydney. 


FORTUNE     TELLERS. 


For  tnutaal  ad«ant«ce,  wtaen  you  write  to  an  adTcrtlser,  pleate  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


October  1,   1901. 
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Minneapolis  Journal.'] 

The  Real  Seat  of  War. 

A  little  local  application  by  Uncle  Sam  and  the  Mikado 
misfht  relieve  tlie  situation. 


Ready  in  a  Moment ! 


At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
a  cup  of  fragrant  coffee  can  be 
instantly  made.  SYMINGTON'S 
COFFEE  is  in  a  concentrated 
liquid  form,  and  requires  only 
the  addition  of  hot  water,  with 
milk  and  sugar  to  taste. 

Jtetvare  of  imitiitioii.s,  atid  m-r  i/ou 
get  "  S  r.U/A  « I'oy  'S. " 

For  BREAKFAST,  LUNCH, 
AFTER  DINNER-infact,atany 
,     time,  DRINK 

Qtavington's 


FOR    MAN.    WOMAN    AND    CHILD. 
Relieves  Ail  Suffering 
Cures  Disease- 


The  Lambert 
Snyder  Vibrator 


When  your  head  aches  you  tub  jour  tiuiplrii  Why?  Bt-tauBe 
vibration  is  Nature's  own  remedy,  and  rubbing  is  Nature's  ciude  way 
of  creatinjf  vibration  and  startinK  the  blood  Koli'K-  l^iseose  is  only 
another  name  for  conntHtion.  When  there  is  disease  or  i>ain,  there 
you  will  find  the  blood  congested  and  8ta(:nant.  There  can  be  no 
pain  or  disease  where  the  red  blood  flows  in  a  rich  and  steady  stream, 
oood  circuKition  means  yood  health.  Congtsttd  circulation  means 
disease  or  pain. 

TNE    LAMBERT   SNYDER  VIBRATOR  will  give  marvellous 

results  in  the   following  cases  : — 

Rheumatism,  Sciatica.    Lumbago,    Gout,    Deafnets, 

Head   Noises,    Ringing   in   the   Ears,    Stomach 

Trouble,    Indigestion,  Constipation, 


Locomotor  Ataxia 
Paralysis 
Writer's  Cramp 
Nervous  Debility 
Neuralgia 
Neurasthenia 
Goitre 
Weak  Eyes 


Asthma 

Earache 

Toothache 

Catarrh 

Headache 

Insomnia 

Weak  Heart 

Sprains 


Lamenese 
I'leurisy 
Varicose  Wins 
Varicocele 
Bronchit.{_ 
Hay  Fevei 
Piles 
Anaemia 


and  early  stages  of  Bright's  Disease. 
Price  15».,  postage  ls.C>d.  extra.  Booklets  Free 

The   LAMBERT   SNYDER  CO., 
139   King   Street,   Sydney. 

The  Fastest  Hand  Stitcher  in  Australia 

THE     VICTORIA     ROTARY 

HAND  SEWING  MACHINE 

Handsome    and    Durable 
SIMPLE     AND     SUBvSTANTIAIv 
A  Child  Can  Manage  it. 
PERFECT  STITCH  REGULA- 
TlOjy  AXD  TEXSIOX 
KMBROIDERS      BEAUTIFULLY 
Sews  Light  or   Heavy 
Material  Equally  Well 

'PHIS  is  the  most  oumpcot  and  ■impU 
-^  Household  Sewing  Machine  In 
the  wurUl,  anil  it  is  not  onlj  a  marvel- 
lous  example  of  modern  meohanism, 
but  also  of  cheapness  combined  with 
usefulness.  The  main  shafts  are  geared 
with  twin  gun-metal  pinions,  that  reduce  both  wear  and  friotioa 
considerably,  and  develoi)  wonderfully  rapid  motion.  No  other 
hand  machine  can  be  operated  at  such  hlRh  sveed.  The  fly-wheel  it 
well  balanced,  and  thus  the  mechanism  runs  quite  smoothly  and  Tery 
easily.  You  can  sew  with  it  all  day  without  feeling  tired.  It  is  so  simple 
that  a  child  can  use  it,  yet  the  work  it  produces  will  please  the  most  particular 
lady.  The  stitch  mechanism  is  similar  to  that  of  a  highnilaas  American  machine. 
There  is  no  trouble  of  bobbin  winding  and  shuttle  adjust- 
ment; by  a  clever  derice  the  difliculty  of  sowing  with  double  threads  ii 
overcome.  It  sews  very  evenly,  whether  the  material  is  light  or  heavy.  The 
length  of  stitch  can  be  altortd  in  a  moment.  For  ornamental  em- 
broidery the  ■Victoria  Machine  challenges  comparison  with 
others  costing  twenty  times  its  price.  It  is  substantinlly  made  of  nieul 
throughout,  the  wearing  parts  being  hardened  and  the  facings  heavily  niokelled 
and  burnished.  The  frame  is  nicely  enamelled  and  beaut  fuliy  decorated  with 
gold  linings,  and  altogether  it  has  a  very  handsome  appearance.  The  Victoria 
needles  are  of  standard  gauge,  obtainable  anywhere.  They  are  selfnutting 
and  quickly  threaded.  The  tension  is  very  simple  and  easily  managed  by 
adjustment  of  one  surew,  and  when  once  fixed  seldom  needs  attention.  An 
attachment  is  provide!  for  holding  the  machine  firmly  to  a  table,  and  there  are 
also  given  with  each  machine  one  screw  driver,  one  oil  can,  one  box  of  spare 
needles  and  full  printed  directions  for  working.  We  fortunately  imported  theee 
machines  before  the  now  tariff  came  into  force,  and  thns  we  are  able  to  aell 
them  for  16s.  6d.  each,  packed  in  a  nice  wooden  box,  and  delivered,  CMTiage  paid, 
at  any  address  in  Austrnlia,  Tasmiinia  or  New  Zealand.  When  the  present 
stock  is  sold  the  price  will  be  lis.  Every  machine  guaranteed  sound 
and    perfect,    and  sent  oat  ready  thrcaded-up  and  with  work  on  the  needle. 

The  Union  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co.p 

299  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne. 
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The  TRUMPETER  PHONOGRAPH 


And  Ten  Records, 

carefully  packed  and  forwarded,  carriage 
paid,  for  20/- 

We  have  sold  over  One  Thousand  of  these 
truly  marvellous  Loud-Speaking  Machines  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  and,  notwithstanding  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  16  per  cent,  placed  on  these 
goods,  our  present  limited  stocks  will  be  sold 
at  the  above  prices. 

The   Mechanism  is  strongly  made,  on  strong 
ornamental  bronzed  base,  with  Speed  Regulator, 
Handsome    Nickelled    Horn   and    Reproducer, 
\i.i.  Standard  Size  Records  Fit  the  Machine. 


with  Mica  Diapliragm. 
TO    BE  OBTAINED 


IIV1P0RTANT 
ANNOlNCtMtNT. 

EDISON 

Gold-Moulded 
Records 

Reduced  from  1/9  to 

1/6  Each. 

(,'ataloi'ues  Free. 


.Viy''Sr!HE   Edisonia  Wholesale  Supply  Stores, 

238    SWANSTON     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 


IMMENSE   SUCCESS. 

FROOTOIDS 

THE    NEW  CURE   FOR 

HEADACHE,  INDIGESTION  &  CONSTIPATION. 


The  immense  number  of  orders  for  FROOTOIDS  sent  by  post  direct 
to  the  Proprietor  is  convincing  proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their 
marvellous  curing  power.  They  cure  quickly,  are  elegant  in  appear- 
ance, and  pleasant  to  take.  Leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers  are 
now  stocking  them.  Retail  price,  1/6.  Ask  for  them  locally,  and 
so  encourage  business  in  your  own  district.  If  not  obtainable,*"send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  Hearne,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 


Granular    Lids. 


CURED     WITHOUT     OPERATION. 

T.  R.  PROCTER,  optician, 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

A    SPECIALIST   IN  ALL   EYE    COMPLAINTS. 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 
their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 
spectacles  required  during  life  without  further 
measurement. 

PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  ■«  •  family  Salve  hmi  no  equal :  c«res  Blight,  tore  and  inflamed  Sr«% 

Granular   Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Kyeball,  and   reitores  Byelashei.    P./6.  poat  free  to  any  part  of  the  Statea.     No  car»-f<»l 

housewife  should  be  without  PROCTER'S  EYE  LOT lO.N, more  esiKcially  in  the  country  places.at  Inflammation  it  k**«- 

rally  the  foreniaaer  of  all  diaeatca  of  the  Bre-    An  early  application  would  cure  and  prcTcnt  any  further  trouble  with  tbe  By«*. 

Butttmm    »!•  and  316,  post   frea  to  any  part  of  the  oolonies.        Bym  BathM,  <Sd.        Interstate  Stamps  add  10  per  cet  t. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 


NOVELS. 


All  Strongly  Bound  In  Cloth. 
MOST    SUITABLE     FOR     USE     IN     SCHOOLS. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    BAIRNS. 

Nnrsary    Rhrmec,   knd  Nursery   Tales   ...    ...   ...   ........    4d.       The    Chrinmaa    Stooking,    and    Hani    Andersen'i    Fairy 

Th«   Ugly  Duckling,  and  Eyes   and   No  Eyes  4d.  Stories  -   44. 

Tb«  AdTentures  of  Beynard  the  Fox,  and  the  AdTentnrea  Qalliver's     TraTel»— 1.   Amone     the     Little     People     of 

of   Old   Brer  Eabbit  4d.  Lilliput.     2.  Among   the  Gianta   ..  .-   ...    4d. 

Oin^e^rejla.  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and  arimm^s  Fairy  ^  ^^^^  Munchausen,  and   Sinbad    th.  Bailor 4d 

The  Story  of  the  Bobina.   and   the  Story  of  a  Donkey    4d.  ^aops   Fables  ...  ^,  ^  ^  ^   ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^   ^   ...    Sd. 

NOVELS,    4d.  Eaoh. 

Charlea   0  Malley,  and  Ooningaby.  Round  the  World  In  Eighty  Days,  and  The  True  History  of 

Ben  Hur.   and  The  Scarlet  Letter.  Joshua  Davidson. 

Alderayde,  and  Noemi  the  Brigand's  Daughter.  ^""^   ^^^^^-  *°<*   ^he  Tower  of  London. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominion.  I^y  I>«wn  Your  Arms,  and  Five  Weeks  In  a  Balloon. 

Frankenstein,  and  Storiea  of  Seyastopol.  The  Conscript,  and  Tartarin  of  Tarascon. 

POETS,  4d.  EACH. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,  and  The  Poems  of  W.  Cullen  Bryant.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  The  Canterbury  Tales. 

Childe   Harold's  Pilgrimage  (Pt.  IL).   and  Walt  Whitman.  ^^^  Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  The  Poems  of  John  EeaU 
Whittier'8    Poems    of    Liberty,    Progress    and    Labour,    and 

Whittier's   Poems.  Irish  Melodies,  and  Paradise  Loat  (Ft.  IL). 

Oowper'a   Poems   and   Dryden's   Poems.  Robert  Browning. 

ADD    ONE    SHILLING    PER    DOZEN    FOR    POSTAOB. 

One  Teacher  writes : — "  Your  abbreviated  Novels  of  good  writers  are  just  the  thing,  and 

are  really  good  value." 


Send  to  the  MANAGER 

"THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS," 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance  Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 


jUR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
hung,  ad  I  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
L4?)JK  home.  Thev  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  10/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsightly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  "  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST 


BLOSSOMS.     By  Albert  Moore,  R.A 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  i/-. 

THE  FIGHTING  TEMERAIRE. 

X  i3i  ill.) 


or    COLLOTYPES. 

2/6   each. 

(Size,  6}  z  22  in. 


Mailed 


By  J.  W.  Turner,  R.A.     (18 
By   J.    C.    McWhirtcr, 


JUNE    IN    THE    AUSTRIAN    TYROL 

k.A.     (I8if  X  I2i  in.) 

A  SU/V\A\ER  SHOWER.     By  C.  E.  Perugini.     (12^  x  19  in.) 

THE  MONARCH    OF  THE  QLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 
(I4i  X  i4i  in.) 

BEATA  BEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    (14  x  18  in.) 

THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.    (I4i  x  lOf  in.) 

THE  VALLEY  FARM.     By  Constalile.    (14^  x  16J  in.) 

I  CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.    (nix  i8i  in.> 

)  PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.    (9  x  19  in  ) 

(The  sires  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  famous  pictures  look  best  in  a  green  or  brown  frame,  with 
gold  ed^jing.  The  Collotype  process  excels  all  others.  The  Director 
of  liic  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  or 
steel  engravings. 


"  BLOSSOMS. 


/ 

Please 

tacloBe 

'   Mcrid 
Nam»_ 

To  "T 

COUPON. 
me  *•  BLOSSOMS," 

for 

wblcb 

he  Review  of  Reviews," 

Il«lb4 
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Twenty-Eight  Magpificept 
COLOURED  POST-CARDS 


For  28.   Post  Free. 


THE   OLD    HOMESTEAD. 


d^    G,    Q> 


SERIES  No.  U 
(.14  Cards.) 

The  Harboor  at  Venice 

Purity 

The  Shepherd's  Star 

The  Wedding  Party 

A  Neighbourly  Chat 

Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

Sunset  on  Long  Island 

Berkshire  Brook  in  Autumn 

A  Passing  Storm 

Landscape  {Corot) 

Ju.gmen.  of  Pa, Is 

Autumn 

Threr^  Boatmen  of  tJarce- 

lona 
The  Fishermen's  Return 


Chese  Post-Cards  have  been  specially  produced 
for  us  by  the  New  Colourtype  Process. 

rhey  are  reproductions  of  Original  Oil    and 

Water  Colour  Paintings  In  all  their 

Natural  Colours. 

Now  that  the  postal  restriction,  which  profiihited 
vvriling  on  the  address  side  has  been  removed,  Picture 
Post-Cards  will  be  much  more  used,  especially  as  the 
Post  Office  officials  talce  grtat  pains  not  to  damage  ihe' 
picture, 

G>    G)    Q> 


SERIES  No.  2. 

1 

(14  Cards.) 

f. 

The  Chess  Players 

% 

Youth 

^ 

A  Summer  Day  In  Holland 

1 

Waters 

^ 

The  Fortune  Teller  (Detti) 

^ 

Venice  (Canal) 

^ 

The  Evening  Meal 

% 

Highland  Sheep 

% 

The  Old  Hemes  ead 

9 

The  Puritan  Girl 

1 

Preparing  the  Fete 

Sunset  on  Mount  Hood 

% 

Ihe  Young  M-ther 

^ 

Street  Scene  In  Venice 

^ 

An  Old  Salt 

^ 

CCS? 


HARBOUK     AT    VEN'ICE. 


Picture  Post-Carda  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  but  the  best  should  be 
used  ;  that  is  why  you  should  write  for  our 
series  at  once. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  particulars  given  tha-t  the  two 
series  embraces  a  variety  of  land  and  seascapes,  heads 
domestic  subjects,  animal  life,  etc.  They  exceed  ir 
beauty  and  finish  richness  and  variety  of  design,  any 
thing  on  the  market 

It  is  of  these  pictures,  which  are  now  for  the  first  timt 
reproduced  as  Post-Cards,  that  Sir  PHILIP  BURNS 
JONES  writes  :— "  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  ex 
pressing  my  admiration  for  the  high  standard  of  excel 
lence  obtained  in  the  coloured  reproductions  of  paint 
ings,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  oihei 
day,  and  I  wish  them  all  the  success  they  so  undoubtedh 
deserve. 

The  Two  Series  (28  Cards),  2s.  post  free. 
Series  No.  1    (14  Cards),  Is.  post  free. 
SitHes  No.  2  (14  Cards),  Is.  post  free. 
THE    MANAGER 
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GAUNT^S     WATCHES. 

"CORRECT    TO    THE     SECOND" 

c  w^\  u 

y    21/-   |r^)l  21/-    ^ 

Y 


OAUNT'S    "CHAMPION**    WATCHES. 

•■ometal  Kevlesi  Lever  Watch    jewelled  with  lo  jewels,  only  2Il. 
_       Otjiiifi  "Stiddart"  Slrer  Enollsh  Uver.  £6  l6t,  £7  I0«. 
If  bears  our  Guarantee.    Visltori  are  invited  to  inspect  our 

Ihowroonas,  which  contain*  the  latect  and  mott  complete  stock  of 
J«w«U«ry,  KecUoplale,  Silver  Ohurchplate.      EytSlskt  Teited  OratI*. 

T,  GAUNT  &  GO.,  oPTio7A«."'3iIiir?iR.. 

'*«7-339     BOURKB    STREET^     MELBOURNE. 


THE  "VANGUARD" 


Is  the  official  organ  of  the  New  Zealand 
No-License  Party  It  is  the  livest,  most 
up-to-date,  and  interesting  paper  of  its 
kind  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  All  No- 
License  sympathisers  should  take  it,  be- 
cause (i)  it  is  imperatively  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  movement  that  such  an 
official  paper  should  exist;  and  (2)  it  will 
keep  you  posted  and  educate  you  in  No- 
License  matters  in  the  most  forward  of 
the  Australasian  countries. 

New  Zealanders  read  it,  and  Australians 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  their  ex- 
ample. 

Send  5s.  for  a  Year's  Subscription  to 
VANOIARD"    Of  PICE,   WILLIS    STREET, 

WELLINGTON. 


TALES   FROM   OLD  FIJL        ^ 

By  Rkv.  Lorimer  Fison,  M.A.,  D.D. 

This  book  should  be  upon  the  bookshelves  of  every  readet 
of  "The  Review  of  Reviews."  Its  175  pages  are  filled  with 
matter  which,  from  first  to  last,  is  entrancing.  It  is  a  series  of 
word  pictures,  taking  the  reader  back  into  the  old  dark  days 
of  heathendom.  Some  of  the  legends  are  exceedingly  beau 
tiful.  The  book  is  splendidly  illustrated.  To  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  folk-lore  of  the  people  of  our  own  Southern  Seas, 
it  would  prove  a  source  of  great  literary  delight. 

The  chapter  on  "  How  the  Samoans  First  Got  Pigs "  is 
amusing,  and  that  on  "  The  Beginning  of  Death  "  is  tenderly 
magnetic  in  its  setting  of  grey. 

The  Book   is   Handsomely  Bound   in  Cloth.     It  is  loin. 
X  6^in. 

Send  6/-  only  in  Stamps,  Postal  Note,  or  Money 
Order  to — 

"THE    REVIEW  "of    REVIEWS," 

Temperance    and    General    Life    Assurance    Building'    Swanslcn   Street,  iMelbcurne, 
And  it  will  be  sent,  securely  packed,  post  free. 
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A  Revival 

of 
Interest. 


Melbourne,  September  ii. 
If  political  mattt^rs  have  been  dull 
for  some  time,  the  last  month  has 
fully  made  up  in  excitement 
what  the  previous  ones  lacked.  The 
Federal  Parliament  has  managed  to  bring  the  whole 
Commonwealth  about  its  ears.  This  year  will  be 
remembered  for  a  long  time  to  come  as  the  one 
when  meml»eT3  of  Parliament  took  it  into  their  own 
hands  to  increase  their  salaries  by  50  per  cent, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  their  constituents. 
How  ever  a  body  of  men  could  so  unanimously  have 
done  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  a  puzzle  to  everybody 
but  themselves.^  But,  with  comparatively  little  dis- 
cussion, and,  indeed,  with  no  signs  of  anxiety,  for 
the  unanimity  and  equanimity  with  which  the  pro- 
posal was  accepted  were  marvellous,  the  fatal  step 
was  taken.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  a 
tremendous  mistake  has  been  made.  Granted  that 
the  j^4oo  which  a  grateful  people  allowed  to  its 
legislators  was  insufiicient,  this  was  certainly  the 
wrong  time  to  have  made  an  advance.  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  than  another  that  politicians  should 
steer  clear  of,  it  is  any  suspicion  of  p>ersonal  finan- 
cial interest  in  any  of  their  judgments,  and  yet, 
though  the  Federal  Parliament  had  so  far  main- 
tained a  very  high  standard  with  regard  to  most 
political  principles,  it  plunged  into  this  morass  with 
its  eyes  wide  open. 

The  Now,  it  may  readily  be  granted  that 

Wrong  Time        as  far  as  the  members  from  the  far- 
to  off'  States  are  concerned,   ^400   is 

Move.  not  any  too  great  an  amount.    Prac- 

tically all  of  the  members,  with  the  exception  of 
those  whose  homes  are  in  the  Federal  capital,  have 
to  keep  two  establishments  going.  The  calls  upon 
a  member  of  Parliament  are  numerous  and  heavy. 
The  member  is  the  natural  recruiting  ground  of 
every  subscription  hunter.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  the  fear  amongst  a  good  many  people  that  the 
highly-paid  politician  is  not  likely  to  be  one  who 
will  best  look  after  the  people's  interests,  that  he 
regards  the  position  as  a  profession,  that  it  spoils 
him  for  his  future  if  he  should  happen  to  have  to 
return  to  hard  work,   and  makes  possible  personal 


Melbourne  Punch.] 

THE     PENTRIDGE     PARLIAMENT. 
That    Mis  Approppiation  Bill. 

(The  action  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  dipping  into  public  funds  and  paying  themselves 
[higher  salaries  is  here  judged  by  analogy.) 

The  Waedee  (at  Pentridge):  "That  man  was  sent  in  for 
misappropriating  public  moneys.  Sir  William;  the  other  for 
embezzlement,  and  the  third  for  larceny  as  a  bailee." 

Srji  WHiLIAM:  "Dear  me,  how  fortunate  we  Representa- 
tives are  in  Parliament,  and  not  in  Pentridge." 

app>eals  for  re-election.  However,  after  all  these 
things  have  been  considered,  they  do  not  really 
affect  the  position  at  this  present  moment.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  if  the 
amount  had  proved  to  have  been  too  small 
for  a  member  to  live  on,  and  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  his  position,  the  electors  would  have 
been    quite   willing    to   have   remedied    the   matter. 
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Meibounie  Punch.}    The  Torturinj  TarlflT. 

SIB  WILLIAM  LYNE:  'Cut  too  much  off.  have  I?    Bless  my 
Boul,  what  are  you  crying  out  about?    There's  plenty  left!  ' 

Had  the  question  been  thoroughly  discussed  on  the 
hustings,  and  a  good  case  made  out,  the  country 
would  ])rol)ably  have  heartily  entered  into  the  sug- 
,i,vstion.  The  Commonwealth  is  not  niggardly  in 
matters  of  that  kind.  But  the  action  of  the  Go- 
\ernment  very  closely  resembles  that  of  an  employ^ 
who  takes  advantage  of  some  technicality  in  an 
agreement  to  increase  his  salary  by  50  per  cent., 
while  his  employer  has  for  three  years  no  oppor- 
tunity of  questioning  it  or  withholding  it.  Such  an 
action  would  be  looked  upon  as  extremely  high- 
It -^nded  and  unworthy,  but  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  is  n()  better.  However,  the  matter  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The  only,  trouble 
is  that  whiU'  the  prestMit  members  may  be  whipped 
for  their  action  at  the  next  elections,  unprincipleil 
opponents  may  make  a  wondrous  pretence  at  virtue 
by  protesting  against  it,  and  yet  be  quite  willing  to 
reap  the  advantage  of  the  thing  that  has  condemned 
their  opponents,  and  to  turn  it  to  their  own  account 
if  elected,  coolly  pocketing  the  extra  ;^2oo. 

A  very  .serious  principle  is,  how- 
Demncracy  ever,  involved.  One  of  the  great 
at  Stake.  reasons  why  political  candidates  in 

this  democratic  country  are  com- 
pelled to  so  frequently  oflfer  them.selves  to  the 
]>poplf  for  tlu-ir  snffracrcs  is  that  th^  chnno'inr  mind 


■r 
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The    Bulletin. \       The  Voice  irom  Below. 

"  My  dear  sir,  let  me  urge  you.  let  me  implore  you — don't 
have  it  so  high.  What's  the  use  of  a  high  wall?  And  d« 
Jiave  some  gaps.     What's  a  wall  without  gape?" 

of  the  people  may  be  continually  made  evidiiit. 
Opinions  do  change  as  conditions  alter,  and  as  new 
generations  succeed  the  older  ones;  and  our  colo- 
nial Governments  have  been  established  on  the 
principle  that  every  three  years,  at  least,  there  shall 
be  a  fresh'  appeal  to  the  people.  On  no  question 
should  there  have  been  a  frtjer  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic discussion  than  this.  It  is  quite  a  reversion  of 
ordinary  principles  that  the  man  elected  shall 
choose  his  own  salary  irrespective  of  what  his  prin- 
cipals may  think.  The  preservation  of  this  impor- 
tant principle  in  politics  would  most  effectually  pre- 
vent amthing  like  bril)ery  and  corruption,  the 
underlying  principle  of  which  is  that  men  make 
financial  arrangements  for  their  own  gain,  which  the 
country  would  not  sanction.  So  far  our  Australian 
Parliaments  have  been  remarkably  free  from  such 
suspicions,  and  it  is  a  bad  precedent  to  have  estab- 
lished. The  marvel  is  that  the  members  of  the 
labour  Party  have  been  as  eager  as  anyone  else  t<^ 
secure  the  prize.  « 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  ;^6oo 
.salary  or  the  tariff  has  created  more 
The  Tariff.        di.scussion     and     resentment.      Cer- 
tainly no  one  seems  to  "have  antici- 
pated that  such  a  tremendouslv  high  wall  would  be 
raised    around    Australia.      The     prohibitions     are 
.simply    alarminc;    in    a    pnnd    many    cases,    and    the 
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public  will  have  to  pay  very  heavily  indeed  in  order 
to  help  some  manufacturers  to  extend  their  busi- 
nesses. Recognising  the  necessity  of  the  collection 
of  funds  to  administer  Commonwealth  business,  and 
the  fact  that  our  legislation  tends  more  and  more 
to  compel  the  giving  of  good  wages,  every  one  un- 
derstands that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  was  inevit- 
able, and  no  one  objected  to  a  tariff  for  revenue 
purposes,  with  even  some  additions  in  special  cases, 
but  surely  the  most  rabid  manufacturers  must 
have  given  vent  to  expressions  of  delighted  astonish- 
ment when  they  saw  what  was  done.  Of  course  the 
usual  all-round  grab  has  been  made  by  many 
traders,  and  the  public  are  having  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  many  things  which  are  not  even  touched 
by  the  tariff.  In  other  cases  goods  that  will  be 
affected  by  the  tariff,  but  which  are  not  yet  touched, 
because  there  have  been  no  fresh  importations  since 
the  tariff  was  announced,  have  gone  up  in 
price.  For  instance,  in  some  cases  the  price 
of  kerosene  in  tins  has  gone  up  by  is.  3d.  a 
tin,  although  the  Minister  for  Customs  states  that 
no  duty  has  been  paid  on  it  since  the  duty  was  im- 
posed. Seeing  that  the  imposition  of  the  tariff  is 
not  going  to  affect  general  wages  for  good,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  consumer  must  suffer,  and  suffer 
he  will  without  a  doubt.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  flooding  of  our  restricted  markets  and  our  small 
population  with  under-paid  goods,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  own  people  who  are  paying  good  wages, 
but  it  is  no  use  giving  the  consumer  something  with 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  taking  away  more  than 
is  given.     That  is  short-sighted   policy. 


Some 

Foolish 

Proposals. 


The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  ' 
fact  that  the  tariff  seems  to  have 
been  framed  without  any  discrimi- 
nation. Even  things  that  cannot  to 
any  extent  be  produced  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
heavily  taxed.  One  illustration  of  this  will  suffice. 
Motor-cars  are  coming  to  be  more  and  more  used, 
and  as  against  the  standards  of  other  countries,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  be  produced  here  to  any  great 
extent  or  satisfaction.  But  their  importation  and  use 
gives  employment  to  scores  of  repairing  shops.  The 
desirability  of  extending  their  use  is  apparent,  and 
vet  without  rhyme  or  reason  a  heavy  tax  is  put  upon 
them.  This  principle  is  manifest  in  many  ways.  An  all- 
round  imposition  of  a  fair  amount  would  have  been 
resented  by  no  one,  but  to  make  the  consumer  pay 
through  the  nose  for  general  items,  like  he  will  now 
have  to  do,  without  reaping  any  commensurate  benefit, 
is  foolish  in  the  extreme.  It  is  astonishing  how  the 
cry  of  British  preference,  which  was  to  rallv  the 
forres  of  high  protection,  has  become  silent.  It 
seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  whole  issue  was  being 
raised  here  in  order  to  benefit  Britain.  But  the  fal- 
lacy is  now  evident.  The  preference  to  Britain  is 
more  imaginary  than  real,  especially  as  the  mother 
country  will  have  to  compete  with  us  in  things  that 


Melbourne  Punch.1 

The  Rogue  Elephant.— An  Unequal   Fight. 

(Mr.  Reid's  freeLrade  friends  in  Sydney  are  reproacliinp 
liim  for  deserting  the  cause,  and  George  replies  that  over 
fifty  out  of  the  seventy-five  representatives  were  sent  in  to 
support  increased  duties.) 

GEORGE:  "It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  urge  me  to  attack 
Jiim,  but  what's  a  man  to  do  against  a  big  brute  like  that, 
with  a  little  bludgeon  like  this?" 

can  be  produced  here.  The  wall  may  not  be  quite 
as  high  in  her  direction  as  in  others,  but  it  is  there, 
nevertheless.  It  is  being  urged  as  an  excuse  in  some 
quarters  that  the  wall  has  been  raised  so  high  be- 
cause the  Government  knows  that  it  will  be  lowered 
by  Parliament,  but  that  is  no  justification  for  throw- 
ing the  country  into  such  a  turmoil,  and  dislocating 
business  so  seriously.  Living,  is  dear  enough  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  Goverment  would  have  been 
doing  a  better  thing  had  it  endeavoured  to  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  money. 

What  will  happen  over  the  tariff  it 
^  „  is   impossible  to   foresee.      In   spite 

future  Prospects.  ^^  ^^^  rumours,  in  which  the  wish 

is  probably  the  father  of  the 
thought,  to  the  effect  that'ATr.  Deakln  intends  to 
retire  on  account  of  ill-health,  the  probability  is 
that  the  present  Governrnt-nt  will  see  the  tariff 
through.  The  work  has  got  to  be  done  by  some 
Government  or  other,  and  there  are  no  clouds  on 
the  horizon  of  sufficient  density  to  affect  the  situa- 
tion. Some  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  tariff 
are  included  in  the  Labour  Party,  and  unless  there 
is  a  vigorous  attack  by  the  Opposition,  there  is  not 
likely    to    be    any    change.      If    some    strong    per- 
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(Inspired  by  the  noisy  disputations  between  Commonwealth 

and   States.) 

sonality  loomed  up  in  the  Opposition  ranks  with  the 
power  to  inspire  the  forces  gathered  there,  things 
would  look  healthier  for  the  other  side,  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  person  nothing  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen. Mr.  Reid  takes  too  little  interest  in  Parliamen- 
tary duties  to  inspire  anyone,  and  Sir  John  Forrest 
has  not  improved  any  of  his  political  chances  bv 
remaining  so  long  in  a  position  which  he  eventually 
var;it*^d  because  he   felt   it   absolutely   untenable. 

Once   again   Tasmania    has   proved 
*a1Id  hers^U  to  be  deaf  to  the  entreaties 

Her  Burden.  "^  ^^^  ^'^^^r  States.  Although  there 
has  Ix'en  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  set 
petition,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  a 
very  widespread  and  heartfelt  desire  on  the  part  of 
Australians  to  see  the  institution  of  Tattersall's 
abolished.  The  Anti-gambling  legislation  which 
passed  through  the  Victorian  and  New  South  Wales 
Houses  of  Parliament  last  year  was  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal to  the  Tasmanian  Government  to  put  away 
this  iniquity,  which  is  not  only  corrupting  herself 
but  the  other  States.  The  matter  came  up  in  the 
Tasmanian  House  the  other  day,  when  a  proposal 
was  made  that  a  referendum  of  the  people  of  Tas- 
mania should  be  taken  to  determine  whether  Tat- 


tersall's should  be  continued,  and  as  a  State  insti- 
tution, or  whether  it  should  be  abolished ;  but  the 
Premier,  pale  and  trembling,  although  professing  a 
hatred  of  gambling  practices,  was  too  fearful  for 
the  loss  of  the  revenue  accruing  from  it  to  take  a 
bold  step  and  throw  the  onus  of  responsibility  on 
the  people.  That  ;^6o,ooo  per  year  has  entered  into 
the  life-blood  of  the  people  like  a  poison,  and  like  an 
alcoholic  or  a  drug-taker,  who  imagines  that  he 
cannot  get  on  without  the  stimulant  or  narcotic, 
the  Premier  of  Tasmania  imagines  that  the  State 
cannot  live  unless  it  takes  toll  of  this  wrong.  The 
Premier  said  that  he  would  not  dare  to  ask  the 
jieople  for  the  ^6o,ooo  of  revenue  which  would  be 
lost  if  Tattersall's  were  abolished.  Why  did  he  not 
trust  to  the  better  nature  of  the  people?  Tasmania 
is  surely  better  than  its  Premier  in  this  respect. 
One  is  reminded  of  this  fear-stricken  Premier's  action 
in  crying  out  to  the  State  Premiers  when  they  anti- 
cipated bringing  on  Anti-Gambling  legislation, 
which  would  affect  Tattersall's,  "  God  help 
Tasmania  if  Tattersall's  goes."  A  friend  of 
mine  facetiously  remarked  that  the  Premier  was 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  man  who,  with  a 
bulldog  hanging  fiercely  to  his  back  and  boring 
holes  in  his  spine,  cried  out,  "  God  help  me  if  this 
thing  falls  off."  It  certainly  does  savour  of  the  ludi- 
crous for  the  Premier  to  ask  for  the  intervention  of 
Providence  to  save  the  country  from  a  thing  which 
is  crippling  it  by  keeping  the  thing  in  its  position 
to  injure. 

Poor  Mr.  Carruthers  is  evidently 
Mr.  Carruthers  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
Comic  Artist.      nerves.     It  has  been  evident  for  a 

long  time.  Probably  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  elections  accentuates  it.  His  wails 
about  the  Federal  Government  and  State  Rights 
have  served  to  enliven  many  a  breakfast  table.  But 
even  his  friends  are  beginning  to  look  askance  at 
him  and  to  wonder  where  the  situation  is  going  to 
lead  him.  Recently  he  has  been  engaging  in  a 
tirade  against  all  things  Federal.  To-day  he  stands 
as  a  defier  of  the  Constitution.  So  easy  is  it  to 
continue  a  lapse  from  virtue.  No  matter  how  one 
may  object  to  a  law,  twentieth  century  civilisation 
requires  that  he  shall  obey  the  law,  even  though  he 
may  protest  against  it  and  invoke  the  aid  of  anoth<  r 
part  of  the  law  to  protect  him.  But  Mr.  Car 
ruthers,  Premier  of  a  State  and  maker  of  laws,  is 
bound  by  no  such  light  considerations  as  these.  Mr. 
Carruthers  thinks  that  wire-netting  introduced  to 
the  country  for  the  use  of  the  Government  should 
not  pay  duty,  and  that  the  Constitution  upholds 
him.  The  Federal  Government  says  it  should  pay 
dutv.  The  proper  constitutional  course  to  be  taken 
is,  of  course,  for  the  Law  Courts  to  settle  it,  But 
Mr.  Cafnithers  promptly  seizes  the  shipment  and 
marches  it  off  under  the  no.ses  of  the  Commonwealth 
officials,  and  has  a  posse  of  police  accompanyinc 
the  marauders  "  in  order  to  prevent  trouble !"  M 
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Carruthers  is  developing  a  distinct  ability  as  a 
comic  artist.  The  police  were  there  not  to  help 
their  Government,  only  to  prevent  the  other  side 
interfering  with  them.  This  is  worthy  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  suing  the  individuals  who 
were  actually  concerned  in  the  removal  of  the 
goods  instead  of  the  principals  of  the  affair,  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales,  and  it  looks  as 
though  the  whole  thing  would  end  in  a  very  foolish 
fiasco.  But  Mr.  Carruthers'  utterances  about  the 
necessity  of  upholding  State  rights,  even  at  the 
risk  of  bloodshed,  is  mere  inflammatory  balderdash. 
Unfortunately,  however,  that  kind  of  thing  will  pro- 
duce a  thunder  of  applause  any  time  from  a  certain 
section  of  the  community.  There  are  those  who  will 
cheer  him  to  the  echo  whenever  the  suggestion  of 
blood-letting  is  made.  Mr.  Carruthers  says  that  he 
intends,  if  he  be  returned  with  a  majority,  to  take  a 
referendum  of  the  people  to  see  whether  they  are 
willing  to  be  trampled  on  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  not.  Of  course,  no  one  likes  to  be  tram- 
pled on,  but  the  funny  .thing  is  that  in  this  particu- 
lar case  no  one  is  likely  to  be  trampled  on.  In 
the  evolution  of  a  Commonwealth  Government,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  escape  frictions.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  States  which  hitherto  have  enjoyed  all 
the  privileges  of  sovereignty  for  so  long  a  time 
should  not  feel  somewhat  aggrieved  at  the  removal 
of  some  of  these  privileges,  but  Mr.  Carruthers  would 
be  building  more  truly  and  surely  if  he  were  to  en- 
deavour to  smooth  away  their  difficulties  rather 
than  to  accentuate  them. 

Matters  are  not  very  lively  in  con- 
General  nection  with  State  Parliaments. 
Political  Notes.     Queensland    has    come    successfully 

through  a  motion  of  censure.  South 
Australia  at  the  time  of  writing  is  still  in  trouble 
over  her  Franchise  Bill.  The  Legislative  Council 
adjourned  for  a  fortnight  in  order,  avowedly,  to  get 
some  light  on  the  Bill,  although  it  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  dodge,  and  the  House  of  Assembly 
followed  the  adjournment  more  to  show  its  disappro- 
bation of  the  action  of  the  other  House.  In  a  by- 
election  the  West  Australian  Government  has  lost, 
and  it  is  probable  that  an  appeal  to  the  country  may 
be  made  upon  the  quest" '^n  of  the  Land  Tax,  which 
the  Premier  says  is  ab«>olutely  necessary,  as  the 
State  is  not  receiving  sufficient  from  the  Customs  to 
supply  its  needs.  In  connection  with  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Parliament's  selection  of  a  Federal  member, 
Mr.  Vardon  has  lost  his  appeal  to  the  High  Court, 
only  on  the  ground,  however,  that  it  has  no 
jurisdiction  on  the  matter,  and  that  it  is  a  question 
for  the  Court  of  Disputed  Returns  to  decide.  That 
body  now  has  the  case  before  it,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  result  wi-l!  be  that  the  people  are 
allowed  to  express  their  views  upon  the  question  of 
who  shall  represent  them. 


The  evolution  of  the  Maori  is  an  ex- 
The  Maoris  ceedingly  interesting  study,  and  it  is 
Civilisation.       interesting  to   notice  how   in  some 

quarters  he  is  adapting  himself  to 
civilisation.  Very  great  efforts  are  being  made  in 
some  places  to  induce  the  Maoris  to  settle  on  the 
lands,  and  very  good  work  is  being  done  by  what  is 
known  as  "The  Young  Maori  Party."  Dr.  Pomare 
has  lately  paid  a  visit  to  Pareroa  to  attend  to  the 
physical  needs  of  the  Maoris,  and  he  has  also  been 
addressing  the  natives  upon  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing civilisation.  His  remarks  are  very  entertaining 
as  showing  at  once  the  intelligence  of  the  native,  his 
ability  to  grasp  modern  ideas  and  to  adapt  himself 
to  modern  civilisation,  and  the  highly  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Zealand  native:  — 

The  inevitable  tide  of  civilisation  was.  he  stated,  sweep- 
ing all  before  it,  and  it  was  no  new  thing,  for  long  before 
the  dawn  of  the  Pakeha  civilisation  in  these  islands  prop- 
pbetic  sayings  were  uttered  by  their  forefathers.  One  had 
said:  "Weep  not  for  me,  but  rather  weep  for  yourselves, 
for  the  time  is  coming  when  alien  white  feet  will  dese- 
crate my  grave."  Another  said:  "Shadowed  behind  the  tat- 
tooed face  a  stranger  stands.  He  is  white,  and  he  owns 
the  earth."  These  prophetic  sayings,  continued  the 
speaker,  had  come  to  pass.  However,  fate  had  now  brought 
the  white  and  native  races  together  for  a  purpose,  and 
henceforth  their  destiny  was  to  be  one.  There  was  an 
old  saying  of  the  Maoris,  which,  translated,  means  when 
the  old  net  is  worn  and  full  of  holes  it  is  cast  aside  and 
a  new  net  goes  afishing.  He  did  not  want  to  bring  dis- 
credit upon  the  old  net,  for  it  had  been  a  useful  old  net 
in  its  day,  and  had  caught  many  big  fish,  but  now  that 
net  was  useless.  The  new  net  must  go  afishing,  and  the 
new  net  was  the  altered  condition  of  affairs  which  now  ob- 
tained. In  conclusion,  continued  Dr.  Pomare,  figuratively, 
they  must  get  the  best  of  fibre,  plait  it  well  and  then 
make  their  net  to  catch  the  new  fish,  which  had  been 
brought  to  them  by  their  pakeha  brother,  and  this  great 
fish,   unfortuniitely,  was  money, 

The  care  which,  in  some  respects,  the  New  Zealander 
is  taking  of  the  Maori  might  well  be  followed  by 
some  of  the  State  Governments  in  their  treatment 
of  Australian  aboriginals.  In  the  northern  part  of 
Australia  the  aborigines  are  (we  have  high  authority 
for  saying)  of  a  good  order  of  intelligence,  and  there 
remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done  by  us  before  we 
deal  justly  with  the  native.  In  West  Australia  es- 
pecially, and  in  the  Northern  Territory,  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  to  ensure  to  the  native  proper 
treatment  at  the  present  moment.  Social  iniquities 
are  being  practised  against  the  natives  which  are  a 
disgrace  to  any  community. 


Secession ! 


We  cannot  but  regret  intensely  the 
evident  intention  on  the  part  of  some 
people  to  try  to  raise  a  feeling  in 
favour  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Secession  movement.  In  several  of  the  States  there 
have  been  meetings  held  to  feed  the  idea,  and  al- 
though in  nearly  every  case  they  are  very  small  and 
insignificant,  yet  they  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
feeling  which  is  far  from  desirable.  Everybody  re- 
cognises that  the  timf^  had  come  for  Federation  to  be 
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established,  and  if  the  machine  is  not  doing  the  work 
that  is  expected  of  it,  the  wisest  thing  to  do  is  to 
improve  it  so  that  it  will  produce  better  results. 
It  will,  however,  be  only  the  wish  of  a  fool  to  destroy 
the  machine.  After  all  said  and  done,  too,  it  is  the 
very  same  people  who  have  voted  for  Common- 
wealth members  who  are  raising  the  cry  of  destruc- 
tion, and  if  they  do  not  like  the  work  done  by  those 
oji-       '  i  ichine,  they  can  put  others  in  charge 

of  simpler    method    for    discontents    to 

take  i>  u<  decline  to  return  members  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliament.  This  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
eventuate,  and  we  do  not  suggest  it  as  a  piece  of 
advice  to  be  followed,  but  it  would  be  far  more 
reasonable  than  to  propose  that  the  whole  concern 
should  be  broken  up  by  secession.  In  nearly  all  the 
States  there  has  been  some  small  stir,  but  it  is  after 
all  not  ver\-  likely  to  have  any  effect  in  bringing 
about  secession,  although  it  may  have  the  good  effect 
of  stimulating  more  interest  in  Federal  affairs  gene- 
rally. The  good  sense  of  the  community  would  pre- 
vent anything  like  a  general  movement. 

Those  friends  of  reform  in  Australia 
and^**         who  have  been  endeavouring  to  get 
Foundlings.        better  legislation  with  regard  to  the 
protection  of  infants  will  be  glad  to 
know  t  Zealand  is  likely  to  lead  the  way  in 

the  mauv,.  i  iicre  has  been  all  over  Australia  some 
startling  evidence  lately  as  to  the  way  in  which 
children  are  treated  in  private  foundling  homes. 
Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  either  along  the 
lines  of  establishing  State  Foundling  Homes,  or  of 
having  a  complete  and  thorough  supervision  of  pri- 
vate homes  where  children  are  tended.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
work  of  supervision  should  be  in  the  hands  of  com- 
petent nurses,  preferably  women  doctors.  At  any 
rate  New  Zealand  is  likely  to  introduce  legislation 
dealing  with  the  matter,  and  the  Bill  will  be  watched 
with  interest,  for  both  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
have  stated  their  intentions  of  bringing  up  the 
question. 

No  clearer  indication  of  the  growth 
a  d*^  of  public  sentiment  with   regard  to 

labour.  social  conditions  has  lately  appeared 

than  a  resolution  which  was  passed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Bendigo  (Vic.)  Diocesan  Synod 
a  few  days  ago.  In  conjunction  with  the  article  on 
"  Church  and  Labour,"  which  appeared  in  our  last 
issue,  it  is  very  significant  indeed.  Hitherto  some 
Churches  have  stood  rather  aloof  from  active  service 
as  far  as  objectionable  features  of  society  are  con- 
cerned, and  it  has  been  felt  by  a  great  many  that  the 
movement  among  the  working  classes  was  going  on 
without  the  super\-ision  that  it  ought  to  have  from 
Christian  Churches.  Following  is  a  resolution  which 
was  passed  as  well  as  being  spoken  to  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest.  When  the  Church  begins  to  take 
up  the   study   of   questions   in   this   spirit,   there   is 


bright  hope  for  a  better  condition  of  affairs.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  Church  is  against  oppres- 
sive conditions,  but  the  fact  has  not  been  empha- 
sised as  it  should  have  betn.  The  example  of  the 
Bendigo  Synod  may  well  be  followed  by  every  simi- 
lar body  throughout  the  Commonwealth  :  — 

That  proTision  should  be  made  to  assist  the  clergy  in 
the  systematic  etudy  of  social  relations,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Christian  principles  and  the  ethical  character^  of 
the  actual  organisations  of  industrial  society;  that  the 
attention  of  men  who  are  being  drawn  to  holy  orders 
should  be  called  to  the  importance  of  this  subject;  and 
that  more  attention  should  J>e  given  to  the  public  teach- 
ing of  the  church,  and  to  the  responsibility  and  the  duty 
of  the  Ohrietian  to  his  neighbour,  with  special  reference 
to  the  moral  cliaracter  of  the  actual  conditions  of  indus- 
trial life. 

Evidently   Sir  Joseph  Ward   is   not 
New  Zealand      going  to  be   led   into   any   devious 
A  State  Bank,     '^'ays    by    the   suggestion    of    some 
members  of  Parliament  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  take  over  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 
Sir  Joseph's  position  is  made  very  clear  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  — 

He  thought  it  was  a  terrible  thing,  where  such  enormous 
possibilities  were  involved,  that  the  idea  should  be 
created  that  the  Government  could  take  over  such  an  in- 
stitution simply  on  ite  own  initiative,  or  by  passing: 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  Wiat  did  the  taking  over 
the  bank  imply?  The  Government  had  only  a 
comparatively  small  interest  in  the  bank.  The  liabilities 
amounted  to  £18.395,338,  and  he  was  asked  by  people  in 
the  most  innocent  manner,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  enor- 
mous responsibilities  beliind  the  request,  to  take  over  a 
bank  with  those  liabilities.  Supposing  the  Government 
was  foolish  enough  to  accede  to  the  request,  what  would 
immediately  follow?  The  shareholders  had  the  control  of 
the  deposits,  amounting  to  £15.000,000,  bills  under  dis- 
counts, and  so  on.  Would  the  shareholders  give  up  that 
business?  Were  the  shareliolders  so  void  of  commonsense. 
so  stupid,  as  to  let  the  colony  "collar"  their  deposits 
and  their  business?  They  would  say  to  the  Government, 
■■  Take  over,  if  you  like,  our  liabilities,  but  we  will  carry 
on  our  own  business  in  our  own  way,"  and  the  country 
could  not  stop  them.  It  really  came  back  to  the  question 
of  whether  this  country  should  establish  a  State  bank. 
Theoretically  that  sounded  all  right,  but  in  practice  it 
was  almost  impossible.  If  tliis  was  the  initiation  of 
banking  in  the  colony  the  Government  might  create  such 
an  institution,  but  at  present  the  Oovernment  was  asked 
to  take  over  as  a  State  Bank  an  institution  witti  (»nor- 
irouH   1  labilities. 

Sir  Joseph   is  wise.      Argument  would   need   in   In- 
very  strong  indeed  to  warrant  a  course  like  that  pro 
posed. 

The    New    South    Wales    elections 

New  South  Wales  ^^^^  T^^^"^^  o"  ^he  loth  Septemb<r. 
Elections.  The  Government  has  won,  but  th" 
victory  has  not  been  such  a  sweep- 
ing one  as  was  anticipated.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  comparison  of  the  present  posi- 
tion with  the  late  Parliament,  for  things  had  become 
somewhat  indefinable  through  the  split  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Independent  Party,  and  the  de- 
fection of  its  leader  to  the  Government.  As  far, 
however,  as  can  be  judged  at  a  hasty  glance  at  in- 
complete returns,  the  Government  is  not  in  such  a 
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strong  position  as  before.  The  Labour  Party  ap- 
pears to  have  risen  from  22  seats  to  34,  which  is  a 
vtry  substantial  gain  indeed.  Labour's  gains  appear 
to  he  greatest  in  the  country.  The  Government  has 
lost  several  good  men.  One  of  its  most  serious 
losses  was  Mr.  A.  Bruntnell,  who  represents  a  type 
which  no  Government  can  afford  to  lose.  Possiblv 
his  transference  from  his  old  constituency  to  a  new 
one  had  largely  to  do  with  his  defeat,  for  it  must 
have  been  simply  insufficient  knowledge  of  him  that 
failed  to  secure  a  victorious  number.  Mr.  Wade, 
the  Attorney-General,  scored  a  magnificent  success, 
bi-ating  his  opponent  by  3302,  while  Mr.  Carruthers' 
majority  was  3795.  The  general  result  would  prob- 
ably have  been  very  much  more  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Carruthers  had  he  not  engaged  lately  in  such  a 
wild  and  inflammatory  crusade  against  the  Federal 
Government.  It  has  been  most  undignified  and  un- 
m-cessary.  The  new  House  will  probably  work  out 
at  something  like  the  following :— Government,  45  ; 
Labour,  34;  Independent,  11.  The  Government  is, 
of  course,  safe  even  with  a  full  combination  of  the 
two  other  forces,  which  is  not  likely  to  eventuate. 
Some  of  the  Independents  can  be  counted  on  to  sup- 
port the  Government.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
th'ngs  about  the  election  is  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Crick. 
It  seemed  incredible  that  after  what  had  happent-d 
any  constituency  could  return  him  to  Parliament  as 
a  representative,  and  New  South  Wales  is  to  be  con- 
jrritulated  upon  his  rejection. 


majority  neutralises  the  vote.  And  this  in  a  demo- 
cratic ( ?)  community.  I  shall  deal  with  the  subject 
thoroughly  in  the  next  issue 


The  N.S.W. 

Local  Option 

Poll. 


Sufficient  details  have  not  come  to 
hand  at  the  time  of  closing  these 
pages  to  say  what  the  result  of  the 
Local  Option  Poll  in  New  South 
Wales  will  be,  but  indications  seem  to  go  to  prove 
that  the  Reduction  issue,  which  is  dependent  on  an 
actual  majority  only,  will  be  carried  almost  univer- 
sally, and  that  the  No-license  issue  will  fail  to  be 
carried  only  because  a  three-fifths  majority  is  neces- 
sary for  it.  In  cases  that  have  come  to  hand,  No- 
license  easily  leads,   but   the  iniquitous  three-fifths 


The  Governing 

Capacity 

of  Britons. 


London,  August,  1907. 
The  disastrous  failure  of  the  British 
delegation  at  the  Peace  Conference 
to  fulfil  any  of  the  high  hopes  enter- 
tained throughout  the  world  as  the 
result  of  their  action  at  the  Hague  is  described  so 
fully  else^vhere  that  I  need  not  discuss  it  here.  But 
it  raises  a  very  serious  question,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  all  thoughtful  men  and  women  ought  to  be 
directed.  Has  the  British  race  lost  the  pre-eminent 
capacity  for  self-government  upon  which  we  used  to 
pride  ourselves?  The  facts  are  rather  against  us. 
The  British  nation  has  been  tested  under  the  Union- 
ist Administration  by  war.  How  dismally  it  failed 
is  in  everyone's  memory.  By  an  expenditure  of 
;^25o,ooo,ooo,   and  by  putting  450,000  men  under 
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Illustrations  Bitrcati.'] 

The  Aged  Novelist  Ouida. 

A  Snapshot  in  her  garden  at  Viareggio,  Tusc.iny. 


arms,  it  succeeded  after  two  and  a-half  years'  fight- 
ing in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  a  foe  whose 
whole  male  population  of  fighting  age  was  under 
100,000  in  number.  But  in  Lord  Rosebery's  classic 
phrase,  "  we  muddled  through  somehow."  Now  the 
British  nation,  under  a  Liberal  Administration,  has 
been  tested  by  a  campaign  of  peace.  It  had  an 
unequalled  opportunity.  Behind  it  were  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  pre-eminent  position  at  the  first  Con- 
ference and  the  enthusiastic  support  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
the  Liberal  Government  has  muddled  through  its 
peace  capaign  with  almost  as  disastrous  a  loss  of 
national  prestige  as  its  predece.ssor  muddled  through 
the  Boer  War.  Why  is  this?  No  one  denies  the 
earnest  purpose  of  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  states- 
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manship  of  Sir  E.  Grey.  But  their  delegates  have 
achieved  nothing  that  the  nation  had  been  led  to 
expect  they  would  secure.  Why  this  failure,  this 
bitter  disappointment  of  a  nation's  hopes? 


The 


The  answer,   we  fear,   is  that  John 

Absent"5inded     ^""'    '^'^'t  ^>-   ^   ^°"g  Pf'^^^^^^ 
Beggar.  prosperity,   has  grown  slack.      The 

strenuous  life  has  become  repel- 
lent. He  thinks  it  is  sufficient  to  rely  u|X)n  past 
traditions  rather  than  upon  present  exertion,  and 
secure  in  the  conviction  that  he  can  always  muddle 
through  somehow,  he  neglects  the  elementary  con- 
ditions of  successful  generalship.  He  has  become 
almost  as  much  of  an  absent-minded  beggar  as 
Tommy  Atkins,  and  he  is  reaping  the  consequences 
of  his  want  of  anxious  forethought  and  careful  pre- 
paration for  the  probabilities  of  the  future.  He 
thinks  it  is  enough  to  wish  for  a  thing  to  have  it. 
That  he  who  wills  the  end  ought  also  to  will  the 
means  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  never  said  a  truer  thing  than 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  wish  for  peace,  we  must 
also  work  for  it.  So  long  as  Ministers  thought  they 
could  secure  some  direct  practical  result  from  the 
Hague  Conference  which  would  enable  them  to  save 
millions  with  which  they  could  carry  out  their  pro- 
gramme of  social  reform,  the\'  were  keen  enough. 
But  as  soon  as  that  prospect  faded  away  their  in- 
terest slackened,  and  the  whole  control  of  the  Con- 
ference fell  into  the  hands  of  the  permanent  bureau- 
cracy which  has  acted  as  it  was  certain  to  act,  and 
with  the  inevitable  results.  What  I  am  concerned 
with  is  whether  this  inability  to  see  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  readjust  your  means  when  you  have  changed 
your  ends  has  become  an  inveterate  national  failing 
or  whether  it  is  capable  of  cure. 

jhg  The  tendency  to  let  things  slide  and 

Party  System      to  put  out  of  our  minds  everything 

and  which  is  not  immediately  and  obvi- 

tne  Empire.  ously  pressing  is  enormously  streng- 
thened Ly  two  things,  both  of  which  are  permanent. 
The  first  is  the  party  system,  the  second  is  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Empire.  Both,  we  believe,  do  more 
good  than  harm,  but  the  blindest  can  .see  how  both 
hinder  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  careful  pre- 
vision, without  which  we  shall  sooner  or  later  come 
to  ruin.  The  absorbing  and  clamant  demands  of 
the  party  system  render  it  impossible  for  a  Cabinet 
not  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  chance  of  an 
adverse  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  to 
the  maintenance  of  British  prestige  at  a  dozen 
Hague  Conferences.  The  existence  of  our  Empire, 
which  ought  to  compel  our  statesmen  to  take  a  wider 
outlook,  operates  often  by  the  very  multiplicity  of 
the  subjects  which  it  forces  upon  their  attention  in 
the  very  opposite  direction.  We  all  know  of  the 
old  stor\'  of  the  Sea  Lord  who  was  kept  so  busy 
signing  papers  all  day  that  he  had  no  time  to  re- 


member there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  British  Navy. 
It  is  the  same  thing  with  our  Cabinet  Ministers. 
They  have  hardly  time  to  open  their  red  boxes  and 
read  their  contents.  The  temptation  to  neglect 
everything  that  can  be  neglected  without  the  exac- 
tion of  an  immediate  penalty  l>ecomes  irresistible. 
It  has  been  often  remarked  that  if  the  utterance  of 
a  lie  were  immediately  followed  by  a  horrible  twinge 
of  toothache,  it  would  do  more  to  promote  veracity 
than  the  certainty  that  liars  would  spend  an  etemity 
in  the  flames  of  hell.  What  we  have  yet  to  discover 
is  how  to  provide  that  indisp<Misable  exaction  of  the 
twinge  of  toothache ;  for  the  neglect  to  take  thought 
betimes  concerning  great  questions,  is  only  punished 
at  present  months  and  years  aften\'ards. 


The 


The    Hague     Conference   was    pri- 

i«»..sJi''n<.fo.<.«   marily   a    Conference  to   reconsider 
Imperial  Defence       j  /      i^      ^i_         i        r  , 

Committee.  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^"^  rules  of  war,  and 
especially  the  rules  of  naval  war. 
The  questions  on  the  programme,  which  had  been 
on  the  programme  from  the  first,  went  to  the  root 
of  our  whole  method  of  naval  warfare.  But  month 
after  month  passed,  and  no  .serious  effort  was  ever 
made,  either  by  the  late  Government  or  by  the  pre- 
sent Government,  to  think  out  what  line  we  ought 
to  take  at  the  Conference.  Ministers  were  warned 
and  entreated  to  study  these  questions.  They  let 
them  slide.  With  the  melancholy  example  of  Russia 
in  1899  before  them,  they  pledged  themselves  to 
bring  the  question  of  armaments  before  the  Confer- 
ence, but  made  no  preliminary  .study  as  to  what  they 
were  to  say  when  the  Conference  met.  None  of  the 
questions  of  naval  warfare  which  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  Conference  for  weeks  were  ever  dis- 
cussed seriously  and  with  business-like  method  by 
the  Government.  Few  if  any  of  them  were  ever 
submitted  to  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee. 
"  Whatever  decision  Ministers  have  come  to  upon 
the  que.stion  of  maritime  capture,"  said  one  distin- 
guished ex-Minister,  "  I  am  quite  sure  they  have 
come  to  on  a  very  inadequate  examination  of  the 
facts."  The  same  might  be  said  about  almost  ever}' 
other  question  that  has  come  before  the  Conference. 
There  has  been  no  preparation  beforehand,  no  defi- 
nite plan  of  operations,  no  co-ordination  of  forces. 
Everything  has  been  allowed  to  slide.  How  dif- 
ferentlv  the  Germans  act! 


William  11. 
as 


There  is  a  perceptible  and  most 
welcome  improvement  in  the  rela- 
friedens'kalser.  t'^ns  of  France  and  Germany. 
The  visit  of  M.  Etienne  to  Kiel, 
and  his  conversations  with  the  Kaiser,  followed  by 
the  publication  of  an  interview  with  Prince  Biilow  in 
the  Figaro,  all  point  in  this  direction.  The  outlook  is 
hopeful,  but  the  task  of  bringing  about  a  good 
understanding  between  two  nations  so  long  separated 
by  mutual  distrust,  suspicion,  and  painful  memories 
must  of  necessity  be  a  slow  one.    France  needs  to  be 
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They   are   all   trying  to   hatch  the  egg. 


Kladderadatsch.^ 
Let  us  hope  that  the  result  will  be  nothing  terrible. 

tactfully  handled.  She  has  not  yet  recovered  from, 
the  shock  she  received  over  the  Morocco  affair. 
Prince  Billow  very  frankly  explained  his  own  views 
to  his  interviewer.  Detente  first,  entente  afterwards — 
after  some  years  of  detente  he  thought  it  might  be 
possible  to  conclude  an  entente.  Germany,  he  de- 
clared, wants  peace.  She  will  abide  faithfully  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  and  she  does  not 
desire  any  more  colonies.  The  increase  in  her 
navy  is  due  to  the  desire  to  protect  her  commerce, 
not  to  attack  her  neighbours.  Looking  beyond 
Europe,  Prince  Biilow  saw  no  indications  that  peace 
was  likely  to  be  disturbed.  He  had  no  belief  in  the 
Yellow  Peril.  "  Japan  was  too  prudent  and  serious 
to  dream  of  menacing  Europe."  Nor  had  he  any 
faith  in  the  future  invasion  of  Europe  by  China. 
The  possibility  of  a  permanent  and  normal  co-opera- 
tion of  the  European  Powers,  such  as  had  been  real- 
ised temporarily  in  China,  might,  he  thought,  be  re- 
garded as  a  remote  ideal.  It  was  a  distant  mountain 
that  ought  one  day  to  be  climbed.  Meanwhile, 
pending  the  gradual  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  a 
United  States  of  Europe,  let  us  each  cultivate  our 
own  gardens  in  peace.  William  II.  is  evidently 
taking  his  7-6le  of  Friedenskaiser  in  serious  earnest. 


The    irresponsible     hoodlum     Press 

The  has    been    the    one    disturbing    ele- 

Real  Yellow  Peril,   ment  in  the  international  situation. 

They  are  the  real  Yellow  Peril  of 
the  world.  The  yellow  papers  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan  have  done  their  utmost  to  plunge  the  two 
Powers  into  war.  They  eagerly  seized  upon  the  an- 
nouncement that  sixteen  American  battleships  were 
to  be  sent  on  a  cruise  from  their  Atlantic  station  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  pretext  for  working  up  a  vio- 
lent agitation.  America  was  fully  within  her  rights. 
Every  Government  has  an  absolute  right  to  move  its 
fleets  where  it  pleases.  No  sane  person  who  was 
aware  of  the  good  feeling  that  prevails  between  the 
Governments  of  the  two  countries  could  regard  the 
course  as  implying  even  the  shadow  of  a  menace. 
But  the  very  last  quality  that  can  be  imputed  to  the 
Yellow  Press  is  sanity.  It  energetically  fanned  the 
smouldering  embers  of  belligerent  feeling.  To  talk 
of  the  possibility  of  war  from  one  side  or  the  other 
was  to  ignore  geography  and  the  range  of  attack  of 
modern  fleets.  Yokohama  is  fifteen  days'  steaming 
from  San  Francisco.  Portsmouth  is  not  four  from 
Cronstadt.  It  also  implied  an  ignorance  of  the 
financial  drain  of  such  a  conflict.  The  Japanese 
campaign  against  Russia  cost  her,  according  to  the 
latest  received  estimates,  ^^156, 000,000.  A  war  with 
the  United  States  would  involve  an  even  heavier  ex- 
penditure. Happily  the  saner  elements  in  the  two 
nations  were  able  to  assert  themselves  to  such  pur 
pose  that  the  agitation  has  died  down. 


The  menace  of  the  Yellow  Press  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  admitted 
by  every  responsible  statesman.  But 
there  is  as  yet  no  remedy  against 
its  reckless  statements,  for  a  nation,  unlike  an  indi 
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New  Transvaal  Flag. 
The  new  flag  of  the  Transvaal  Colony,  a  reproduction  of 
which  is  here  given,  has  been  approved  by  Mr.  Botha  and  the 
Colonial  Office.  The  basis  of  the  flag  is  the  Vierkleur  of  the 
old  South  African  fUpublic.  This,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  originally  constructed  by  taking  the  red,  white,  and 
blue  ensign  of  Holland,  and  adding  to  it  a- horizontal  green 
bar  to  stand  for  the  veldt.  Upon  the  Vierkleur  has  been 
superimposed  the  Union  Jack,  so  as  to  occupy  the  t-op  left- 
hand  corner. 
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vidual,  cannot  bring  an  action  for  libel  in  the  courts 
and  demand  adequate  damages.  The  liberty  of  the 
Press  is  one  thing,  its  license  is  altogether  another. 
Viscount  Aoki,  in  attempting  to  allay  the  storm 
raised  by  the  sensational  Press  of  the  United  States, 
gave  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  growth  of  a  war 
scare.     He  said  :  — 

It  is  quite  inconceivable  where  these  silly  stories  are  in- 
vented, where  this  insane  glamour  is  generated.  A  psycholo- 
grist  would  find  it  interesting  to  follow  tl>e  building  up  of 
the  fabric  of  falsehood  and  fallacy  as  an  irresponsible  per- 
son here  tells  an  irresponsible  paper  something,  which  it 
prints,  and  which  an  irresponsible  agitator  cables  to  a 
negligible  Japanese  Jingo  paper,  and  which  it  prints  in 
connection  with  irresponsible  comment  and  invented  inter- 
views, the  whole  coming  back  here  magnified  and  distorted, 
but  presented  as  an  index  of  universal  Japanese  sentiment. 
The  thing  is  ridiculous,  of  course.  Still,  when  one  considers 
the    possibilities,    it    is    gigantically    wicked. 

Nothing  could  be  more  hideously  wicked  than  to 
involve  two  nations  in  a  war  by  these  unscrupulous 
methods. 

Raisuli  is  certainly  one  of  the 
TBe  capture  world's  most  picturesque  personali- 
Kaid  Maclean.  ^^^^-  ^^  ^o  whether  he  is  a  scoun- 
drel or  a  saint  opinions  differ.  He 
Is  probably  a  mixture  of  both.  He  has  been  .de- 
rounced  as  a  callous  murderer,  a  thief  and  a  bandit, 
vvith  a  remarkable  capacity  for  appropriating  his 
neighbour's  goods.  He  has  been  lauded  as  a  saint 
and  a  patriot  w^hose  chief  desire  is  to  see  justice 
-^.one  and  wrongs  righted.  By  those  who  hold  this 
view  he  is  pictured  as  a  modern  Robin  Hood  admin- 
istering rough-and-ready  justice  in  the  summary 
fashion  of  that  popular  iEnglish  hero.  Whatever  his 
precise  qualities  may  be  of  his  success  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  He  has  defied  with  impunitv  the  armies 
of  the  Sultan  and  the  ironclads  of  the  Powers.  He 
has  capturerl  thrice  in  succession  prominent  Euro- 
peans and  held  them  as  hostages  until  his  demands 
have  been  granted.  We  have  been  assured  time  and 
again  that  his  power  has  been  broken,  only  to  find 
that  he  has  reappeared  in  his  old  haunts  as  power- 
ful and  active  as  ever.  He  has  made  of  kidnapping 
a  fine  art  and  knows  how  to  extract  from  it  the 
utmost  advantage  for  himself  and  his  followers.  Tn 
January  last  he  was  shelled  out  of  his  retreat  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tangier,  and  fled  into  the  interior. 
Since  that  time  he  has  again  begun  to  assert  his 
authority',  and  the  Sultan  employed  Kaid  Maclean, 
the  Commander  of  the  Moorish  army,  to  negotiate 
with  Raisuli  for  submission  on  terms.  The  negotia- 
tions were  proceeding  favourably  when  Raisuli  in- 
duced the  Kaid  to  go  several  miles  into  the  moun- 
tains with  a  .small  guard.  He  promptly  secured  the 
negotiator  as  his  prisoner  and  holds  him  as  a  hostage 
unttil  his  terms  have  been  granted..  The  coup  created 
a  .sensation  in  Tangier.  The  Sultan  is  unable  to 
bring  pressure  'to  bear  upon  Raisuli,  nor  can  he  ap- 
nnrently  detach  the  tribes  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood   from    an    open    support    of    th?    brilliant 


brigand.  Raisuli's  terms  are  said  to  be  so  excessive 
that  they  cannot  be  granted.  He  has,  however,  a 
habit  of  getting  what  he  wants. 

Japan  has  taken  one  more  bite  of 

Korea  the  Korean  cherry.     We  have  done 

and  Japan.        the  same  elsewhere  too  often  for  us 

to  have  the  right  to  blame  her. 
With  the  forced  abdication  of  Yi  Heui.  first  Em- 
peror and  last  independent  monarch  of  Korea,  the 
country,  although  still  remaining  nominally  an  inde- 
f)endent  state,  in  reality  becomes  a  Japanese  pro- 
vince. The  event  that  brought  matters  to  a  sudden 
head  was  the  dramatic  appearance  at  the  Hague  of  a 
Korean  deputation  demanding  justice  for  their 
country  at  the  hands  of  the  assembled  nations.  The 
Conference  could  do  nothing,  for  its  constitution  for- 
bids any  discussion  of  the  internal  political  affairs  of 
any  of  its  members.  All  that  the  deputation  could 
do  was  to  register  a  protest  in  the  hearing  of  the 
civilised  world  against  the  treatment  of  their  country 
by  Japan.  The  very  success  of  the  enterprise  proved 
to  be  the  undoing  of  the  Emperor  who  had  arranged 
it.  Japan  intervened  with  derision  and  promptitude. 
Marquis  Hayashi  hurried  over  to  Seoul,  strong  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Emp<^ror,  and 
after  great  reluctance  he  was  forced  to  sign  an  act 
of  abdication. in  favour  of  his  son.  The  Korean 
soldiery  and  populace  rose  in  revolt,  and  there  was 
some  severe  fighting  in  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
Japanese  soldiery  were  poured  into  the  country,  and 
outward  order  at  least  w^as  speedily  restored.  The 
new  Convention  drawn  up  by  Japan,  and  agreed  to 
by  the  present  Emperor,  practically  reduces  Korea 
to  the  position  of  a  Japanese  Egypt  with  the  Marquis 
Ito  as  her  Lord  Cromer.  Tn  the  future  he  will  be 
the  de  facto  ruler  of  the  country's  internal  as  well  as 
of  her  external  affairs. 

The  absorption  of  Korea  by  Japan 

A  Japanese       has  been  a  gradual  process.     By  the 

Egypt.  Treaty     of     February     23rd,     1904, 

Japan  undertook  to  secure  the 
safetv  of  the  Emperor  and  guaranteed  the  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  the  country.  By 
the  Treaty  of  August  22nd.  1904,  she  took  charge 
of  Korean  finance  and  diplomatic  affairs  by  .securing 
the  appointment  of  Japanese  advisers.  On  Novem- 
ber 17th,  1905,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Korea  and 
four  other  Ministers,  out  of  a  total  of  120,  signed  a 
treatv.  without  the  authority  and  against  the  pro- 
test of  the  Emperor,  placing  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Japan  the  control  and  direction  of  the  foreign  affairs 
of  Korea.  In  spite  of  the  prospects  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  populace,  this  treaty  was  acted  upon  by 
Japan  as  if  it  were  a  valid  document.  Its  contents 
were  communicated  to  the  Powers,  none  of  which 
rai.sed  any  objection.  The  process  ot  assimilation 
has  now  been  completed  bv  the  new  Convention 
signed   last  month,    placing  the  control   of  Korea's 
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internal  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  Resi- 
dent-General. The  clauses  of  this  Convention  are  as 
follows :  — 

Article  1.— Tlie  administration  of  Korea  is  placed  under  the 
secure  guidance   of  the   Japanese  Eesident-Oeneral. 

Article  2.— The  enactment  of  all  la-ws  and  ordinances  and 
the  transaction  af  important  State  affairs  shall  receive  the 
approval   of   the   Resident-General. 

Article  3. — The  appointment  of  all  high  responsible  ofBcials 
shall  receive  the  approval  of  the  E*aident-(}€neral. 

Article  4. — Only  persons  recommende  i  hj'  the  Resident- 
General  shall  be  eligible  to  office  in  the  Korean  Government. 

Article  5.~A  distinct  line  of  demarcation  is  to  be  drawn 
between    administrative    and   judicial    afifairs. 

Article  6.— Foreigners  are  to  be  employed  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Resident-General. 

Article  7.— The  first  clause  of  the  convention  of  August  22, 
1904,  providing  for  the  employment  of  a  financial  adviser,  is 
annulled. 

In  explaining  the  terms  of  the  Convention  Marqui.s 
Hayashi  made  a  significant  reference  to  China.  He 
said :  — 

If  Korea's  fate  may  be  regarded  by  China  as  a  lesson,  it 
should  be  a  warning  to  that  country  to  put  her  house  in 
order  before  some  strong  nation  is  moved  to  do  it  f«r  her, 
and  imitate  events  in  Seoul,  where  the  ex-Emperor  has  taken 
to  heart  the  humiliation  he  has  suffered.  China's  despotism, 
which  is  the  worst  form  of  government,  must  yet  reach  a 
crisis,  as  when  the  present  ruling  mind  has  gone  the  State 
will  fall   a  prey  to  intrigues. 

The  war  balloon  is  no  longer  a 
^''*f*th*"*  dream.  It  has  become  an  actuality. 
War  Balloon—  ^^^  Berlin  and  in  Paris  military  air- 
ships have  successfully  performed 
a  series  of  evolutions  which  conclusively  prove  the 
possibility  of  manoeuvring  them  at  will  in  the  air. 
M.  Clemenceau  has  travelled  over  Paris  in  the 
"  Patrie/'  the  French  steerable  war  balloon,  for  an 
hour  at  a  time  with  marvellous  ease.  The  balloon 
returned  to  its  starting  place  and  landed  the  French 
Prime  Minister  in  the  exact  spot  where  the  journey 
had  begun.  The  German  balloon,  after  circling 
round  the  Reichstag  and  other  buildings,  sailed  home 
against  the  wind  at  a  speed  of  twelve  and  a-half 
miles  an  hour.  The  French  Government  proposes 
to  establish  a  fleet  of  war  balloons  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  Even  now  the  balloon  has  become  a  prac- 
tical engine  of  warfare.  For  the  purposes  of  recon- 
naissance it  will  be  indispensable.  Putting  out  from 
its  shed  it  will  be  able  to  traverse  the  four  or  five 
miles  separating  it  from  the  enemy's  lines  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  make  the  necessary  observations,  and 
be  home  again  before  it  has  been  discovered.  In 
a  few  years  the  steerable  balloon  will  have  com- 
pletely revolutionised  warfare.  No  army  will  be  able 
to  hide  from  it.  No  body  of  men  will  lie  able  to 
occupy  a  position  when  a  war  balloon  begins  to  drop 
explosives  from  above ;  there  will  be  a  general  sauve 
qui  feut.  It  will  be  in  the  power  of  a  dozen,  or  even 
half  a  dozen,  men  to  disperse  an  army  corps. 


The    steerable    balloon    is    the   best 
—And  Its         hope  of  the  advocates  of  peace  in 
Consequences.      their    war    upon    war.      The    conse- 
quences   that   will    follow    the   con- 
quest of  the  air  are  so  terrifying  and  immeasurable 
that  every  prudent  and  far-seeing  man  mtist  contem- 


Ulk.\  Germany. 

The  Bridge  of  Peace. 
Now,    Edward,   the   bridge   is   safe.     You   can   once   more 
come  over  to  us." 

plate  with  horror  this  mo-st  drastic  of  all  revolutions. 
The  abolition  of  the  present  methods  of  waging  war 
is  only  one  of  the  changes  that  will  follow  the  arri- 
val of  the  .steerable  balloon.  It  will  abolish  fron- 
tiers, sweep  awav  tariffs,  and  render  passports  so 
much  waste  paper.  No  one  has  yet  foreseen  what 
effects  it  may  have  upon  the  laws  of  property.  All 
the  belongings  of  a  man  hitherto  have  been  con- 
sidered safe,  if  only  the  surrounding  wall  has  been 
built  high  enough.  But  what  will  happen  when  the 
attack  upon  property  is  made  in  a  vertical  in.stead 
of  in  a  lateral  direction  ?  Or  if  it  is  carried  on  from 
both  directions  at  once!  The  Socialist  and  the 
peace  advocate  may  each  find  in  the  steerable  bal- 
loon his  triumphal  chariot. 

The    three-cornered    contest    in    the 
The  Member       Colne  Valley   division   of  Yorkshire 


for  the 


resulted    in    the    return    of    the    So- 


Starving  Child.      .  ,.  ,. ,  ,      .       1     f  .1 

cialist  candidate  at  the  head  of  the 

poll.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  England  a 
Socialist,  pure  and  simple,  takes  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Victor  Grayson's  appear- 
ance at  Westminster  is  a  notable  sign  of  the  times, 
and  it  has  caused  the  gravest  searchings  of  heart 
among  those  who  regard  politics  as  something  apart 
from  the  really  vital  interests  of  the  people.  The 
combined  Liberal  and  Socialist  vote  had  never  be- 
fore given  them  a  majority  of  more  than  1784. 
Last  month  their  majority  rose  to  3866.  In  twelve 
vears  tho  Socialist  vote  has  leaped  up  from    1245 
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The  Centenary  of  Protestant  Missions  in  China. 
A  misaionary  conference  has  just  been  held  in  Shanghai,  tlie  occasion  being:  the  centenary  of  Protestant  missions  in 
China.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  at  work  amongst  the  Oliinese  for  several  centuries,  but  it  is  just  100  years 
.since  the  first  Protestant  missionary  obtained  a  footing  in  China.  At  the  centenary  celebration  delegates  to  the  num- 
>)er  of  some  600  or  700,  representing  every  branch  of  the  Protestant  Churdi  in  (liin.i  tnok  part  The  event  wa«  fit- 
tingly celebrated  in  many  parts  of  Australia  this  month. 


to  3648.  The  character  of  Mr.  Grayson  is  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  victory  he  has  achieved.  He  stands 
alone — a  bullet  hurled  by  the  electors  of  the  Valley 
at  the  established  order.  He  has  proclaimed  himself 
the  "member  for  the  starving  child."  He  is  only 
twenty-five  years  old,  but  he  has  experienced  the 
pinch  of  poverty  and  shared  the  miseries  of  the  lives 
of  the  poor.  He  has  tranrped  through  the  country 
lx?gging  his  way  and  breaking  stones  in  the  casual 
wards.  He  spent  six  years  as  a  worker  in  an  engi- 
neering shop.  He  has  added  to  this  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  life  of  the  poor  and  the  down-trodden 
the  education  of  the  Universitv  .ui.l  th.'  f.rv.-nt  /eal 
of  an  apostle  of  Socialism. 

His  return  is  somcthiin;  ol  an  inter- 
national portent.  It  comes  as  a  re- 
minder to  the  assembled  Powers  at 
the  Hague  Conference  of  the  very 
thin  ice  on  which  they  are  standing.  They  need  this 
reminder,  for  there  is  nothing  more  astounding  th;n> 
the  calm  assurance  with  which  the  delegates,  esp<-. 
ally  those  of  the  great  Powers,  assume  that  thi  ^ 
and  their  Governments  and  their  armaments  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  eternal  order  of  things.     If  the 


f  The  Powers 
on 
Thin  Ice. 


Conference  had  the  slightest  notion  how  thin  the  ice 
is  on  which  it  stands  it  would  not  light  a  bonfire 
thereon  over  its  refusal  to  consider  the  question  of 
armaments.  For  what  is  the  thin  ice?  It  is  the 
established  social  order,  the  old  organisation  of 
wealth  capitalised  in  land  and  industry,  which  puts 
the  control  of  the  earth  into  the  hands  of  those  that 
possess  it  and  assures  them  the  monopoly  of  position 
and  power  by  the  terrible  apparatus  of  artillery  and 
bayonets.  What  is  the  gulf  below?  It  is  the  abyss 
where  dwell  those  who  possess  nothing,  the  abode  of 
the  immense  majority  of  the  human  race,  men  and 
women  who  do  the  rough  work  of  the  world,  the 
toilers  of  the  field,  the  mine,  and  the  factory,  the 
poor  and  the  disinherited  of  the  world.  Between 
the  Conference  and  that  abyss  there  is  only  a  layer 
of  ic<-  whirh  jrrows  thinner  every  dav. 

Colne  Valley  is  one  laiiinuu-s  crack 
The  Ice  Cracking,  tx'o^'ath  the  feet  of  these  puissant 
Governments.  There  have  been 
other  rumblings  and  bendings.  In 
(-..-I  many,  at  the  last  elections,  the  Social  Democracy 
secured  a  larger  number  of  votes  than  any  other 
party  in  the  Reichstag.     In   Austria,  the  Socialists 
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Preparing 

for 
Pensions. 


are  the  strongest  group  in  the  new  Rcichsrath.  In 
France,  the  National  Council  of  the  Socialist  Party 
have  published  a  vehement  manifesto  against  "  the 
demented  Government"  which  "seeks  to  provoke 
the  working  classes  in  every  way  possible."  In  every 
country  the  refusal  of  the  Conference  to  occupy  itself 
with  the  insensate  waste  of  the  wealth  of  the  world 
by  augmenting  the  wretchedness  of  the  world  will 
give  strength  to  the  Socialist  Party.  If  much  longer 
unheeded,  the  seething  waters  of  discontent  below 
the  ice-crust  will  burst  up  in  the  geyser  of  revolu- 
tion. 

"  The  Colne  Valley  Election  was 
not  a  victory  for  revolutionary  So- 
cialism. It  was  a  victory  for  Old 
Age  Pensions.  Pensions  carried 
Grayson  to  the  head  of  the  poll."  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  a  business  friend  who  witnessed  the  election. 
However  this  may  be,  the  imminence  of  Pensions 
is  recognised  on  all  sides.  Another  sign  is  the  issue 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  of  a  Blue-book 
containing  tables  prepared  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  with  preliminary  me- 
morandum. This  latter  is  a  rechauffe  of  the  results 
of  previous  Commissions  and  committees  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  calculated  that  of  persons  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age  at  present  in  the  workhouse  only  lo  per 
cent,  would  be  likely  to  leave  if  pensioned.  The 
expenditure  on  indoor  relief  would  be  practically  un- 
affected. Outdoor  relief  given  to  persons  over  sixty- 
five  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  ;;^i, 630,000  to  ^1,838,000.  This  is  a  sum 
that  might  be  saved  for  Pensions.  New  material 
is  supplied  in  returns  of  pensioners  of  all  kinds, 
from  national  and  municipal  services  to  trade 
unions,  friendlv  societies  and  charities. 


1  hesc  are  estimated  to  total  about 
Poorest  Mrst.  ^  quarter  of  a  million,  and  to  receive 
10^  millions  sterling  a  year,  it  is 
also  pointed  out  that  there  are  over 
half  a  million  of  persons  pensionable  on  the  ground 
of  possessing  less  than  los.  a  week  in  their  own 
right.  There  are  many  other  suggestions  more  or 
less  pertinent.  But  nowhere  in  the  Blue-book  is 
there  any  reference  to  what  is  the  most  vital  fact  of 
the  recent  situation — namely,  the  explicit  and  em- 
[)hatic  adhesion  of  the  Government  to  the  principle 
of  universal  and  non-contributory  Pensions.  The 
estimates  of  numbers  and  cost  are  based  on  the  old 
and  abandoned  principle  of  discrimination  in  favour 
of  poverty  and  •'  thrift " ;  while  the  stress"  laid  on 
the  number  of  existing  pensioners  suggests  a  new 
principle  of  discrimination  against  thrift.  Mr.  John 
Burns  says  that  tTiis  information  is  offered  in  order 
that,  in  the  event  of  Pensions  being  introduced  by 
instalments,  the  first  instalment  should  be  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  those  who  at  present  have  no  pensions 
of  any  kind.  Existing  pensioners  would  then  wait 
for  later  instalments  of  a  universal  system. 

The  -•^n  array  of  striking  figures  reveals 

Lengthened  Life  a    most    gratifying    increase    in    the 

of  longevity    of    the    working    classes. 

Labour.  gj^^^^,  ^g^.  ^j^^,  average  age  at  death 

of  stonemasfins  has  advanced  from  41^  years  to  51 J  ; 
of  engineers  from  41^  to  54^;  and  of  carpenters 
and  joiners  from  36^  to  5 if — an  increase  of  9^ 
years,  13^  years,  and  15  years  respectively.  These 
figures  seem,  to  .suggest  that  the  working  life  of 
labour  is  extending,  in  spite  of  a  general  impression 
to  the  contrary.  But  both  in  1875  and  in  1905 
bricklayers   on  the  average   died   at   the  same   age, 
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"  La  Patrie,"  the  French  Steerable  War  Balloon 
(in  which  M.  Clemencean  made  an  ascent). 
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ihe  Monarch 

of 
Good  Will. 


JSEi" 


I  ribune.]  Homeless  and  Friendless. 

Huddorsfield,  Jarrow,  and  Colne  Valley  have  rejected  Pro- 
tection, and  repudiated  tlie  preten.si'jns  of  the  House  of 
Lorda. 

49  ;  while  the  life  of  the  compositor  during  the  same 
period  has  receded  by  six  months — from  50^  to 
49J- 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  finds  the  chief 
factor  of  social  progress  in  a  cer- 
tain Good  Will  which  operates 
(■easelessiy  to  make  order  out  of 
casualty,  beautv  out  of  confusion,  kindlim'ss  out  of 
cruelty.  Of  this  Good  Will  King  Kdward  VI  I. 
seems  to  be  the  very  organ  and  embodiment.  His 
tours  abroad  are  triumphs  of  international  good- 
fellowship.  Every  "  Royal  progress "  at  hom<' 
deep<'ns  the  sense  of  national  oneness.  The  whole 
machinery  of  our  party  system  is  directeu  to  empha- 
sising and  inflaming  our  differences;  it  imperatively 
demands  as  corrective  and  counterpoise  a  means  of 
expressing  and  enfcjrcing  our  unity.  This  need  is 
nobly  met. by  our  monarch.  He  'ays  stress  on  the 
■  things  on  which  all  good  men  are  agreed,  but  which 
are  too  readily  ignored  in  the  wrangles  of  party. 
His  sympathy  covers  the  community  ;  and  is  mafk' 
evident  in  a  way  that  leaves  his  subjects  of  all 
grades  and  shades  glowing  with  a  sense  of  their 
fundam<'ntal  fellowship.  Of  this  high  vocation  la.>t 
month  has  offered  several  instances.  His  Majesty 
goes  to  Bangor  on  the  9th  to  lay  the  foundation- 
intone  of  North  Wales  University  College,  delights 
the  hearts  of  th<'  Welsh  by  applauding  their  natioml 
language  and  national  traditions.  <'nforces  the  neces- 
sitv  of  affording  their  youth  "  the  most  complete' 
equipment  possible,"  extols  character  based  on  self- 
respect  and  self-sacrifice  as  es.sential  to  a  wise  edu- 
cation, and  knights  the  Principal.  He  passes  over 
to  Ireland  to  visit  the  Dublin  Exhibition  on  the  10th. 
serenelv   confident   of   the   people's   loyalty,    and    is 


greeted  with  ten  miles  of  enthusiastic  welcome.  He 
gives  his  Royal  blessing  to  the  municipal  housing 
experiments  of  Kingstown  ;  he  knows  that  "  the  effi- 
ciency of  labour  and  the  well-being  of  the  worker 
greatly  depend  upon  a  healthy  and  happy  home  "  ; 
he  compliments  Irish  enterprise  and  industry,  and 
encourages  cottage  industries.  All  parties  respond 
to  his  sympathetic  touch,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land are  a  United  Kingdom  in  their  King  at  least. 

On    the     13th    he    comes    over    to 

"The  .Stnith    Wales    to    open    the    Queen 

Edward  Cross. '     Alexandra  Dock  vt  Cardiff.    There, 

at  the  centre  of  the  greatest  coal- 
mining region  in  his  dominions,  he  makes  one  of  the 
noblest  and  at  the  same  time  most  popular  Royal 
pronouncements.  Referring  to  disasters  which  occur 
in  the  mines,  he  said:  — 

I  have  often  read  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  prid« 
how  on  6uch  occasions,  when  numhera  of  miners  are  cut  off 
by  falls  of  debris  or  other  obstruction  from  the  outer  world, 
their  fellow- workers,  undeterred  by  their  perfect  knowledpe 
of  the  danger  of  the  attempt,  eagerly  volunteer  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  rescue.  The  whole  country  applauds,  and  is 
grateful  for  the  courage  and  devotion  of  such  heroes.  But  I 
have  felt  that  insufficient  means  exist  of  giving  a  worthy 
and  lasting  public  recognition  of  these  brave  deeds.  I  pro- 
pose very  shortly  to  establish  a  decoration  bearing  my  own 
name,  to  be  awarded  to  the  courageous  men  who  in  the 
mines  and  quarries  of  this  country  risk  their  lives  in  order 
to  save  the  lives  of  others. 

The  new  order  has  promptly  been  styled  ■  the 
Edward  Cross " — a  parallel  and  contrast  to  "  the 
Victoria  Cross "  full  of  a  deep  significance.  Both 
are  "  For  Valour  "" ;  but  that  industrial  valour  is  to 
be  honoured  equally  with  inilitary  registers  a  whole 
world  of  progress.  The  national  conscience  glows 
with  a  noble  sense  of  satisfaction. 


Wi'KlinitiHer   (-azette.l 

A  Little  Coaching. 

.Now.  tl  en,   ni  lul  you  say  "Colonial   Preference.'     Nniie  of 
your  tricks!" 
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The 

New  "Knights 

of 

Labour." 

classes.      He 


The  King  goes  on  knighting  aiul 
uniting  all  classes.  He  has  knighted 
John  Kirk  for  looking  after  the 
i-hiklren  of  the  poorer  working 
has  knighted  William  Cremer,  the 
Labour  apostle  of  peace.  And  at  Cardiff  he  knights 
William  Grossman,  stonemason,  Labour  Lord  Mayor 
of  that  city.  Needless  to  say  the  Labour  world 
resounds  with  applause.  The  King  seems  to  have 
fully  recognised  that  the  overwhelming  majoritv  of 
his  subjects  belong  to  the  working  classes,  and  acts 
accordingly.  Already  he  bids  fair  to  be  known  as 
our  first  Labour  Monarch.  The  old  horror  of  labour 
unions  and  labour  leaders  has  now  l>een  officially 
condemned  by  the  Court,  and  Society  everv^here 
will  perforce  have  to  follow  suit.  The  King  has 
ensured — so  far  as  Royal  influence  can  ensure — that 
the  Labour  movement  throughout  the  world  shall 
receive  frank  and  friendly  recognition  from  all  other 
classes. 


Party  Traffic 

in 

Titles. 


These  knighthoods  conferred  upon 
poor  men,  for  conspicuous  merit, 
fiing  into  lurid  contrast  the  titles 
which  from  of  old  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  rich  men  for  reasons  that  are  not  patent 
to  the  public  eye.  Without  touching  on  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  Mr.  Lea's  action  in  the  Commons, 
it  is  about  time  to  speak  out  boldly  on  the  shameful 
traffic  that  has  been  carried  on  by  both  Parties  in 
titles  of  nobility.  It  is  common  knowledge  now 
that  every  title,  from  knighthood  to  peerage,  can  be 
purchased  by  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  Party 
to  which  the  purchaser  belongs.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  language  strong  enough  to  condemn  this  in- 
famous practice.  Honours  bestowed  by  the  King  as 
the  Head  of  the  Nation  ought  to  be  bestowed,  if 
bestowed  at  all,  on  national  grounds  and  on  personal 
merit.  To  prostitute  the  honours  in  the  gift  of  the 
nation  to  the  purpose  of  raking  the  shekels  into 
party  coffers  is  in  the  highest  degree  immoral.  It 
debases  the  whole  standard  of  national  life ;  it  de- 
clares that  money,  not  merit,  wins  the  palm ;  it 
affects  the  "  vital  interests  and  national  honour  " 
much  more  profoundly  than  most  occasions  for  war ; 
it  pollutes  the  very'  sources  of  public  honour  with 
partisanship,  venality  and  manifold  corruption.  To 
make  the  King  a  party  to  such  transactions  is  ethical 
disloyalty  of  the  meanest  kind..  The  Minister  who 
thus  sells  the  honour  of  his  country  puts  himself 
in  a  moral  position  akin  to  that  of  the  man  who  sells 
the  honour  of  his  wife.  No  time  shouM  be  lost  in 
terminating  this  national  disgrace.  Meantime  His 
Majesty  by  knighting  poor  men  is  helping  on  the 
cause  of  public  purity.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the 
poor  man  has  not  bought  his  title,  whereas  the  rich 
man  who  obtains  a  title  is  suspect,  and  will  remain 
suspect,  until  the  buying  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  is  as  universally  reprobated  as  the  buying  of  a 
vote  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Tribune.'^ 

Where  there's  a  (People's)  Will  there's  a  Way. 

The  Government  have  achieved  by  adininiatration  much  of 

what  the  Lords  prevented  by  their  destruction  of 

the  Education   Bill. 


Ilonoraria 

for 

Public  Service, 


The  awards  of  literary  pensions 
from  the  Civil  List,  announced 
last  month,  have  given  general  satis- 
faction. Poetry  is  recognised  in 
the  persons  of  two  grand-daughters  of  Robert  Burns 
and  of  Mr.  John  Davidson,  Labour  is  honoured  by 
a  pension  to  Mr.  George  Howell,  Irish  and  Gaelic 
literature  have  brought  honour  to  Mr.  Standish 
O'Grady  and  Mr.  Henry  Whyte  respectively.  Punch 
receives  a  tribute  of  ^200  a  year  to  its  late  editor. 
Sir  F.  C.  Burnand.  Fiction  has  its  pensioner  in 
"  Ouida."  Dear  old  Canon  Jessop  is  also  honoured. 
Theology,  history,  biology,  painting,  and  law  are 
among  other  pursuits  represented  in  the  Pension  list. 
During  the  month  a  great  honorarium  has  been 
awarded  for  greater  service  in  the  vote  of  ^^5 0,000 
for  Lord  Cromer.  So  long  as  rewards  of  this  mag- 
nitude are  given  for  public  merit  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  grant  has  been  as  nobly  deserved 
as  any  of  its  kind.  The  Irish  voted  against  it  as 
opponents  of  British  policy  in  Egypt.  Mr.  Grayson 
made  his  maiden  speech  in  protest,  and  argued 
that  many  workless  men  might  be  provided  with 
work  bv  means  of  this  ^50,000.  The  ethical  value 
of  his  protest  will  doubtless  have  its  weight  here- 
after ;  its  political  cogency,  as  things  now  go.  may 
be  questioned.  For  by  his  development  of  Egypt 
Lord  Cromer  has  found  work  for  innumerable  starv- 
ing men,  as  well  as  freedom  from  oppression  and 
equal  justice  before  the  law.  If  all  lands  under  our 
power  had  been  as  wisely  fostered  and  improved, 
the  area  of  unemployment  w'ould  have  perceptibly 
dwindled  everywhere.  Nevertheless  it  is  fairly  cer- 
tain that  with  the  political  advance  of  Labour  there 
will  be  a  growing  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  scale 
of  honorific  payments.     The  movement  will  tend  in 
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the  direction  of  more  honours,  less  pay.  The  coun- 
try would  generally  prefer  that  some  other  case  than 
that  of  Lord  Cromer's  had  been  fated  to  mark  the 
ntnv  departure. 

Blocked  by  the  House  of  I.dkIs 
Emancipating  -^^  ^,^^5^  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
Teacher.  question  of  education,  the  Govern- 
ment has  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  its  powers  of  administration.  The  resources 
of  the  Constitution  are  numerous  and  elastic  when  it 
is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  a  popular  mandate.  The 
Lords  have  chosen  to  block  up  the  legislative  chan- 
nel ;  Mr.  McKenna  has,  therefore,  turned  to  the  ad- 
ministrative. Those  who  wrecked  the  Education 
Bill  last  December  have  already  discovered  that 
they  have  not  improved  their  position.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna's  new  regulations  for  freeing  the  training  col- 
leges from  some  of  their  denominational  restrictions 
have  caused  a  great  commotion  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Denominationalists.  The  Prime  Minister  has  been 
besiegi'd  by  deputations,  headed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, protesting  against  the  injustice  of  depriving 
them  of  the  monopoly  of  the  control  of  colleges 
mainly  supported  out  of  public  funds.  All  that  the 
regulations  require  is  that  the  door  of  these  training 
colleges  shall  not  be  slammed,  bolted  and  barred  in 
the  face  of  a  student  on  account  of  his  religious 
faith.  They  provide  that  after  1908  in  no  circum- 
stances is  the  application  of  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  a  training  college  to  be  rejected  on  account 
of  religious  belief,  "  or  by  reason  of  his  refusal  to 
undertake  to  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  am 
placf  of  religious  wor.ship,  or  any  religious  observ- 
ance, or  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  in  the  col- 
lege or  elsewhere."  This  is  a  verv  simple  and  a  very 
necesspry  step  towaids  the  emancipation  of  the  tea- 
cher. That  it  should  have  caused  so  great  an  out- 
cry throws  a  significant  light  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colleges  in  the  past.  Tt  is  slowly  being 
made  plain  that  when  the  ix'ople  voted  at  the  last 
election  that  public  money  entaiU^H  pnhi!'^  rontml. 
they  meant  what  they  said. 

The  reaction   of   the   conscience   of 

^'*thc  "^         mankind    against   the   Yellow   Press 

Yellow  Press.      ^^^  during  the  month  shown  itself 

with  new  emphasis.     What  Viscount 

Aoki,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington,  said 

of  journalistic  efforts  to  embroil  the  United  States 


and  Japan  has  already  been  quoted.  In  our  own 
country  there  has  been  administered  to  this  irrespon- 
sible mischief-making  a  check  much  more  effective 
than  ridicule  and  reprobation.  There  are  judges  in 
Liverpool  as  well  as  in  Berlin.  The  Yellow  Press 
has  arrived  in  the  law  courts  of  the  realm,  and  has 
met  with  a  small  instalment  of  its  deserts.  It  will  \n- 
remembered  that  the  Newspaper  Trust,  of  whicb. 
Lord  Xorthcliffe  is  the  most  prominent  member, 
entered  on  a  fierce  campaign  against  what  it  pleased 
to  call  the  Soap  Trust.  As  was  observed  at  th< 
time,  it  was  a  case  of  the  \ewspaj)er  Kettle  calling 
the  Soap  Pot  black.  The  pot  was  not  yet  on  the  fire, 
whereas  the  kettle  was  thick  with  the  soot  of  years. 
The  Trust  in  being  bespattered  the  Trust  that  was 
not  yet  in  being  with  all  its  ink.  When  the  soa]) 
"  combine  "  was  abandoned,  loud  were  the  paeans  ol 
the  newspaper  "  combine "  over  having  slain  that 
unholy  thing — a  Trust.  In  the  law  courts  the  crow- 
ing was  in  another  key.  Messrs.  Lever  performed  a 
public  service  in  bringing  the  libellers  to  book.  The 
first  dav  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever's  straightforward  evi- 
dence were  enough.  The  defendants  capitulated 
and  consented  to  pay  damages  to  the  extent  of 
;^5o,ooo  plus  costs,  and  the  latter  must  have  been 
enormous.  Another  soap  firm,  Messrs.  Watson,  was 
kept  out  of  court  by  payment  of  another  ^^sio.ooo. 
These  are  record  compensations  for  libel.  Yet  they 
certainly  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  excess.  They 
are  bound  to  have  a  moderating  effect  upon  even 
the  least  scrupulous  purveyors  of  mendacious  malice. 

What  is  now  wanted  is  some  sort 

What  About        of    international    assize    which    will 

Libelled  Nationi?   do    for    libelled    nations    what    the 

Liverpool  Assize  did  for  the 
libelled  soap  firms.  It  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of 
modern  life  that  a  journalist  who  damages  a  private 
person's  business  can  be  forced  to  pay  ;^5o,ooo  com- 
pensation, while  the  same  journalist  may  by  exactly 
the  same  methods  embroil  two  nations  in  war.  caus- 
ing damages  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions, 
and  yet  go  .scot-free,  nay,  be  honoured  as  a  patriot 
and  given  a  Peerage.  Even  our  own  courts  of  jus- 
tice might  be  armed  with  powers  to  punish  the  pub- 
lication of  false  and  malicious  libels  against  a 
friendly  nation.  The  offence  is  after  all  much  more 
serious  than  libel.  It  rather  partakes  of  the  deadly 
nature  of  high  trea.son.  It  is  treason  against  that 
comity  of  nations  which  is  the  highest  political  ex- 
pression of  the  common  humanity  whence  all  our 
laws  and  morality  are  derived. 
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CAMPAIGNING    IN    QUEENSLAND. 


THE    SHEARERS^    STRIKE    OF     1 89 1. 


(The  great  Shearing  Dispute  is  at  last  settled.  It  is  quite  a  triumph  for  the 
principle  of  conciliation.  Now  that  it  is  over,  the  following  account  of  an 
episode   in    its    early    history    will    be    interesting. -Ed.  /^-erie/*;  o/yt'erie?tvs  for  Australasia.) 


I'he  iialf  company  of  Townsville  Mounted  Infan- 
try was  on  parade.  We  had  been  put  through  recruit 
drill,  and  the  time  for  dismissal  had  almost  come. 
The  officer  in  command,  a  man  who  has  since  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  stubbornly-contested  battle 
of  Eland's  River,  in  South  Africa,  issued  an  order 
which  stirred  us  up  a  bit.  "  Every  man  who  will 
Nolunteer  to  support  the  Government  in  upholding 
law  and  order  ia  the  west  take  one  pace  to  the 
front."  The  half-company  stepped  forward  as  one 
man.  In  about  a  week  our  marching  orders  arrived, 
and  with  our  horses  we  were  entramed  for  Hughen- 
den,  about  three  hundred  miles  from  the  seaboard. 
Sixteen  years  have  gone  since  that  never-to-be-for- 
gotten evening  when,  under  lowering  skies,  that 
seemed  to  be  in  harmony  with  our  own  spirits,  we 
saw  our  horses  trucked  and  then  packed  ourselves 
into  the  railway  carriages  for  our  night  journey. 
Many  of  us  were  leaving  business,  wife  and  home. 
The  younger  men,  it  is  true,  were  assured  that  their 
situations  in  banks,  warehouses  and  offices  would  be 
kept  open  for  them,  so  they  had  no  particular  cause 
for  depression.  So  far  as  I  know  all  agreed  that  the 
action  of  the  Government  was  wise  and  necessary, 
and  we  were  prepared  to  stand  by  the  cause  of  law 
and  order. 

What  was  the  trouble?  In  the  autumn  of  1891 
the  great  shearers'  strike  was  in  full  swing.  The  pas- 
toral ists  had  had  their  cup  filled,  as  they  considered, 
to  overflowing  during  the  shearing  of  1890.  The 
labour  delegates  had,  practically,  "  bossed  "  the 
sheds.  They  had  dictated  to  the  overseers  the  time 
to  work  and  the  time  to  leave  off ;  when  sheep  were 
loo  weit  to  shear  and  when  conditions  did  not  other- 
wise meet  their  views ;  and  the  squatters  and  over- 
seers had  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
delegates  or  leave  the  wool  on  the  sheep's  backs. 
Generally  there  was  compliance — after  a  little  strug- 
gle sometimes — but  there  was  compliance.  It  was  a 
lime  of  bitterness  of  soul  to  the  flockmaster,  and  a 
lime  of  some  boasting  and  exultation  to  the  unionist 
shearer  and  "  rouseabout."  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
never  since  then  have  such  golden  visions  b^n  en- 
tertained by  the  Queensland  wielders  of  the  shears 
and  their  helpers.  Some  of  them  spoke  in  confident 
tones  of  the  time  that  was  soon  to  be  when  the 
stations  of  the  West  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 


men  who  laboured  on  the  shearing  floors.  They 
tried  to  realise  that  condition  as  nearly  as  they 
could.  At  some  stations,  when  leaving,  they  pre- 
sented to  the  owner  or  his  representative  a  list  of 
their  requirements  in  the  way  of  improvements  in  the 
accommodation  afforded  by  the  sleeping  quarters, 
cooking  places,  etc.  One  squatter,  on  receiving  such 
a  requisition  said,  sarcastically,  "  Certainly,  the  mat- 
ter will  be  attended  to.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
range  of  new  stables  ready  for  your  horses  when  you 
return  next  year." 

It  may  be  interesting,  before  referring  further  to 
the  strike  of  1891,  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  1890  in  the  Queensland 
shearing  sheds.  It  is  fairly  well  understood  that  the 
Australian  shearer  is  an  aristocrat  amongst  labourers. 
Out  West  I  was  told  of  two  shearers  who  were  mates. 
They  kept  a  buggy  and  a  pair  of  horses.  The 
ordinary  thing  was  for  a  shearer  to  have  two  horses-— 
one  to  ride,  and  one  to  pack — but  the  two  men  in 
question  did  not  spend  their  money  in  over-much 
whisky,  so  they  could  afford  a  buggy.  They  were 
steady  fellows,  and  good  shearers,  so  they  always  got 
"  stands  "  in  the  same  sheds  year  after  year.  Thus 
they  followed  a  regular  routine  as  for  six  months  or 
more  they  plied  their  "trade,"  or  avocation.  When 
a  shed  was  "  cut  out "  their  horses  were  driven  up  to 
the  yard  by  a  station  hand.  They  then  harnessed  up 
and  drove  to  their  next  shed,  and  so  on  until  the  sea- 
son was  over.  Then  they  drove  into  the  town,  put 
their  buggy  away  safely  in  the  hotel  shed,  paddocked 
their  horses,  and  took  the  train  to  the  coast.  They 
travelled  to  Sydney  or  Melbourne,  usually  by  steamer, 
and  in  one  of  those  cities  livecl  in  reasonable  ease 
and  pleasure  until  it  was  time  to  return  to  Queen.s- 
land  for  the  next  shearing  season.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  a  good  shearer '  could  make,  after 
paying  his  board  bill,  from  ^  los.  to  £s  per  week, 
according  to  his  ability  and  the  class  of  sheep  he  had 
been  w^orking  on,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that 
sober  men  could  live  well  for  the  whole  year  on  the 
results  of  six  months'  work.  The  remunerative 
character  of  the  employment  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent a  spirit  of  discontent  from  springing  up,  and  this 
spirit  was  so  fed  and  fostered  by  the  worst  element 
amongst  the  shearers  that  an  explosion  of  some  kind 
was  inevitable.     Opinions  may,  of  course,  differ  in 
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regard  to  the  origin  of  the  trouble  which  led  to  the 
shearing  strike  of  1891,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  any 
one  cause  which  might  be  namc-d  would  be  insuffi- 
lient  to  account  for  it.  That  the  strike  in  question 
was  a  blunder  of  the  worst  kind  became  obvious  to 
everybody  who  was  willing  to  see  before  it  was  many 
weeks  old,  and  the  shearers  have  never  got  back  to 
quite  the  place  they  occnipied  prior  to  1891.  One  of 
tl>e  causes  which  led  to  the  strike  was  that  a  section 
uf  the  men  were  gamblers  first  and  shearers  after- 
wards. These  men  knew'  enough  of  shearing  to  get  a 
stand  in  a  shed  ;  but  they  thought  more  of  shearing 
tlie  shearers  than  of  shearing  the  sheep.  Late  nights 
over  the  cards  made  men  indisposed  to  "  turn  to  " 
<'iirly  in  the  morning,  and  the  excuse  of  wet  wool  was 
<ilten  urged  as  a  reason  for  not  setting  to  work  when 
rhe  overseer  knew  that  the  slieep  were  quite  fit  to 
sliear.  Of  course,  the  gamblers  would  be  amongst 
tlie  foremost  of  the  objectors,  because  the  cards  were 
always  available,  whether  the  sheep  were  wet  or  dry. 
'I"!ie  ''  spielers  "  were  known  by  the  number  of  orders 
they  held  against  their  fellow  workers'  pay.  Away 
from  the  centres  of  civilisation  ;  away  from  the  con- 
trolling or  ameliorating  influence  of  religion,  too 
often  the  victim  of  "  lambing  down "  bush  pub- 
lican, many  of  the  shearers  were  easy  prey  for  de- 
signing praters.  While  there  are  in  Australia  earnest 
true-hearted  unionist  leaders  who  sincerely  desire  and 
ilfvotedly  work  for  the  advancement  of  their  fellows, 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  strike  of  1891  in  Queens- 
land merited  contempt,  while  tlieir  victims,  the  men 
\\  lio  followed  them,  were  to  be  pitied  even  if,  to  some 
extent,  they  might  be  blamed, 

Hughenden,  ,on  the  Flinders,  over  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast,  was  in  1891  the  terminus  of  the 
Vnv  running  west  from  Townsville.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  splendid  pastoral  country.  The  rolling  downs 
.)f  that  region  bear  the  Mitchell  and  blue  grasses 
which  are  amongst  the  best  fodder  grasses  in  the 
world.  In  the  warm,  wet  season  in  North  Queens- 
land, the  growth  of  vegetation  is  perfectly  amazing 
in  its  rapidity,  and  after  copious  January  or  Feb- 
ruary rains  the  country  quickly  becomes  like  a  wav- 
ing wheatfield.  Except  in  times  of  drought  this  re- 
gion is  ideal  in  its  fitness  to  .carrj'  immense  flocks  of 
shi-ep.  The  stations  are  very  extensive  in  area,  sub- 
divided into  great  paddocks,  some  of  them  containing 
as  much  as  one  hundred  square  miles  of  country 
within  one  fence. 

Telemon  station,  situate  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Hughenden,  was  in  1890  the  scene  of  some  very 
vexatious  though  semi-comic  incidents  of  a  somewhat 
tvpical  character.  The  shearers  began  to  assemble 
for  the  clip  late  in  the  season.  The  manager  was 
verv  anxious  to  get  the  wool  off  the  sheep  and  on 
its  way  to  market.  The  delegates  made  their  inspec- 
tion of  the  head  station  and  noted  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  Chinese  cook  in  the  manager's  kitchen.  The 
manager  was  told  that  the  Chinaman  mu.st  go;  but 
lie  (the  manager)  wishing  to  keep  the  cook  for  his 


wife's  sake,  appealed  to  the  secretarj-  of  the  Shearers 
Union  at  Barcaldine,  pointing  out  that  his  Chmaman 
did  not  cook  for  unionists,  only  for  his  family  and 
his  station  " jackeroos.'  The  fiat  had  gone  forth, 
and  the  union  rulers  would  not  recall  it.  John  had 
to  pack.  Another  cook  could  not  be  found,  and  all 
through  the  shearing  the  manager's  wife  had  to  cook 
for  all  hands  at  the  head  station.  The  delegates 
having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  on  the  station  were  up  to  the  union  scale, 
expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  w'ith  the  manage- 
ment, and  announced  that  the  shearing  would  go 
through  without  a  hitch.  Alas  for  the  mutability  of 
human  purposes !  There  came  a  hitch ;  but  that 
can  wait. 

It  may  be  explained  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
do  not  understand  all  the  art  and  mystery  of  getting 
the  wool  crop  off,  that  shearers'  ''  tucker "  them- 
.selves,  employing  their  owti  cook,  while  "  rouse- 
abouts "  are  rationed  by  the  station.  The  station 
managers  in  1890  endeavoured  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  shearers,  as  far  as  they  could  in  regard  to  the 
obtaining  of  such  provisions  as  were  specially  de- 
sired by  them.  The  manager  of  Telemon  asked 
whether  his  union  shearers  would  take  vegetables 
from  the  Chinese  gardener,  who  supplied  the  sta- 
tion, or  would  order  potatoes  and  onions  from 
Townsville.  Of  course  they  would  not  entertain  the 
idea  of  taking  vegetables  from  the  celestial.  "  Perish 
the  thought !'" — or  words  to  that  eff'ect.  So  potatoes 
and  onions  were  ordered  from  town. 

In  an  account  of  a  battle  for  great  principles  it 
is,  doubtless,  to  be  desired  that  due  solemnity,  or  at 
least  sobriety,  should  Ix?  observed  bv  the  narrator. 
The  farce,  howe\er,  is  not  of  my  making,  and  be- 
cause it  belongs  to  the  piece  it  mu.st  be  introduced 
here.  It  was  not  without  its  uses  when  it  was  n<^ded. 
Thie  manager,  his  wife,  the  bookkeeper,  and  the 
jackeroos  were  much  amused.  It  was  lik<'  a  little 
gleam  of  sunshine  ;  at  all  events  it  relieved  the  strain 
of  absolute  compliance  with  union  demands.  It 
must  be  explained  that  Telemon  was  so  near  the 
railway  terminus  that  union  carriers  did  not  care  to 
carry  for  the  station,  on  the  ground  that  at  union 
rates  it  would  not  pay.  In  conscM^uence  of  this  the 
station  had  to  keep  its  own  carrying  plant.  When- 
the  Telemon  teamster  called  at  the  Union  office  at 
Hughenden  for  the  potatoes  and  onions  which  had 
been  sent  up  from  Townsville  for  the  shearers,  de- 
livery was  refused,  in  accordance  with  union  rules, 
because  the  Telemon  team  was  a  non-union  team. 
For  this  very  forceful  and  entirely  satisfactory  reason 
the  potatoes  and  onions,  for  which  the  Telemon 
shearers  had  to  i>ay,  lay  at  the  union  oflice  at  Hugh- 
enden and  rotted,  while  the  shearers  indulged  in  the 
pleasure  of  imagining  how-  nice  an  Irish  stew  would 
be  in  which  potatoes  and  onions  would  play  a  lead- 
ing part,  and  the  manager  was  so  tickled  that 
even  in  his  hours  of  gloom  a  smile  would  steal 
unbidden  to  his  lips. 
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At  length,  and  at  no  great  length  either,  a  diver- 
sion was  created.  The  non-unioni&t  station  waggon 
was  at  the  shed  to  take  on  a  load  of  wool.  The 
driver  went  off  with  his  horses  to  give  them  a  drink. 
The  "  offsider,"  or  assistant  teamster,  made  a  fire  to 
boil  the  "  billy."  To  him  came  the  delegate. 
"  Hellol"  quoth  the  delegate,  "  What  are  you  doing 
there?"  The  offsider  straightway  replied,  "Boiling 
the  billy  for  dinner."  Quoth  the  delegate,  "^  You're 
an — adjective —cook.  You  must  get  cook"s  wages." 
Then  the  delegate  hied  him  to  the  shed  overseer  and 
said,  "  Here's  this  offsider  cooking.  He  must  get 
cook's  wages.''  With  more  or  less  of  meekness  the 
shed  overseer  made  answer,  "  I  cant  help  it.  1  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  offsider.  If  you  want  an 
alteration  you  must  see  the  manager."'  Then  that 
delegate  waxed  warm  and  said,  "  We  will  see  about 
this.  We  will  have  a  roll-up."  And  they  had  a  roll- 
up  without  delay.  Work  was  suspended.  The  man- 
ager was  sent  for,  and  in  order  to  get  his  clip  com- 
pleted, he  agreed  to  give  the  offsider  five  shillings  a 
week  increase  in  his  wages  because  he  was  a  cook, 
or,  possibly,  because  the  delegate  said  so.  The  ex- 
periences of  the  manager  of  Telemon  could  be  sup- 
plemented by  many  others  of  a  somewhat  similar 
kind  endured'  by  the  managers  and  owners  of  other 
stations  ;  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  that  from  the 
pastoralists'  point  of  view  the  unionists  had  become 
e'xacting  and  imperious.  No  doubt  the  men  had 
.something  to  say  on  the  other  side;  but  so  far  I 
have  failed  to  find  that  thev  had  any  substantial 
grievance  in   1890. 

The  pastoralists  felt  the  position  to  be  intoler- 
able. They  were  determined  to  remain  at  the  mercy 
of  the  shearers  no  longer.  Before  the  1891  shear- 
ing season  opened  the  owners  of  the  sheep  stations 
met  in. conference  and  drew  up  a  model  agreement 
which  was  to  be  signed  by  the  men  before  they  began 
shearing.  This  agreement  provided  that  the  shear- 
ing was  to  be  conducted  under  the  control  of  the 
shed  overseer,  who  was  to  be  the  judge  as 
to  whether  the  sheep  w-ere  too  wet  to  shear  or 
otherwise,  and  anv  shearer  who  left  his  work  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  his  agreement  should  forfeit  his 
wages,  or  a  certain  proportion  thereof.  The  union 
shearer  did  not  want  to  surrender  his  commanding 
position.  His  soul  was  in  arms  at  the  idea  of  a  free 
man  signing  a  contract  which  would  deprive  him  of 
the  right  to  knock  off  Avork  whenever  he  liked  and 
for  any  reason  whatever.  He  was  not  going  tO'  be  a 
slave.  And  so  the  shearers  refused  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment. They  formed  camps,  made  declarations  and 
demonstrations  until  matters  looked  so  ominous  that 
the  Government  felt  it  necessary  to  call  out  the 
military  forces  and  send  them  tn  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts. 

The  shearers  who  were  on  strike  in  Queensland  in 
iSqi  not  only  determined  that  they  themselves  should 
not  accept  work  from  the  pastoralists  with  the  con- 


dition attached  of  signing  the  agreement,  previously 
referred  to;  they  also  resolved  to  cUU  out  all  the 
station  hands  of  any  kind  or  degree.  They  indulged 
in  threats  that  if  the  said  station  hands  did  not  obey 
the  behest  of  the  unionists  they  should  be  dragged 
out,  and  troubles  of  various  kinds  were  freely  pro- 
mised both  to  men  and  employers.  As  many  of  the 
shearers  were  armed  with  rifles,  and  as  some  of  the 
leaders  seemed  to  l)e  of  a  daring  disposiiiun,  the 
position  was  regarded  as  being  serious.  When  it  was 
stated  that  some  three  hundred  unionists  were  on 
their  way  across  country  from  Barcaldine  to  Cler- 
mont, on  the  Peak  Downs,  to  deal  in  an  exemplary 
manner  with  some  of  the  stations,  the  managers  of 
which  had  specially  incurred  their  wrath,  the  (Queens- 
land Government  realised  that  it  was  time  to  take  de- 
cided action.  A  force  of  the  Permanent  Artillery 
was  hurried  by  steamer  from  Brisbane  to  Rockhami> 
ton,  thence  by  rail  to  Clermont.  They  took  one  or 
two  Gatling  guns  with  them,  and  their  presence  on 
the  Peak  Downs  had  a  decidedly  steadying  effect  on 
the  strikers  to  the  west  of  Rockhampton. 

The  main  strikers'  camps  were  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  termini  of  the  railways  running  west 
from  Rockhampton  and  Townsville,  the  two  princi- 
pal seaport  towns  of  Central  and  Northern  Queens- 
land respectively.  It  was  felt  that  these  camps  were 
dangerous  storm  centres,  and  that  if  matters  were 
permitted  to  take  their  own  course  the  strikers  might 
be  tempted  to  indulge  in  acts  which  would  compel 
the  adoption  of  the  most  strenuous  repr<-ssive  mea- 
sures. There  was  onlv  too  much  reason  given  for 
this  feeling,  hence  the  call  for  volunteers.  The 
militia  forces  would  have  been  called  out  in  any 
case  :  but  it  was  pleasing  to  our  amour  propre  to 
have  the  chance  to  volunteer,  and  we  took  it. 

Behold  us,  then,  on  our  way  to  the  disturbed  dis- 
trict. The  unionists  took  a  great  interest  in  us. 
Thev  evidently  assumed  that  ^e  were  their  enemies. 
Our  work,  as  far  as  we  understood  it,  was  to  main- 
tain law  and  order.  As  I  rode  my  horse  along  Flin- 
ders-street, Townsville,  on  my  wav  to  the  railway 
station,  a  wharf  lumper  snarled  at  me.  "  Have  you 
said  good-bye  to  ynur  brother?  You'll  never  see  him 
again." 

At  Charters  Towers,  the  famous  gold  mining  town 
about  eightv  miles  from  Townsville,  union  men  tried 
persuasion,  ridicule  and  threats  to  induce  us  to  de- 
sert.    We  were  somewhat  amused,  that  was  all. 

In  due  course  Hughenden  was  reached,  and  then 
began  some  fourteen  weeks'  of  active  military  ser- 
vice, in  which  no  powder  Avas  burned  against  a  foe 
and  no  blood  was  shed,  and  which  vet  had  some  ele- 
ments of  dariger  and  many  of  interest. 

Hughenden  was  the  depot  for  the  Townsville  and 
Charters  Towers  infantry  and  mounted  infantry.  Our 
arrival  there  synchronised  with  the  coming  of  a  tro- 
pical  dnwnpnur  and  conditions  were  favourable  for 
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the  production  of  mud  of  the  most  adhesive  kind. 
The  soil  is  of  that  rich  variety  which,  in  cCTtain  con- 
ditions of  moisture,  will  cling  to  the  heel  of  a  boot 
until  it  builds  it  up  an  inch  or  two  higher  than  it 
ought  to  be.  Then  under  stress  it  may  detach  itself 
from  one  heel  and  nearly  sprain  your  ankle  with  the 
inequality.  In  the  courthouse  yard,  with  the  virgin 
soil  underfoot,  our  horses  were  turned  loose.  There 
they  churned  the  mud  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
treacle,  and  there  one  day  I  saw  a  sight  such  as,  per- 
haps, few  have  seen.  One  of  our  men  "  shooed  "  a 
hen  out  of  the  back  room  where  the  horse  fodder 
was  kept,  and  the  unfortunate  bird  lit  in  the  yard — 
and  in  the  mud.  There  she  bogged.  Her  feet  sank 
in  the  thin,  but  tenacious  mud.  She  flapped  her 
wings.  They  stuck,  too.  Helpless  as  a  fly  on 
"  tanglefoot,"  she  croaked  out  her  dismay  until  one 
of  our  fellows  had  pity  upon  her.  Wading  out  he 
picked  poor  chucky  out  of  the  mud  and  threw  her 
over  the  fence,  where  there  was,  at  least,  firmer 
going. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  our  arrival  at  Hughenden  the 
headquarters  of  our  company  were  established  at 
Hughenden  station,  the  men  being  quartered  in  the 
long  shearers'  hut  and  the  officers  in  a  galvanised 
iron  house  hard  by.  The  "  hut  "  was  of  wood  with 
iron  roof,  a  double  tier  of  bunks  on  each  side,  and  a 
table  down  the  middle.  There  were  fixed  forms  on 
each  side  of  the  table,  and  the  floor  was  of  earth 
beaten  hard  by  much  tramping,  except  when  it  was 
softened  by  flood  waters,  which  happened  once  at 
least  while  we  were  camped  at  Hughenden. 

A  fairly  good  supply  of  remount  horses  was  sent 
in  from  the  stations  around,  so  that,  after  a  time, 
our  own  horses  could  have  a  rest.  They  throve  ex- 
cellently well  on  the  grass  of  the  downs,  and  were  fit 
for  any  work  required  of  them. 

For  a  time  our  duties  were  of  the  patrol  and  de- 
monstration order.  We  visited  stations  around, 
sometimes  returning  the  same  day,  when  the  stations 
did  not  lie  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  out ;  at 
other  times  we  camped  on  the  stations.  Detached 
parties  were  sent  further  afield  under  subaltern  offi- 
cers, and  in  this  way  some  sense  of  security  was 
given  to  the  pastoralists,  and  the  men  who  might 
have  been  tempted  to  resort  to  violence  were  made 
to  feel  that  even  amongst  those  far-out  and  far-apart 
stations  the  long,  and  strong,  arm  of  the  law  could 
reach  and  deal  with  the  wrong-doer. 

In  the  meantime  the  unionist  camp  outside  Hugh- 
enden grew  in  size  and  numbers.  This  increase  was 
supposed  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  success  of  the 
leaders  amongst  the  union  shearers  in  persuading 
free  labourers  to  abandon  their  intention  to  work  on 
the  stations.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  unionists  were 
being  grossly  imposed  upon  by  some  of  the  "  wasters  " 
who  were  living  upon  their  hospitality.  Some 
"loafers  "_  in  the  towns  had  a  little  scheme  which 
,  they  put  into  force.  They  went  to  the  pastoralists' 
agents,  who  were  anxious  to  obtain  men.  and  agreed 


to  go  out  to  Hughenden  and  thence  to  be  drafted 
to  the  stations  requiring  their  sendees.  They  were 
provided  with  railway  tickets  and  sent  to  the  western 
depot.  Here  they  were  met  by  the  union  leaders, 
who  said,  "  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  work  as 
'  blacklegs  '^  and  take  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths ! 
'•  What  are  we  to  do  ?"  rejoined  the  adventurers  ; 
"  we  must  live,  you  know."  "  Oh,  that's  all  right, 
said  the  union  men ;  "  come  to  our  camp.  We'll  look 
after  you."  And  they  did.  They  were  the  easiest 
converts.  They  had  come  for  the  purpose,  and 
brought  their  appetites  with  them,  and  they  helped 
to  eat  out  the  camp  commissariat  and  to  compel  tht 
union  men  to  capitulate. 

After  a  little  time  considerable  batches  of  fr<'i 
labourers  from  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  some 
from  New  Zealand  began  to  arrive.  As  they  reached 
the  terminus,  or  sometimes  before  reaching  it,  for 
strategic  reasons  they  w^ero  detrained  and  brought 
out  to  our  camp  at  the  Hughenden  station,  where,  in 
a  military  sense,  we  watched  over  them.  It  is  a 
somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  in  every  lot  of  int: 
labourers,  concerning  which  the  writer  made  enquiry, 
at  least  one  man  known  as  a  praying,  religious  man 
was  found. 

When  the  necessary  arrangements  had  been  com- 
pleted a  number  of  teams  with  stores,  and  a  lot  of 
free  labourers  were  started  on  the  road  for  stations 
lying  northward  in  the  direction  of  Cloncurry.  The 
free  labourers,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty,  were 
mounted  on  two  or  three  waggons  about  the  centre 
of  the  line,  and  the  cortege  moved  out  of  camp 
through  the  town  of  Hughenden,  and  out  towards  the 
unionist  camp  in  fair  military  order.  There  were 
advance  guard,  rear  guard  and  flanking  files  of 
mounted  infantry,  with  a  half  company  or  so  of  in- 
fantry as  an  additional  safeguard  until  the  union 
stronghold  was  passed.  When  the  line  of  waggons 
with  their  military  escort  came  abreast  of  the  union 
camp  they  were  met  by  a  crowd  of  shearers  and 
rouseabouts,  some  women  also  iK'ing  both  visible  and 
audible.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  uproar,  the  free 
labourers  being  greeted  with  the  choicest  flowers  of 
rhetoric  from  the  shearers'  vocabulary,  which  was  a 
weird  thing  in  those  days.  No  firearms  were  visible, 
but  the  gesticulations  and  yells  of  an  excited  female, 
and  the  hubbub  of  the  crowd  frightened  the  horses  in 
the  leading  waggon,  and  they  apparently  wanted  to 
bolt,  only  they  were  baulked  by  the  load  and  the 
brake.  Matters  certainly  looked  aw^kward  for  a 
little.  A  halt  was  called,  and  the  Government  agent, 
a  very  tall  police  magistrate  named  Gough,  accom- 
panied by  the  staffs-officer  for  the  Northern  District, 
Major  Morris,  in  a  scarlet  coat,  rode  up  and  read  the 
Riot  Act.  "Fix  bayonets,"  was  the  sharp  order 
given  to  the  infantry.  The  next  order  brought  the 
bayonets  to  the  charge,  and  a  line  of  glittering  steel 
was  drawn  on  either  side  of  the  free  labourers.  The 
points  were  towards  the  mob,  and  a  steady  man  had 
hold   of  the   rifle,    readv   to    obev   orders.      Tt   was 
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enough.  The  turmoil  ceased.  It  was  like  to  the 
effect  of  a  copious  application  of  oil  to  troubled 
waters.  Cold  steel  pointed  at  that  unprotected  point 
in  the  anatomy  an  inch  or  two  below  the  sternum  is 
calculated  to  induce  serious  thought.  It  did  so  in 
this  case.  We  moved  on  and  left  them  thinking. 
Nobody  had  been  hurt  except  a  unionist  who  had 
been  thrown  from  a  lively  horse.  On  the  following 
day  a  number  of  unionists  had  to  be  moved  back  by 
three  sections  of  mounted  infantry  from  a  gateway 
where  they  were  a  menace.  Their  language  was  a 
■'caution."  It  was  calculated  to  induce  deep  dis- 
gust, though  it  did  not,  otherwise,  hurt  us. 

This  first  convoy  was  not  otherwise  interfered 
with.  Our  escort  duty  was  not  particularly  exciting, 
but  it  was  a  healthy  sort  of  life.  We  were  all  "  fit 
as  fiddles."  Camping  out  after  being  in  the  saddle 
all  day,  taking  our  "sentry  go,"  or  on  "horse 
guard  "  duty,  ga\'e  us  occupation  and  a  taste  of  a 
soldier's  life. 

No  man  who  was  "  out  west "  on  military  duty  in 
1891  had  any  doubt  of  the  folly  of  the  War  Office  in- 
struction to  Australia  in  tlie  early  days  of  the  Boer 
War  that  infantry  alone  were  needed — no  horses. 
All  the  men  who  were  on  duty  had  to  be  provided 
with  horses  before  they  were  available  for  the  duty 
needing  to  be  performed. 

Week  after  week  went  by.  Free  labourers  were 
poured  in  as  fast  as  they  could  be  engaged,  not  ver}' 
fast,  it  must  be  confessed,  until  our  last  escort  was 
sent  out  from  Hughenden  with  another  lot  of  men 
for  further  north.  We  had  spring  waggons  to  escort 
this  time,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  free 
labourers  were  mounted  on  horseback.  That  was 
where  the  fun  came  in.  T  tried  to  reduce  them  to 
something  like  military  order,  but  the  canter  was  so 
pleasant  that  when  the  command,  "  Walk  march  " 
was  given,  they  went  past  the  m.ilitarv  section  "  helter 
skelter."  Some  of  our  fellows,  doubtless,  remember 
to  this  day  how  they  were  quieted.  We  simply 
"  jogged  "  ;  that  did  the  business  for  them.     After  a 


course  of  jog-trot  Ihey  loathed  a  saddle,  and  they 
went  deticately.  There  was  no  more  wild  rush 
headed  by  a  horse  marine. 

The  strike  was  fizzling  out.  The  stations  were 
getting  their  shearing  done  after  a  fashion,  and, 
where  New  Zealanders  were  concerned,  a  very  good 
fashion,  too.  The  union  purse  was  emptying  fast, 
and  credit  at  the  stores  was  running  low.  Many  men 
who  had  no  particular  desire  to  be  in  the  strike  had 
been  [Xirsuaded  to  take  parr  in  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause.  It  was  only  the  matter  of  the  agreement  that 
stood  in  the  way,  after  all,  and  on  the  whole  the 
agreement  was  pretty  nearly  a  fair  thing.  The 
"  wasters  "  from  town  had  manfully  helped  to  empty 
the  larder,  and  it  seemed  best  to  give  in  while  there 
was  any  shearing  left.  And  so  about  sixteen  years 
ago  the  big  shearing  strike  in  Queensland  collapsed. 
Some  shearers  who  could  generally  Tceep  a  little 
money  by  them  left  the  camp  wiFFiout  a  copper,  and 
with  scarcely  sufficient  in  the  way  of  boots.  This 
kind  vowed  that  they  would  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  strikes  in  the  future.  The  pastoralists 
took  advantage  of  the  pvosition  to  the  extent  of  re- 
quiring a  shearer  who  wanted  a  job  to  show  a  "  dis- 
charge "  from  his  last  shed.  The  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  1890  were  very  considerably  altered,  and 
until  this  year  no  deterrhined  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  shearers  to  secure  better  terms.  The  im- 
proverrient  in  the  yield  of  wool  per  head,  and  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  improved  breed  of  sheep 
cannot  be  shorn  per  day  as  compared  with,  say, 
those  ol  1 89 1,  have  given  a  reason  for  the  demand. 
The  manner  in  which  this  demand  has  been  made, 
and  the  result  secured,  are  in  marked  contrast  to 
events  of  1 890-1,  and  most  people  will  reioice  in  that 
fact.  Amongst  them,  I  feel  sure,  there  are  the  cam- 
paigners of  i89r  who  survive.  We  were  grood  com- 
rades, I  think.  We  had  experience  of  what  rough- 
ing it  meant,  including  a  flood,  and  if  our  country 
needed  us  we  should  be  ready  to  answer.  "  Here !" 
again,  but  we  want  no  more  military  polic<^  service, 
with  what  that  means  to  the  country.  '   J.D. 
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THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  NATIONS 


By  a.  G 

On  the  morning  of  February  9th,  1904,  the  world 
received  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  that  have  been 
recorded  for  generations.  Tlie  news  spread  far  and 
wide  of  the  midnight  attack  by  the  Japanese  squad- 
ron under  Admiral  Togo  on  Port  Arthur.  This  battle 
showed  to  the  world  that  one  of  the  Oriental  nations 
at  least  had  awakened  after  a  sleep  of  over  two 
hundretl  and  fifty  years,  but  the  fact  that  an  Eastern 
nation  was  really  as  wideawake  as  a  Western  nation 
was  not  fully  realised  by  tlie  world,  before  it  had 
been  confirmed  time  and  again,  and  until  the  battle 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan  was  fought,  on  May  27th, 
1905,  the  result  of  which  left  no  room  for  doubt. 

ITie  world  then  began  to  inquire  from  what 
sources  are  drawn  the  intellectual,  moral  and  patri- 
otic qualities  which  have  enabled  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Japanese  statesmen,  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
enter  suddenly  as  a  first-class  power  into  the  com- 
pany of  nations. 

The  strength  of  the  movement  which  brought 
Japan  to  her  pre.sent  position  is  "  due  not  less  to  the 
innate  virility  which  has  enabled  her  to  assimilate 
the  teachings  of  a  foreign  civilisation  than -to  her 
capability  of  adopting  its  methods." 

To  appreciate  the  present  and  to  measure  the 
future  we  must  cast  a  glance,  if  of  the  briefest,  over 
the  past. 

The  decadence  of  Asia  began  with  the  Mongol 
conquest  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Before  the  Mon- 
gol invasion  the  interchange  of  knowledge  and 
thought  flowed  throughout  tlie  extent  of  the  whole 
Buddhaland.  Tidings  of  any  fresh  philosophical 
achievement  in  the  university  of  Nalanda*  or  in  the 
monasteries  of  Kashmir  were  brought  by  pilgrims 
and  wandering  monks  to  the  thought  centres  of 
China,  Korea  and  Japan.  But  the  Mongol  horsemen 
laid  waste  these  cultivated  lands.  The  Mongols  not 
only  exterminated  true  Buddhism,  but  also  perse- 
cuted Hinduism,  and  it  was  a  terrible  blow  to  philo- 
sophy when  they  established  a  barrier  between  China 
and  India  greater  than  the  Himalayas  themselves. 
The  flow  of  intercourse  so  essential  to  human  pro- 
gress was  suddenly  stopped.  The  Japanese  time- 
honoured  relations  with  their  continental  neighbours 
even  began  to  wane  after  the  Mongol  conquerors 
of  China  attempted  to  invade  Japan  in  the  latter 
part  of  tiie  thirteenth  century,  forcing  Korea  to  act 
as  their  enemy.  And  although  Japan  successfully  re- 
pelled their  attacks  the  memory  of  their  ancient 
friendship  with  the  courts  of  the  Tang  and  Sung 
dynasties  was  lost. 

The  peaceful    and   self-contained   nature   of   the 


*The  centre  »f  Buddhist  learningr  in  Behar. 


Wales. 

Oriental  nations  has  been  e\er  weak  to  resist  foreign 
aggression,  so  they  allowed  not  only  the  Mongol  to 
destro)  the  unity  of  Asia,  but  to  crush  the  life  of 
Indian  and  Chinese  culture.  Thus  these  nations 
came  to  prostrate  themsehes  before  the  inevitable. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  Japan  was  not  invaded 
by  the  Mongols,  internal  government  threw  a  network 
ojf  tyranny  over  all  the  nation.  The  building  of  ve.s 
sels  large  enough  to  ride  the  high  seas  was  forbidden, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  the  shores  of 
Ja])an.  For  the  space  of  nearly  270  years  Japan 
was  as  one  buried  alive. 

The  Tokugawa  shoguns.  who,  as  military  agents 
of  the  Mikado,  had  since  the  twelfth  century  usurped 
the  Jajianese  Government,  brought  about  this  re- 
markable isolation  of  Japan.  They  were  the  succes- 
sors of  various  lines  of  shoguns.  and  ruled  the  coun- 
try from  1600  to  1868.  Deprived  of  all  stimulus 
from  without  and  im])risoned  within,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  Japan  fell  into  slumber? 

Now  that  it  has  been  shown  how  the  Oriental 
nations  were  lulled  to  sleep  either  by  external  or 
internal  causes,  or  the  combination  of  the  two, 
the  awakening  can  be  shown  more  clearly,  but  as  the 
three  empires— India,  China  and  Japan— have  con- 
tributed their  awakening  to  somewhat  different 
causes,  they  will  be  dealt  with  separately. 

JAPAN'S   DEVELOPMENT. 

The  sudden  development  of  Japan  has  been  more 
or  less  of  an  enigma  to  outside  observers.  It  seems 
to  be  the  general  impression  that  it  was  the  West 
who,  "with  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand,"  suddenly 
roused  Japan  from  the  sleep  of  centuries.  The  real 
cause  of  her  awakening  came  from  within.  The 
people's  national  consciousness  had  already  begun 
to  stir  when,  in  the  year  1853,  Commodore  Perrv 
reached  the  shores  of  Japan,  and  that  event  inaugu 
rated  a  universal  movement  toward  national  pro- 
gress. Three  separate  schools  of  thought  combined 
to  bring  about  the  regeneration  of  Japan.  The  first 
school,  known  as  the  Kogaku  (school  of  classic  learn- 
ing), taught  her  to  inquire ;  the  second,  called  the 
school  of  Oywnei,  from  the  Japanese  pronunciation 
of  Wangyangming.  the  name  of  its  founder,  taught 
Japan  to  act :  the  third,  the  Historical  school,  taught 
her  for  what  to  act. 

All  were  tiny  .«vtreams  at  their  outset,  finding  their 
cour.se  in  the  solitary  souls  of  independent  thinkers, 
who  nursed  them  always  under  censure,  often  in 
banishment. 

The  originators  of  the  first  school  claimed  that  the 
Neo-Confuclanism  of  Shuiki,  as  taught  in  the  aca- 
demies, was  not  really  Confucianism,  but  a  new- 
fangled  interpretation   of   Buddhism   and   Taoism. 
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Ihey  invited  scholars  to  return  to  the  original  texts 
of  the  sage  himself,  and  find  anew  the  real  mean- 
ing thereof.  This  school  for  the  first  time  frees  the 
Tokugawa  mind  from  tiie  trammels  of  formalism, 
though  its  emancipation  does  not  result  in  any  par- 
ticular conclusions. 

Wangyangming,  the  founder  of  the  second  school, 
was  a  great  general  as  well  as  a  scholar.  He  lived 
in  Amia  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
under  the  Ming  dynasty.  He  never  ceased  to  dis- 
course even  during  the  brilliant  campaigns  in  which 
he  was  victorious  over  the  rebels  in  Southern  China. 
His  principal  contribution  lay  in  his  definition  of 
knowledge.  With  him  all  knowledge  was  useless 
unless  expressed  in  action.  He  put  all  his  energy 
to  the  service  of  mankind,  although  his  doctrines 
appear  to  have  had  only  a  temporary  influence  in 
China  itself.  They  possess,  however,  a  peculiar 
charm  for  the  Japanese  mind,  and  later  furnished 
one  of  the  principal  incentives  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Restoration.  Neither  the  Classic 
school  nor  tiie  virility  of  the  Oyomei  school  would, 
in  themselves,  have  evoked  the  political  concei)tion 
that  led  to  the  Restoration.  Oyomei  taught  to  act, 
but  not  for  what  to  act  or  for  whom.  This  defi- 
ciency it  was  the  mission  of  the  Historical  school  to 
supply. 

The  Historical  school  was  not  regarded  with  sus- 
picion by  the  censors.  On  the  contrary,  the  Toku- 
gawas  themselves  encouraged  it,  for  it  accorded 
with  their  traditional  policy.  The  acquisition  of 
historical  knowledge  resulted  in  the  revivification  of 
Shintoism.  This  ancient  cult  had  been  successively 
weakened  by  Continental  influences  until  it  had 
almost  lost  its  original  character,  but  with  the  re- 
vival of  ancient  learning  it  came  to  light. 
Shintoism  as  formulated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  a  religion  of  ancestrism.  It 
teaches  adherence  to  those  ancestral  ideals  of  the 
Japanese  race,  simplicitv  and  honesty,  obedience  to 
the  ancestral  rule  vested  in  the  person  of  the 
Mikado.  The  historic  spirit  swept  on  through  the 
realms  of  literature,  art  and  religion  until  it  finally 
reached  the  heart  of  the  samurai  or  sworded  gentry. 
As  soon  as  the  memory  of  past  ages  came  over  the 
samurai  they  imagined  they  heard  their  ancestors 
beating  their  shields  with  their  swords,  as  they  sang 
the  w^ar  song  of  Otomo,  the  terrible  joy  of  dying  by 
the  side  of  the  Mikado.  Thev  wept  when  they 
thought  of  the  shadow  that  had  come  over  the 
throne.  The  historic  spirit  now  stood  sword  in 
hand,  and  the  sword  was  one  of  no  mean  steel. 
Soon  it  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  ranks  of 
the  daimios,  or  feudal  lords  of  Japan.  Later  on  it 
began  to  influence  even  the  princes  of  the  Tokugawa 
family,  and  led  to  Keiki,  the  last  of  the  shoguns, 
voluntarily  giving  up  the  reins  of  government  to  the 
Mikado.  It  was  not  the  ravages  of  war  that  caused 
the  Restoration  of  the  Mikado,  but  an  overwhelm- 


ing wave  of  public  sentiment.  It  was  not  the 
Western  nations  that  brought  about  the  awakening 
of  Ja[)an,  but  a  modification  of' the  despotic  rule 
brought  about  by  j)opular  feeling. 

In  1868  the  present  Mikado,  after  ascending  the 
throne,  stated  that  national  obligations  should  be 
started  from  the  broad  standpoint  of  universal 
humanity.  The  Mikado,  when  pronouncing  Shin- 
toism to  be  the  religion  of  the  household,  granted 
lil[)erty  of  conscience  to  the  entire  nation,  and  Chris- 
tianity was  freed  from  the  interdiction  under  which 
it  had  lain  since  the  Jesuit  insurrection  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  All  class  privileges  were  abol- 
ished, and  all  from  the  princes  and  the  marquises 
down  to  the  abhorred  yettas  (who  to-day  bear  the 
nickname  of  the  New-Commoners),  were  made  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  while  examinations  for  the 
civil  service  were  thrown  open  to  everyone. 

There  were  four  main  lines  along  which  the  work 
of  preparing  the  nation  to  meet  the  problem  of 
modern  life  was  carried.  Those  were — first,  con- 
stitutional government ;  second,  liberal  education  ; 
tiiird,  universal  military  service;  and  fourth,  the 
elevation  of  womanhood. 

Space  will  not  permit  to  show  the  methods  that 
were  adopted  to  carry  out  this  policy,  but  it  suffices 
to  state  that  it  educated  the  Japanese  to  such  a 
standard  that  they  are  able  to  comprehend  and  ap- 
preciate more  easily  than  their  neighlx>urs  those  ele- 
ments of  Western  civilisation  that  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  acquire,  and  this  makes  the  great 
awakening  less  difficult  to  understand. 

Internal  reform  is  first  necessary  for  the  success 
of  any  movement,  whereby  a  country  weakened  by 
its  own  corruption  seeks  to  make  itself  feared  or 
respected  amongst  foreign  nations.  The  exploita- 
tion of  the  boundless  resources  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire by  the  Chinese  can  only  be  carried  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  when  reforms  have  been  intro- 
duced which  will  alter  the  entire  system  of  man- 
darin government  for  one  which  will  infuse  new- 
vigour  into  ih  •  corrupted  sources  of  national  life. 

CHINA'S  GROWTH. 

China  in  the  twentieth  century  reached  a  very 
critical  period  of  its  hi.story.  The  subjugation  of  a 
nation  boasting  a  population  estimated  at  not  far 
short  of  400,000,000  by  a  little  island  neighlwur 
of  only  41,000,000,  the  destruction  of  its  army 
and  the  demolition  of  its  fleets,  followed  by' peace 
conditions  humiliating  and  half  ruinous,  mark  the 
last  stage  in  the  dissensions  which  had  been  dr.ig- 
ging  their  monotonous  course  along  for  generations. 

When  Russia  after  October  8th,  1903.  showed  by 
every  act  of  legislation  that  she  had  no  intention  of 
fulfilling  her  promise  of  evacuating  Manchuria, 
which  should  have  been  carried  out  by  that  date,  in 
all  the  populous  cities  of  China  meetings  of  the 
literati   were  held,    at    which    the  conduct  of  the 
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Northern  Power  was  denounced  in  vehement  and 
unsparing  terms.  The  Government  was  called  upon 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Chinese  nation  by  force 
of  arms,  and  pitiable  as  such  a  suggestion  was  in 
view  of  the  military  inefficiency  of  the  country,  it 
demonstrated  that  there  existed  a  national 
patriotism  which  at  leasf  could  make  itself  heard. 

China,  like  Japan,  has  already  adopted  many 
Western  methods  that  are  to  her  advantage.  Many 
railways  already  spread  themselves  over  the  conti- 
nent. One  road  alone  is  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  extending  form  Pekin  to  Tientsin,  and  to 
extensive  coal  mines  in  the  north-east. 

Closely  related  to  this  quickening  of  communica- 
tion is  the  introduction  of  manufactures  and  mining 
operations.  A  number  of  cotton  mills,  in  dimensions 
like  those  of  Lowell  and  Manchester,  many  running 
with  full  power  night  and  day,  are  already  in  ope- 
ration, a  significant  beginning  of  new  industries 
in  the  Empire. 

The  Chinese  Empire  is  astir  with  the  movement 
of  reform  from  Burmah  to  the  Great  Wall,  from 
the  ocean  to  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  and  the  old  order 
can  never  return.  If  the  nation  henceforth  be  sub- 
ject to  Japanese  influence  its  w-ork-loving  and  peace- 
ful inhabitants  will  become  enlightened,  and  China 
m;iv  once  again  become  a  light  to  the  world. 

INDIA'S  POSITION. 

Whai  the  eighteenth  century  closed  all  that  could 
be  i)ositively  affirmed  was  that  the  superiority  of 
English  courage,  discipline  and  military  efficiency 
had  been  clearly  established  in  India.  Before  that 
time  the  history  of  India  shows  nothing  but  internal 
fighting  and  corruption,  and  for  many  years  it  was 
a  difficult  matter  to  turn  the  Indians  from  savages 
into  the  ways  of  modern  civilisation.  But  England 
during  the  last  half-century  has  given  India  what 
she  never  enjoyed  before— peace  and  the  fruits  of 
industry.  England  has  welded  the  formerly  disin- 
tegrated provinces  of  the  Peninsula  into  a  solid 
and  united  dependency  by  means  of  swift  communi- 
cation by  canals,  bridges,  roads,  railways  and  tele- 
graphs. The  awakening  of  Asia  may  affect  India 
more  slowly  than  the  countries  further  east,  but  in 
the  end  perhaps  not  less  decisively.     It  has  already 


imbued  the  Indian  subjects  with  a  new  self-confi- 
dence, a  growing  pride  of  race,  which  may  have 
important  consequences. 

For  generations  have  the  Indians  looked  upon  the 
European  nations  as  a  somewhat  superior  race,  but 
late  labour  strikes  indicate  that  the  Indian  work- 
man is  beginning  to  think  that  he  is  every  bit  as 
good  a  workman  as  the  European,  and  is  demanding 
the  same  wages. 

India  is  no  longer  enslaved,  but  free;  no  longer 
blinded,  thanks  to  England,  but  enlightened.  She 
is  awakening  to-day  to  the  possibility  of  a  glorious 
future.  India  dreams,  not  of  indej^endence,  but  of 
political  equality  based  on  universal  probity.  She 
seeks  to  prove  that  in  fiscal  and  judicial  adminis- 
tration all  native  officers  can,  without  European 
supervision,  be  as  incorruptible  as  are  British  offi- 
cials, claiming  that  to  proved  ability  and  integrity  is 
due  a  recognition  of  the  Indian's  right  to  share  in 
the  Government  of  the  Indian's  country.  So  may 
her  dream  be  realised,  and  may  England  be  ready 
to  meet  her,  proving  in  her  turn,  and  before  it  is 
too  late,  that  she  cares  less  for  revenue  than  for 
righteousness. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  just  a  word  on  the  future 
effect  of  the  awakening  of  the  Oriental  nations  on 
Western  civilisation.  Already  a  market  has  sprung 
up  in  China  and  Japan  for  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  taking  the  manufactures  of  Europe 
and  America,  giving  both  countries  their  own  use- 
ful products  in  return,  and  oj^ening  up  vast  fields 
for  European  enterprise,  as  India  has  long  since 
done.  The  awakening  of  India  has  formed  a  new 
epoch  in  English  history,  but  one,  if  dealt  with 
judiciously  by  the  British  Government,  will  be  for 
the  best,  and  which  may  result  in  India  being 
granted  the  same  privilege  of  self-government  as 
has  been  accorded  to  other  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  future  nations  will  have  to 
treat  the  Oriental  nations  with  respect,  as  they 
justly  should,  and  not  try  to  force  them  into  doing 
that  which  is  against  their  own  interests.  The  West 
and  the  East  can  live  in  perfect  peace  as  long  as 
the  West  rerognis^s  that  the  awakening  of  the 
Oriental  nations  is  an  accomplished  fact. 


One  of  our  most  esteemed  correspondents  writes  suggesting  that  we  should  allow  the  subjects  of 
"PoMtiral  Kronomy  "  and  "The  Ethirs  of  Good  Taste  and  Manners."  each  from  Australasian  points 
of  view,  to  he  discussed  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Review."  Needless  to  say,  we  shall  be  only  too 
delighted  for  this  to  be  done.  One  of  the  keenest  aims  of  "  The  Review  of  Reviews  "  is  to  make  its 
columns  the  medium  of  anything  that  will  uplift  the  tone  of  the  people,  and  we  shall  be  glad  of  any 
of  our  readers'  views  upon  the  matter.  We  have  only  one  request  to  make,  "  Be  brief  and  to  the 
point." 
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AN  INDIAN  POLICY  FOR  INDIA  :    MR.  PARMESHWAR  LALL. 


Mr.  Parmeshwar   Lall. 


"  We  are  disappointed ;  yes,  grievously  disap- 
pointed," said  Mr.  Parmeshwar  Lall  when  I  asked 
him  how  Indian  reformers  regarded  the  Indian  policy 

of  the  Liberal  Go- 
vernment. Mr. 
Lall  is  a  shrewd 
level-headed  bar- 
rister who  has 
studied  in  this 
country  and  is 
returning  to  In- 
dia with  the  in- 
tention of  carrying 
on  the  work  of 
constitution  Re- 
form that  he  has 
at  heart.  He  is 
a  vice-president 
of  the  Indian  So- 
ciety, and  speaks 
for  the  Mode- 
rate Party  among 
the  native  reformers  who  desire  to  see  a  peaceful 
evolution  of  Indian  government  and  administration. 

"  You  Liberals,"  he  continued,  "  had  a  great 
chance,  and  you  have  missed  it.  You  came  into 
office  at  an  opportune  moment,  but  you  have  thrown 
away  your  opportunity.  After  eighteen  months  of 
office,  what  have  you  done?  Nothing,  and  worse 
than  nothmg.  You  have  made  some  promises.  That 
is  true.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  pursued  a 
policy  of  coercion  and  repression  which  in  India,  a< 
in  Ireland  and  in  Russia,  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
extremists  and  alienates  the  Moderate  reformers  who 
would  have  been  your  firmest  supporters.  It  is 
lamentable." 

"  What  did  you  expect  us  to  do?" 

"  We  expected  at  least  that  Mr.  Morley  would 
approach  the  questions  that  vex  India  with  an  open 
mind.  But  he  has  not  done  so.  Almost  his  first  act 
was  to  declare  that  the  partition  of  Bengal  was  a 
closed  question  which  he  could  not  reopen  or  even 
inquire  into.  He  capitulated  at  discretion  to  the  man 
on  the  spot.  That  is  a  bad  thins:  in  itself,  but  it  is 
far  worse  as  indicating  an  attitude  of  mind  which  I 
fear  will  be  fatal  to  all  hope  of  real  reform.  A  state 
of  transition,  such  as  that  through  which  India  is 
passing  at  the  present  moment,  is  a  difficult  one  to 
handle,  I  admit.  Why,  then,  should  you  go  out  of 
your  way  to  make  it  more  difficult  ?  What  is  needed 
is  tact,  sympathy  and  an  understanding  mind.     In  a 


state  of  transition  there  should  be  no  closed  ques- 
tions."' 

'■  But  Mr.  Morley  has  promised  a  whole  pro- 
gramme of  reforms." 

"  Promised,  yes.  But  promises  alone  will  not 
satisfy  native  opinion.  The  reforms  may  be  excellent 
in  principle,  but  they  are  extremely  vague  as  regards 
the  details.  And  here  let  me  .say  that  the  way  in 
which  you  carry  out  the  reforms  is  as  important  as 
the  reforms  themselves.  Unfortunateh,  Mr.  Morley 
wrapi>ed  them  up  in  a  speech  which  will  very  largely 
undo  any  good  that  they  might  have  brought  about. 
What  we  want  to  know  is  whether  the  Liberal  Go- 
vernment is  really  in  earnest  in  its  policy  of  reform. 
If  it  is  it  may  even  now  depend  upon  the  support  of 
a  great  mass  of  native  opinion.  The  educated  native, 
unless  he  is  driven  into  antagonism,  would  naturally 
support  the  established  Government.  The  question 
for  us  to  decide  is  whether  we  are  to  work  out  our 
salvation  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  Government? 
The  answer  to  that  question  lies  with  you  and  not 
with  us." 

"  Would  you  take  Mr.  Morley's  programme  as  a 
basis?" 

"  That  depends  altogether  upon  the  details.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  say  whether  his  suggested 
reforms  will  be  of  any  value  until  we  know  how  they 
are  to  be  worked  out.  I  will  give  you  an  instance. 
He  proposes  to  add  two  new  Indian  members  of  the 
Indian  Council  in  London.  Are  these  members  to 
be  nominated  or  elected  ?  If  they  are  nominated  it 
will  do  nothing  to  conciliate  native  opinion  which 
desires  to  make  its  views  known  through  its  own 
representatives.  The  best  nominated  member  repre 
sents  himself  alone.  The  object  of  the  reform,  [ 
presume,  is  to  convince  us  that  we  are  to  have  a 
greater  share  in  the  administration  and  government 
of  our  country.  Why  make  the  concession  at  all  if 
you  carry  it  out  in  a  way  which  will  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  end  in  view?  A  grudging  concession  will 
bring  vou  no  credit  whatever." 

"  And  the  Council  of  Notables ?" 

"  There  again  everything  depends  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  Council.  Who  are  the  notables  to 
be :  men  who  have  made  their  mark  and  possess  in- 
fluence on  account  of  their  personal  wealth,  or 
merely  men  of  high  position?  If  the  former,  there 
is  some  prospect  of  the  Council  becoming  a  link 
between  the  Government  and  the  people;  if  the 
latter,  I  do  not  think  it  will  do  any  good  at  all.  We 
want  a  Council  of  real  Notable.s,  not  a  body  com- 
posed of  Not-Ables." 
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•  To  enlarge  the  membership  of  the  Legislative 
Councils  is  a  good  thing  to  do,  as  is  any  proposal 
which  will  more  largely  associate  the  native  Indian 
with  the  government  ot  his  country,  and  teach  him 
the  actual  duties  of  administration.  But  1  would  at 
the  same  time  add  to  the  p<nvers  possessed  by  the 
elected  members.  At  present  they  cannot  deal  with 
questions  of  finance,  being  in  that  respect  like  your 
House  of  Lords.  Then  in  regard  to  decentralisation, 
to  merely  increase  the  number  of  local  oflScials,  as 
some  suggest,  would  be  to  multiply  the  number  of 
petty  tyrants.  Knglish  rule  in  India  is  mainly  justi- 
fied b\  the  justice  which  it  renders  between  natives. 
Justice  is  not  done  ^is  between  native  and  Eurojxian, 
but  as  between  native  and  native  the  scales  are  held 
pretty  even.  But  the  judicial  and  administrative 
offices  should  not  be  united  in  one  person.  The  man 
who  arrests  the  prisoner  should  not  also  be  his 
judge." 

"  The  question  of  finance  is  a  perennial  griev- 
ance." 

"  Yes  ;  military  expenditure  ought  to  be  reduced. 
I  admit  that  you  require  to  maintain  an  army  in 
India,  but  its  size  is  unnecessarily  large.  The  money 
which  might  be  saved  in  this  direction  is  badly 
rtH^uired  for -eciucation,  sanitation,  and  irrigation. 
The  education  we  require,  I  may  remark  by  the  way, 
is  not  merely  a  literary,  but  a  technical  one,  which 
will  enable  our  people  to  earn  their  livelihood  on  the 
soil  and  in  the  arts  and  industries.  Something  might 
lie  done,  too,  to  make  the  army  more  attractive  to 
Indians   of  the   better  class.     The   Indian   armv   is 


becoming  more  and  more  like  your  own  army  that 
is  to  say,  it  represents  tli<e  highest  and  the  lowest 
classes  alone,  the  better-to-do  Indians  preferring  to 
go  into  peaceful  pursuits.  If  the  men  recruited  were 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  districts  from  which  they 
come,  you  would  secure  a  much  finer  tyjx*  of  soldier 
than  you  do  at  present,' 
"  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  ?" 
''  There  are  many  other  things  which  might  be 
done  to  improve  both  the  Gov<'rnment  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  India,  and  to  convince  us  that  we  are 
not  aliens  in  our  own  land.  The  forms  of  Govern- 
ment are  the  same  as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago, 
but  in  that  hundred  years  the  Indian  people  have 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  has  become  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  forms  to  suit  the  new  conditions. 
The  supremely  important  question  is.  Do  you  intend 
to  make  the  necessary  alterations  with  th<e  support  or 
in  antagonism  to  the  l)€st  native  opinion  ?  Surely  a 
Liberal  Government  ought  only  to  be  able  to  make 
one  answer  to  that  question.  And  yet  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  eighteen  months  in  largely  alienating  the 
sympathy  of  the  very  men  whom  you  should  have 
conciliated  and  adding  to  the  power  of  the  extrem- 
ists who  are  determined  to  make  vour  task  difficult. 
It  is  a  mistaken  and  a  short-siphted  policy  which 
can  only  bring  discredit  on  the  Government.  Is  it 
too  late  to  alter  it  ?  I  trust  not,  but  T  am  not  hope- 
ful. Mr.  Morley  has  still  an  opportunity  of  undoing 
some  of  the  evil.  We  shall  see  whether  he  has 
availed  himself  of  it  when  he  announces  how  he 
intends  to  carry  out  his  proj)osed  reforms." 


THE    SKELETON    AT    THE    FEAST :    PRINCE  YI    OF    KOREA. 


It  was  the  custom  of  the  Eg}ptians  at  their  feasts 
to  place  a  skeleton  on  the  table  to  remind  the  happy 
guests  of  the  vanity  of  things  mortal.  Seated  at  the 
closed  door  of  the  Hague  Conference  I  found  the 
modern  equivalent  of  the  ancient  skeleton  in  the 
j>erson  of  Prince  Yi  of  Korea.  He  is  a  highly  edu- 
cated prince,  who  speaks  several  languages,  and  is 
an  energetic  man,  full  of  intense  vitality.  Physically 
he  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  a  death's-head. 
But  never  was  the  hideous  spectre  of  old  Memphis 
better  calculated  to  strike  cold  terror  into  the  hearts 
I  if  the  guests.  Prince  Yi  at  the  Hague  was  the  in- 
carnate .sneer  of  the  Accomplished  Fact  in  presence 
'  if  the  generous  illusions  of  .sanguine  Faith.  He  was 
the  mocking  Point  of  Interrogation  which  Destiny 
affixes  to  Treaties.  Above  all,  he  was  the  Spirit  of 
\'<'gation,  a  scoffing  Mephistopheles  lingering  on  the 
nreshold  of  the  Parliament  of  Peace, 

•'  What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  asked  him.  "  Why 
do  vou  trouble  the  serenity  of  this  assembly  by  your 
sinister  presence?" 

"  T  come,"  he  replied,  "  from  a  distant  country  to 
l)v  any  chance  T  ca])  l'\\}(]  th«-  God  of  Right, 


Justice  and  Peace,  whose  altar  is  said  to  be  at  the 
Hague.'' 

'' M.  de  Martens  founded  that  altar,"  I  s:\\<\.  "it 
the  House  in  the  Wood  in  1899." 

"1899!"  said  the  Prince.  "Since  then  the  God 
of  Right  has  become  an  unknown  God.  But  what 
are  these  Delegates  doing  in  this  Hall  ?" 

"They  are  making  Treaties  to  assure  Peao'  and 
Ju.stice  throughout  the  whole  world." 

"Treaties!"  replied  the  Prince  with  a  sarca.stic 
smile.  "What  are  Treaties?  I  will  tell  you,  for  I 
know.  Why  is  Korea  trodden  under  foot  by  Japan  ? 
Because  Treaties  are  made  only  to  be  violated." 

"  But  let  us  see,  by  the  Treaty  of  November  17th, 
1905,     .     .     ."         ' 

"Tell  me,"  interrupted  Prince  Yi,  "can  th<  se 
Delegates  make  Treaties?" 

"  Only  when  they  have  bi-en  authorised  by  their 
Sovereigns,  who  must  afterwards  ratify  the  temi.s." 

"  Then,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  the  so-called  Treaty 
of  XovemlxT,  1905,  was  no  Treaty.  It  was  only  an 
agreement  made  with  the  Korean  Minister  of  For- 
eign   Affairs,    who    had    no    instructions    from    our 
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emperor,  and  tht*  signed  document  has  never  been 
ratified.  Jt  is  null  and  without  effect.  So  far  as 
Korea  is  concerned,  we  consider  it  null  and  void. 
And  yet  it  is  because  of  this  illegal  and  valueless 
document  that  Korea  is  oppressed  by  Japan,  her 
Emperor  deposed,  and  her  rights  violated." 

■'  But  what  do  you  want  to  do,  then  ?" 

"  We  want  to  appeal  at  the  altar  of  the  God  of 
Kight  and  Justice,  and  to  ask  whether  the  Treaty 
is  valid  in  international  law.  Where  is  your  High 
Court  of  Arbitration?  Where  can  we  make  our  com- 
plaint heard  antl  get  this  outrage  condemned?" 

•'  But  if  this  Treaty  were  to  be  annulled,  what  dif- 
ference would  it  make?  Korea,  even  if  it  could 
have  its  own  diplomatic  representatives  abroad, 
would  always  he  in  the  hands  of  Japan." 

''Alas!"  rrplied  the  Prince,  "you  do  not  seem  to 
believe  in  the  value  of  Treaties,  even  when  they  are 
legally  ratified  by  a  Power  as  strong  as  Japan.  Do 
you  not  know  that  by  the  Treaty  of  1904  Japan  has 
guaranteed  the  independence  and  the  integrity  of 
my  country,  and  that  Japan  undertook  to  watch 
over  the  safetv  of  our  Emperor?" 

"Yes,  but—" 

'•  But,"  continued  Prince  Yi,  with  vehemence, 
"'they  ensure  the  safety  of  this  independent  Sove- 
reign bv  making  him  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house 
and  deposing  him  by  force.  Our  independence  is 
respected  by  reducing  us  to  slavery,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  Korea  is  only  preserved  because  Japan 
has  swallowed  the  whole  country  at  one  gulp  instead 
of  making  many  bites." 

"  But  what  can  one  do?" 

"Is  there  no  justice  in  the  world?"  cried  Prince 
Yi. 

"  You  forget  that  Japan  is  in  possession  of  the 
country  and  Japan  is  powerful." 

"  Then."  said  the  Prince,  "  your  God  of  Right  is  a 
phantom,    vour   respect    for    justice    is   nothing    but 


affectation,  your  Christianity  is  mere  hyixHrisy. 
Why  must  Korea  be  sacrificed  ?  Because  it  is  weak. 
\Vh\  can  Japan  trample  on  all  her  treaty  obliga- 
tions? Because  it  is  strong.  Then  why  speak  of 
justice  and  right  and  laws?  Why  not  admit  frankly 
and  at  once  that  the  cannon  is  your  only  law  and 
that  the  strong  can  do  no  wrong?" 
"  But,  Prince     .     .     ."I  said  deprecatingly. 

But  he  went  on  impatiently,  "'  No,  no.  Do  not 
speak  to  me  of  justice.  You  are  what  is  called  a 
Pacifist,  are  you  not?  Well,  see  in  me  the  supreme 
negation  of  all  your  faith.  Korea  was  a  country 
without  armaments.  Korea  had  no  aggressive  ambi- 
tion. Korea  asked  only  for  permission  to  live  in 
peace  and  .solitude.  We  practised  what  you  preach, 
you  Pacifists.     And  how  have  we  fared  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  he  continued  remorselessly.  "  Do  not 
speak  to  me.  Korea  is  not  a  country  difficult  to 
defend  victoriously  again.st  powerful  neighbours.  It 
is  a  country  of  mountains,  in  which  each  hill  is  a 
natural  fortress.  Our  nation  of  twenty  million  souls 
might  have  made  Korea  the  Switzerland  of  the  Far 
East.  But  we  did  not  want  war.  We  were  a  peace- 
ful people.  We  had  only  7000  soldiers  in  th»*  whole 
country.  What  has  been  the  result?  Our  fate,"  he 
added  bitterly,  "  is  that  which  awaits  every  country 
which  has  confidence  in  the  God  of  Right,  Justice, 
and  Peace,  instead  of  having  (-(Mifidence  in  its  own 
sword." 

I  left  the  Prince  still  sitting  at  the  door  of  the 
Ritterzaal,  waiting  for  justice ;  and,  on  leaving,  I 
fancied  I  heatd  the  echo  of  the  Saga  or  King 
Olaf:  — 

Force  rules  the  world; 

Has  ruled   it. 

Will  rule  it. 

Meekness  is  weakness; 

Force    i<?    triumphant. 


Copi/right   by   the   "  African    Worfd."^ 

Philae    Island   as  It  Appears   To  Day. 
The  rise  of  the  Nile  waters,  consequent  upon  the  erection   of   the   Assouan    dam.    has   partl.v    innundated    the 
famous  ruins  at  Philae,   which  have  been  underpinned  to  avert   destruction. 
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THE   SECOND   CONFERENCE    AT    THE   HAGUE. 


THE   OBSERVATIONS    OF    A    DISILLUSIONED    CRUSADER 


I.— THE  ABDICATION  OF   ENGLAND. 

Stands  England  where  it  did,  or  has  it  suffered 
some  strange  transformation? 

1  ask  this  question  in  all  serious  sadness.  We 
.isked  it  often  during  the  time  when  our  people 
seemed  to  have  gone  Jingo-mad.  But  that  was,  we 
hoped,  a  passing  delirium.  When  the  General  Elec- 
tion came  and  the  men  who  made  the  war  were 
driven  out  of  office  we  hoped  that  Britain  was  her- 
self again.  The  testing  time  has  come  once  more. 
As  the  Tories  were  tested  in  war  and  failed  miser- 
ably, as  the  dismal  record  of  the  Boer  War  shows, 
so  the  Liberals  have  been  tested  in  peace,  and  alas ! 
rhey  have  failed  not  less  miserably.  It  was  said  of 
Washington  that  he  was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  After  three 
years  of  South  African  war  and  six  weeks  at  the 
Hague  I  feel  driven  to  exclaim,  in  the  .bitterness  of 
my  soul,  that  Britain  is  last  in  war,  last  in  peace,  and 
last  in  the  hearts  of  her  contemporaries. 

A    BLACK   MONTH    FOR   LIBERAL    ENGLAND. 

The  same  faults  which  paralysed  our  Generals  in 
South  Africa  paralyse  our  Delegates  at  the  Hague. 
There  is  no  forethought,  no  co-ordination,  no  pre- 
paration, and  no  great  individuality  to  compensate 
for  lack  of  the  more  commonplace  quality  of  com- 
mon sense.  The  result  is  the  same.  The  amazed 
and  contemptuous  derision  which  mocked  us  in 
every  capital  in  Europe  when  our  armies  recoiled 
beaten  by  a  handful  of  Boers  is  heard  once  more  in 
the  capitals  of  the  world.  "  Wh'at  can  have  come 
over  England?"  her  best  friends  are  asking  in  sore 
concern.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  no  one  can  tell 
them.  We,  at  the  Hague,  have  not  seen  in  the 
papers  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  left 
office.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  believed  still  to  be  at 
the  Foreign  Office.  But  the  men  who  are  here 
acting  under  their  instructions  show  no  faint  glim- 
mering of  the  spirit  which  inspired  the  Albert  Hall 
address,  or  the  emphatic  declarations  made  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Vivian's  address. 

WHY? 

It  was  said  during  the  Boer  war  that  we  set  our 
men  of  war  to  negotiate  for  peace  and  our  men  of 
peace  to  make  war,  and  the  result  was  what  might 
have  been  expected.  At  the  Hague  Conference  the 
direction  of  a  campaign  for  a  limitation  of  arma- 
ments seems  to  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of 
soldiers  who  frankly  derided  the  whole  idea  as 
chimerical,  and  to  have  entrusted  the  promotion 
of  the  cause  of  peace,  which  above  all  things  de- 
mands faith  and  enthusiasm,  to  the  hands  of  men 


absolutely  devoid  of  a  single  spark  either  of  popular 
enthusiasm  or  of  fervent  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  The  result  has  been  the  practical  effacement 
of  Britain  as  an  active  force  for  peace  and  progress 
at  the  Hague.  Captain  Ottley,  the  naval  delegate, 
must  be  excepted.  He  is  a  human  creature,  genial, 
industrious,  a  comrade  among  his  brother-delegates, 
who  knows  his  business  and  carries  his  point,  which 
has  been  the  limitation  of  the  use  of  floating  mines  in 
war.    But  the  others  ! 

THE  BRITISH  DELEGATES. 

At  their  head  an  ancient  lawyer,  accustomed  to 
contemplate  mankind  from  the  Olympian  heights  of 


■^\-rrS^a(H'    - ._  j'^^^ . c     -z. 


Tribune.} 

The  British  Ideal:  Edward  the  Peacemakep. 

The  angel  of  Peace  (outside  the  Hague  Conference,  to 
King  Edward):  "I  am  happy  to  greet  in  you  one  who  ha* 
rendered  great  service  in  aiding  me  to  spread  abroad  peace 
among  the  nations,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  be  long  spared 
to  continue  this  good  work." 

(The  above  cartoon  represents  the  British  view  of  the 
rile  England  should  play  as  the  leader  of  a  league  of  peaoe- 
tul  nations.  "But  what  can  have  come  over  England?"  her 
friends  are  asking  at  the  Hague.) 

the  judicial  bench ;  with  him  two  other  figures — one 
reserved  and  shy,  a  diplomatist  from  the  Far  East, 
utterly  out  of  touch  with  popular  movements  of  the 
Britisk  people;  the  other,  although  of  Dutch  de- 
scent, essentially  of  the  same  social  order  and  with- 
out the  necessary  force  of  character  to  insist  upon 
carrying  out  a  more  energetic  policy.  Of  personal 
force  and  impetus  in  the  direction  of  the  democratic 
ideals  there  was  not  a  trace  in  all  three.  They 
obeyed  their  instructions  with  strictest  correctitude. 
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Tribune.-]  y^^^  5,^,^  Progress  of  Peace. 

At  a  meeting  of  membeis  of  tlie  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union,  presided  over  by  Lord  Weardale,  a  resolution  waa 
passed  regretting  the  little  progress  made  at  the  Hague  for 
the  promotion  of  permanent  peace. 

But  as  tor  that  great  impulse  which  led  the  Prime 
Minister  to  cherish  the  noble  ambition  to  form  a 
league  of  peace-loving  nations,  there  was  not  in 
them  a  responsive  sign.  To  urge  them  to  act  as 
Lord  Pauncefote  acted,  to  speak  with  the  faith  and 
enthusiasm  which  would  thrill  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind with  a  new  hope,  was  as  absurd  as  it  would  be 
to  appeal  to  the  sedate  and  solemn  denizens  of  the 
poultry-yard  to  emulate  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
or  the  flight  of  the  eagle.  It  was  not  in  them  and 
could  not  come  out  of  them,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  th<'  whole  matter.  Instead  of  being  ever  in  the 
van  in  making  the  British  flag  the  oriflamme  of  the 
hosts  of  peace,  they  converted  that  flag  into  a  wet 
blanket  with  which  they  eff"ectually  smothered  the 
zeal  of  all  who  came  near  them.  The  blunder  of 
their  selection  was  bad  ;  it  was  worse  to  impose  upon 
them  an  impossible  programme ;  but  it  was  worst  of 
all  to  leave  them  practically  without  stimulus  or 
compelling  word  of  command  to  do  the  task  which 
the  nation,  and  especially  the  Liberal  Partv, 
expected  at  their  hands. 

THE    ARMAMENT    FIASCO. 

What  their  precise  instructions  were  no  one  knows 
but  themselves  and  the  men  who  drafted  them.  We 
can  only  judge  by  their  action  and  inaction.  They 
were  evidently  instructed  to  abandon  any  effort  to 
bring  about  a  serious  debate  on  armaments.  They 
had  no  plan  to  propose.  After  all  the  solemn 
pledges  given  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
assurances  by  which  the  nation  had  been  misled, 
the  British  delegates  came  to  the  Hague  worse  pre- 
pared than  did  the  Russians  in  1899,  without  an 
intelligible   spokesman    or  a    practical    proposition. 


Their  onl\  anxiety  was  to  prevent  any  refei' 
armaments.  Instead  of  rallying  round  them  all  the 
peace-loving  nations  which  wished  to  check  the  in- 
crease of  armaments,  they  ga\e  everybody  to  under- 
stand that  they  wished  nothing  to  be  done  or  said 
except,  of  course,  a  renewal  of  the  pious  vccti  or 
utterly  purposeless  resolution  in  favour  of  a  limi- 
tation of  armaments  passed  at  last  Conference.  The 
fact  that  this  pious  aspiration  had  been  imme 
diately  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  armaments  of 
the  world  amounting  to  ;^i  20.000,000  a  year  in  the 
eight  years  following  the  emission  of  the  vceu  did  not 
matter.  It  was  necessary  to  do  something  to  save 
the  face  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  to  deceive  the 
British  public.  Therefore  some  time  somehow  be- 
fore the  Conference  ended  it  was  f>ossible  a  weak 
little  .squeak  of  disapproval  of  the  indefinite  increase 
of  armaments  might  be  heard.  But  there  was  to  be 
no  real  debate.     No  one  was  afraid  to  debate  the 


Kladderadalseh.]  [Berlio. 

A   Wolf  Dressed    in    Sheep's  Clothing. 

John   Hull  the  Pirate. 

A  mordiiiit  (•.-iricature  of  John  Bull  as  he  aiij)eare(l  in  the 
eyes  of  Kurope  when  hisi  delei?ates  at  the  Hague  ojjposed  the 
American  proposal  to  abolish  the  right  to  capture  private 
|)roj>erty  at  se;i.  T'ncle  Sam  is  shown  a«  placing  a  heavy 
foot  upon  the  white  robes  of  peace  with  wliich  John  Bnll 
has  concealed  the  skull  and  crosebones  and  other  mark."  of 
the  buccaneer. 
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question  in  1899.  This  year,  although  Germany 
expressly  withdrew  her  objection  to  the  discussion 
of  the  matter,  the  British  Government  simply  put  its 
tail  between  its  legs  and  ran  away  from  its  own 
proposition — its  valorous  pledges  to  the  House  of 
Commons  notwithstanding. 

IT'S   EXPLANATIO^r   MILITARY. 

The  secret  of  this  astonishing  collapse  was  the 
inability  of  Ministers  to  attend  to  foreign  and  military 
affairs  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  absorbed  in 
domestic  legislation.  One  of  the  most  highly  placed 
of  their  military  advisers,  who  was  violently  opposed 
to  any  modification  of  the  right  of  capturing  an 
enemv's  property  at  sea  and  to  any  limitation  of  the 
growth  of  armaments,  appears  to  have  practically 
dominated  the  situation.  Ministers  could  not  make 
up  their  minds  to  get  rid  of  him.  and  the-y  had  to 
pa\-  the  price  bv  the  practical  abandonment  of  the 


one  proposal   to  which   they    had   committed   them- 
selves before  the  world. 

THE  EXPLANATION  DIPLOMATIC. 

If  Ministers  had  sufficient  common  sense  to  have 
taken  counsel  with  their  military  m'aster  before  com- 
mitting themselves  before  all  the  world  to  a  cam- 
paign in  favour  of  a  full  educational  debate  on  a 
limitation  of  armaments,  they  would  have  saved 
themselves  humiliation  and  their  supporters  a  cruel 
disappointment.  The  pretext  that  they  found  them- 
selves without  supporters  is  a  hollow  one.  When 
you  begin  the  action  by  hoisting  the  white  flag 
you  do  not  afford  yourself  the  best  opportunity  of 
testing  the  loyalty  or  courage  of  your  followers.  But 
why  should  Ministers  have  waited  till  the  Conference 
met  to  have  discovered  their  impotence?  They 
had  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  in  ever\-  capital  in 
the  world.     Whv  did  thev  not  use  them  to  make  an 
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active  campaign  in  favour  ot  tiieir  principle? 
Again  the  answer  is  simple.  As  with  their  soldiers 
so  with  their  Ambassadors.  It  is  notorious  that 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  diplomatic  ser- 
\ict',  who  ought  to  have  been  the  foremost  apostle  of 
their  pacific  campaign,  openly  derided  his  chief's 
policy,  and  held  up  the  whole  programme  of  the 
Conference  to  ri<licule  and  contempt.  Ministers 
knew  this  perferiK  wrll,  but  thin  flinched  from 
removing  him,  ami  they  are  now  reaping  their  re- 
ward.    This  was  the  most  flagrant  instance. 

I  HE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  PERMAJ^ENTS. 

But  it  did  not  stand  alone.  In  the  heart  of  the 
Foreign  Office  scepticism  sat  enthroned.  Permanent 
officials,  instead  of  seconding  the  efforts  of  their 
chief,  counterworked  them.  The  note  u\LT\where 
was  that  there  was  nothing  serious  in  what  the 
Premier  said  or  what  the  Foreign  Secretary  de- 
clared. Again  and  again  in  my  tour  round  Europe 
I  was  brought  up  by  this  chilling  scepticism,  not  in 


the  possibility  of  success,  wliicu  was  pardonable, 
but  in  the  sincerity  of  their  chief.  I  could  see 
plainly  that  they  had  received  a  tip  from  Downing- 
street— presumably  from  subordinates — to  put  no 
stock  in  Sir  Edward  Grey's  declarations  of  his  de- 
termination to  have  armaments  discussed,  or  in 
C.B.'s  desire  for  a  league  of  peace-loving  nations. 
That  was  all  talk  for  the  gallery,  and  I  was  com- 
passionated as  an  enthusiast  who  was  befooled  into 
believing  that  Ministers  meant  what  they  said. 
I  was  indignant  in  those  days  at  the  imputation 
upon  statesmen  whom  I  trusted  and  revered.  But 
to-day,  in  the  light  of  the  disaster  that  has  attended 
the  development  of  the  British  policy  at  the  Hague, 
I  have  ruefully  to  admit  that  the  permanents  have 
triumphed,  and  that  Ministers  who  had  not  the 
nerve  to  dismiss  Ambassadors  who  defiantly  op- 
posed their  policy  have  been  punished  by  seeing 
that  policy  trampled  into  the  mire  amid  the  scoffing 
laughter  of  the  men  who  ought  to  have  been  their 
most  zealous  instruments. 


All   rights  reserved."] 
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II.— THE  TRIUMPH  OF  GERMANY. 
The  net  result  of  the  abdication  of  England  has 
been  to  transfer  the  leadership  of  the  Conference  to 
Germany  and  America.  In  1899  it  was  Britain  and 
America,  with  Germany  dragged  sulkily  behind  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  majority,  who  established  the 
principle  of  arbitration  in  the  High  Court  of  the 
Hague.  'I'o-day  it  is  Germany  and  America,  with 
England  dragged  sulkily  behind  the  car  of  the  victor. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  in  1899  ^^^ 
Tories  were  in  office,  whose  zeal  for  peace  and 
arbitration  is  very  lukewarm,  whereas  this  year  the 
delegates  received  their  instructions — nominally,  at 
least — from  a  Liberal  Ministry  supposed  to  be 
passionate  for  progress  towards  international  peace. 

A  CHANGE   OF  MOOD. 

When  I  was  in  Berlin  in  February  M.  von  Tchir- 
schky,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Germany,  assured  me 
that  his  Government  would  energetically  support  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  in  every  practical  mea- 
sure they  would  bring  forward  to  promote  the  peace 
of  the  world.  I  replied  that  we  had  no  wish  to 
usurp  the  leading  place,  and  would  be  only  too 
glad  if  Germany  would  take  the  leading  role,  in 
which  case  we  should  be  proud  to  follow.  M.  von 
Tchirschky  said  he  hardly  thought  it  was  possible 


Nebelspalter.^ 

A  Swiss  View. 

EDWAED:  "Come,  my  children,  he  is  almost  exhausted. 
Jjet  poor  Michael  (Germany)  quietly  choke  himself  with  his 
cannon  and  his  playthings." 


Vhicaijo   iMiiiy   Sem. 


The  Safety   Razor. 
THE  WOELD:    "I   have  not  much   faith   in  all  these  new- 
fangled inventions;   but  still  I  am  willing  to  try  no  matter 
what  in  order  to  arrest  these  belligerent  hairs." 

for  Germany  to  take  the  initiative  owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  her  neighbours.  That  was  the  mood  of 
Germany  in  February.  Since  then  a  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  her  dream.  For  from  the 
very  first  day  of  the  Conference  Germany  took  the 
lead,  not  at  all  offensively  but  decisively,  and  after 
a  momentary  delay,  in  which  shv?  allowed  the  pace 
to  be  forced  by  America,  she  has  kept  the  lead  to 
the  end. 

BARON    MARSCHALL. 

The  Conference  has  been  as  great  a  triumph  for 
Germany  as  it  has  been  a  humiliation  for  Britain. 
The  German  delegates  were  well  chosen.  One 
supplemented  the  qualities  of  the  other,  and  all 
worked  together  under  the  capable  leadership  of  a 
chief  who  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  Lord 
Pauncefote.  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  the 
first  delegate  of  Germany,  is  in  all  respects  the  anti- 
thesis of  Sir  Edward  Fry.  He  is  a  statesman  and 
a  diplomatist ;  a  genial,  frank,  outspoken  man,  who 
set  himself  out  from  the  first  to  make  friends  with 
everybody.  Frenchmen  and  journalists  included,  and 
who  most  completely  succeeded.  Especially  was  it 
his  duty  to  make  up  to  the  United  States,  and  very 
adroitly  he  performed  his  task.  On  the  question  of 
the  abolition  of  the  right  of  capturing  private  pro- 
perty at  sea,  the  Germans  supported  the  Americans, 
voted  with  the  Americans,  and  were  ostentatiously 
sympathetic  to  the  Americans,  although  all  the.  time 
they  acccfmpanied  their  suppoit  with  reserves  which 
made  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  American 
poHcv  absolutely  impossible.     In  return  the  Ameri- 
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cans,  cuntrar)  to  uur  expectation,  lent  a  hand  to 
^support  the  one  evil  proposition  put  forward  by  the 
Ciermans — the  right  ot  the  belligerent  to  anchor  ex- 
plosive iHines  in  the  high  seas.  But  Jo  ut  des  is  a 
maxim  never  to  be  forgotten,  especially  at  Inter- 
national Conferences,  and  those  who  would  have 
friends  must  show  themselves  friendly. 

HIS   KELATIONS   WIIH   THE   PKESS. 

The  Germans  had  prepared  their  ca^e  well;  they 
had  their  proposals  reaU).  I'ney  knew  what  they 
wanted,  and  they  spared  no  ettort  to  secure  it. 
Especially  did  tae\  act  wisely  in  a\ailing  them- 
selves of  the  engine  of  publicity.  While  the  British 
delegates  were  making  mysteries  about  their  pre- 
cious documents,  and  when  the  Britisa  Foreign  Ottice 
urged  and  the  Russians  protested  against  tae  pub- 
lication of  useful  information,  conspiring  together  to 
gag  the  I'ress,  with  no  other  result  than  to  deny  the 
British  delegates  the  advantage  of  allowing  the 
public  lo  hear  what  the\  had  to  say  in  their  own 
defence.  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  frankly 
proclaimed  himself  from  the  first  in  favour  of  pub- 
licity, and  went  out  of  his  way  to  keep  the  journalists 
accurately  informed.  Sir  Edward  Fry  began  his 
relations  with  the  Press  by  saying  he  would  see  the 
■•  reporters  "  all  together,  and  when  they  saw  them 
tt)ld  them  bluntly  it  would 'be  much  better  for  the 
Conference  if  all  the  "  reporters "  left  the  Hague. 
After  such  an  opening  Sir  Edward  Fry  was  not 
troubled  much  with  "  reporters."  The  special  cor- 
respondent of  a  great  newspaper  is  much  more 
properly  classed  with  ambassadors  than  with  re- 
porters, and  Sir  Edward  Fr)*  could  hardly  have  con- 
trived a  more  effective  method  of  alienating  the 
representatives  of  the  Fourth  Estate  than  that  which 
he  actually  adopted.  He  was  probably  unaware  of 
the  offence  he  was  giving  to  those  whom  he  ad- 
<lrtssed.  Judges,  especially  old  judges  in  England, 
icquire  in  time^  from  the  habitual  deferential,  not 
to  say  obsequious,  tone  in  which  they  are  addressed 
in  Court,  the  delusion  that  they  are  a  kind  of 
superior  being,  a  Brahminical  caste  set  apart  from 
the  common  herd.  Moral :  Never  again  send  a 
judge  to  an  International  Conference  w^here  the  con- 
vention is  that  a  coloured  delegate  from  Hayti  or 
Sin  Domingo  stands  on  the  same  footing  of  equal 
sovereignty  with  the  representatives  of  the  greatest 
empires  on  earth,  and  where,  although  unrecognised 
by  any  Convention,  the  Fourth  Estate  of  the  Press 
exercises  in  its  totality  far  more  influence  even 
than  the  first  member  of  the   British   delegation.* 

•Lest  any  uncharitable  reader  should  imanine  fr^m  this 
little  diseertation  as  to  how  and  why  it  was  that  the  Oer- 
mana  have  beaten  the  Kniriish  hands  down  at  the  Ha^rue 
that  I  have  personally  suffered  some  sliprht  at  the  hands  of 
the  British  delegates.  I  may  state  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  complain  of.  for  the  good 
reason  that  I  never  came  into  personal  conta^;t  with  Sir 
Edward  Fry.  It  would  not  have  mattered  a  straw  to  me 
if  he  had  addressed  me  as  a  printer's  devil.  But  other  jour- 
nalista  are  more  sensitive. 


Geniality,  bonhomie,  what  the  Germans  call  gcmuili- 
lichkat,  count  for  much  in  the  management  of  men. 
The  Germans  had  all  these  qualities,  and  worked 
them  for  all  they  were  worth.  The  British  had  none 
of  them.  ■'  England  never  sent  a  more  t)'picaJly 
British  delegation  to  any  Conference,"  said  a  foreign 
delegate  to  me;  and  for  all  who  know  the  Conti- 
nental estimate  of  the  distinctively  British  type  no 
more  need  be  said. 

THE  iNAVAL  I'KIZE  COUST. 

The  Germans  and  the  British  both  introduced  a 
naval  prize  court  scheme,  to  which  both  attached  an 
extraordinarily  exaggerated  degree  of  importance.  In 
the  last  thirty-seven  years  there  was  only  one  year  in 
which  such  a  prize  court  of  appeal  could  have  found 
anything  to  do.  Unless  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
the  next  thirty-seven  )ears  will  be  more  full  of  war 
than  the  last,  it  seems  odd  that  the  Conference 
should  have  devoted  itself  as  its  first  task  to  the 
(Construction  of  a  court  of  appeal  for  prizes  cap- 
tured in  naval  war.  Germany  proposed  that  the 
court  should  t)e  established  onl)  when  war  broke 
out.  Britain,  apparently  Ixjlieving  that  naval  wars 
are  to  be  the  normal  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
future,  insisted  upon  appointing  a  permaneitt  court 
to  be  in  readiness  against  the  bre^tking  out  of  a  war. 
De  miuimis  non  curat  lex,  and  among  the  miHinta  of 
the  Conference  surely  was  this  i)roi>osed  prize  court. 
It  had  only  one  go<jd  feature  about  it.  For  the 
first  time  it  recognised  the  right  of  neutrals  to  a 
predominant  voice  in  decisions  as  to  the  acts  of 
belligerents. 

GERMANY  AND  ABBITEATION. 

The  commanding  position  ot  German)  \\,l^  not 
fully  revealed  until  the  fifth  week  of  the  Conference, 
when,  after  prolonged -hesitation,  Baron  Marschall 
at  last  declared  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  arbitra- 
tion. Those  of  us  who  remembered  1899  could 
hardly  believe  our  ears  when  we  heard  Baron  Mars- 
chall declare  his  acceptance  of  the  American  propo- 
sition without  reserve,  announce  that  the  experience 
of  the  last  eight  years  had  converted  Germany  to 
obligatory  arbitration,  and  promise  that  Germany 
would  employ  all  her  forces  in  creating  from  the 
Russian  and  American  propositions  a  really  perma- 
nent High  Court  at  the  Hague.  The  air,  which  had 
been  full  of  mists  of  distrust  and  overclouded  by 
depression  deepening  into  despair,  cleared  as  by 
magic.  Russians  and  Americans  alike  felt  that  the 
situation  had  been  saved,  and  saved  by  Germany. 
Baron  Marschall's  speech  was  one  that  Eord 
Pauncefote  might  have  made,  sensible,  practical, 
business-like,  and  yet  with  it  all  a  clear,  n-sonnnt 
note  of  confidence  and  faith. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    rONTHAHANl* 

The  question  of  contraband  was  brought  up  by 
Lord  Reay  in  a  very  able  speech  in  support  of  a 
\'ery  astonishing  proposition.  England  proposed  to 
abolish  contraband  and  the  right  of  search  alto- 
gether.       Another   British    proposal    introduced    at 
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ilic  saaif  time,  sought  to  increase  the  severity 
ut  tlie  iaw  against  contraband  when  it  was  sup- 
plifti  not  to  tOc;  ports  of  the  belligerents  but  to 
their  fleets.  According  to  these  proposals,  an\ 
neutral  could  hring  cargoes  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion into  am  enemy's  port  and  no  one  could  inter- 
fere with  them.  But  it  instead  of  supplxing  arms 
to  the  belligerent  on  land,  the  neutral  merchant- 
men brought  coal  or  munitions  of  war  to  ;in 
enemy's  fleet  under  the  direct  or  indirect  orders 
of  the  belligerent's  admiral,  he  could  be  sunk  at 
sight  as  an  "'  auxiliary  ship  of  war. "  Against  this 
the  Germans,  with  the  support  of  other  naval 
powers,  protested  that  this  was  to  abolish  con- 
traband, or  to  increa.se  the  penalties  on  contraband, 
according  as  it  suited  England. 

The  Knglish  have  now  discovered  that  thf  iIdc- 
trine  of  hostile  assistance  enables  them  to  drop  their 
])roposal  to  treat  neutral  ships  supplying  an  enemy's 
fleet  as  if  they  were  belligerents.  It  is  a  great  pity 
thev  were'  .so  long  in  finding  this  out.  For  the 
auxiliary  ship  of  war  proposition  undoubtedly  pre- 
judiced their  proposal  to  abolish  contraband.  As, 
however,  they  carried  twenty-four  other  Powers  with 
them,  they  caii  give  proof  of  their  earnestness  by 
entering  into  a  convention  with  their  twenty-four 
allies  undertaking  to  allow  their  flags  to  cover  con- 
traband goods,  while  continuing  to  deny  that  pri- 
vilege to  the  American,  Russian,  German,  and 
French  flags,  as  these  nations  prefer  to  stand  out- 
.side  the  Convention. 

III.— THE  DISCOVERY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  most  notable  and  perhaps  the  most  encourag- 
ing feature  of  the  Conference  was  the  presence  ot 
the  South  American  delegates.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  South  American  Republics  had  been  rep- 
resented at  the  Hague.  In  1899  Mexico  alone  sent 
delegates  from  Latin  America.  This  year  all  the 
South  American  Republics  were  represented. 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  were  the  only  Central 
American  States  absent.  Guatemala,  Panama,  and 
Ecuador  sent  delegates.  So  did  Cuba,  Hayti,  and 
St.  Domingo.  The  presence  of  these  representatives 
of  Latin  America  supplied  the  Conference  with  a 
new  and  most  useful  element.  They  were  the  only 
delegates  who  brought  any  novel  and  original  ideas 
to  the  Parliament  of  the  "World.  All  the  others  were 
timid,  cautious,  and  limited  to  the  old  ideas  of 
previous  Conferences.  The  South  Americans  alone 
broke  new  ground. 

DON  T  CX)LLKCT   BONDS  BY  BOMBS  :    "DR.  DRAGO. 

The  Americans  reserved  their  right  to  raise  the 
question  of  .Armaments  and  the  I )rago  doctrine.  As 
there  was  no  one  behind  the  Armaments  question 
who  knew  what  he  meant  and  was  determined  to 
press  it  upon  the  Conference,  thev  did  nothing  with 
Armaments.  But  behind  the  Drago  question  was 
Dr.  Drago,  and  that  was  a  very  diff"erent  matter. 
For  Dr.  Drago  was  a  man  passionately  in  earnest. 


with  a  clear-cut  idea  as  to  what  he  wanted,  and  an 
indomitable  determination  to  attain  his  end.  The 
Americans,  thereiore,  took  up  the  Drago  doctrine, 
modified  it  so  as  to  secure  the  support  ol  ine  other 
Powers,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  gaming  for  it 
the  support  of  the  wnole  Conference,  minus  seven, 
abstentions.  The  Drago  doctrine,  stated  briefly,  is 
an  absolute  denial  of  tne  right  of  creditor  States  to 
use  force  for  the  collection  of  national  debts.  Dr. 
Drago  does  not  object  to  the  use  of  force  to  collect 
ordinal  y  contractual  debts  when  the  tribunals  of 
the  country  have  been  appealed  to  and  there  is  a 
positive  denial  of  justice.  Then  he  is  willing  to 
allow  the  employment  of  force  to  collect  a  debt 
the  justice  of  which  has  been  affimied  by  an  arbitral 
tribunal.  The  Porter  proposition,  which  had  the 
Drago  doctrine  as  its  essential  principle,  was  not 
clear  as  lo  whether  the  term  "  contractual  debts  " 
did  (jr  (lid  not  include  public  li.aiis,  and  it  made  no 
provision  for  a  preliminarj  appeal  to  the  tribunals 
of  the  country  before  recourse  was  made  to  arbitra- 
tion. Dr.  Drago  accepted  it  with  reserves  safe- 
guarding his  doctrine,  and  there  is  no  doiibt  that 
practically  the  Drago  doctrine  has  become  part  and 
parcel  of  international  law.  It  is  an  assertion  of 
the  right  of  South  America  to  enjoy  the  same  im- 
munity from  the  forced  collection  of  bondholders' 
interest  as  has  long  been  enjoyed   by  every    Euro- 


Senoi'  Lou'S  M.    Drago, 

A    iJelejate   from   tl:e   AiKeiitine  Republic,   and   Exponent   of 

■   the  Dragro  Doctrine."' 

pean  nation.  It  is  in  its  way  a  declaration  of  South 
American  independence.  Dr.  Drago,  who  achieved 
this  verv  remarkable  success,  is  still  a  young  man. 
Like  many  other  South  American  delegates,  he  is 
an  old  subscriber  of  '*  The  Review  of  Reviews." 
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S.  Perez  Triana, 
Delegate  for  Colombia  and  Salvador. 


ABOLISH    THE    KIOHT   OF    CONQUEST  :     MB.    TRIANA. 

Another  remarkable  South  American  is  Mr. 
Triana,  son  of  a  former  President  of  Colombia,  who 
n^presents  at  the  Conference  both  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  and  that  of  Salvador.  Mr.  Triana  has 
been  for  years  a  resident  of  London.  He  married  a 
North  American  wife.    He  speaks  with  equal  fluency 

Spanish,  Eng 
I  i  s  h,  French' 
and  German. 
He  is  a  frtquent 
contributor  t  o 
IC  n  g  1  i  s  h  and 
American  peri- 
odicals, and  is 
probably  the 
best  orator  in 
the  Conference. 
Mr.  Triana,  as 
a  representative 
of  Colombia,  is 
naturally  .some- 
what sore  at  the 
way  in  which 
Panama  was  lost 
to  that  Repub- 
lic. But  he  is 
a  sensible  man, 
who  recognises 
that  when  the 
construction  of  the  Canal  was  resolved  upon  the 
Isthmus  must  pass  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless  the  incident  has  probablv 
given  a  sharper  edge  to  his  poHtical  meditations,  and 
in  his  first  speech  in  Conference  there  was  more 
subtle  sarcasm  than  his  American  audience  quitt; 
relished.  But  they  were  in  accord  with  him  in 
desiring  to  keep  the  hands  of  the  international 
Shylock  from  .strangling  the  liberties  of  Latin 
.\merica.  Mr.  Triana's  dominating  idea  has  been 
that  the  right  of  territorial  conquest  should  be  for- 
nxally  abjured  by  the  American  Rejuiblics,  North 
and  South.  In  his  eyes  it  is  a  logical  pendent  to 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  By  the  Monroe  doctrine 
European  Governments  are  forbidden  to  annex 
American  soil.  Why  should  not  the  same  salutary 
interdict  be  extended  to  all  American  Governments, 
North  and  South?  Let  conquests  and  the  removal 
of  frontiers  by  armed  force  be  banished  for  ever 
from  the  New  World.  Slavery  has  gone.  Whv 
not  armed  aggression  by  State  on  State? 

NO   ARBITRAIION.   NO   ANNEXATION  :     DR.   BARB08A. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  of  the  famous  American 
trio— Dr.  Barbo.sa-.-a  man  of  slight  build  and  .small 
stature,  but  a  prodigy  of  study,  of  information,  and 
of  exposition.  His  only  fault  is  the  defect  of  his 
qualities.  He  has  so  much  to  say  that  he  seems  to 
need  eternity  in  which  to  exhau.st  the  accumulated 
reservoir  of  his  erudition.  Dr.  Barbosa  is  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Brazilian  Senate,  the  author  of  the 
Brazilian  Constitution,  tin-  man  who  separated  the 


Church  and  State  in  Brazil,  and  the  first  man  in  the 
world  who  publicly  advocated  the  cause  of  Alfred 
Dreyfus.     He  is   the   greatest   lawyer   in    Brazil,   a 
Liberal   who  has  suffered   for   his  faith.      He   has 
been  in  exile  in  England,  and  he  will  probably  one 
day  be  President  of  Brazil.     In  the  Conference  he 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  frequent  interven- 
tion in  debate,  and  by  making  one  famous  proposi- 
tion.    During  the  discussion  of  the  Porter  proposi- 
tion,  forbidding  all  forcible  collection   of  the  con- 
tractual debts  of  States  until   after  arbitration, 
proposed  the  logical   corollary   of  that   propositioii 
that  there  shall  be  no  annexion  of  territory  until 
after  abitration.     If  any  Power  went  to  war  without 
first     having  offered  arbitration,  any  annexation  of 
territory  by  the  aggressor  made  at  the  close  of  that 
war  should  be  declared  to  have  no  juridical  validity. 
No  arbitration,   no  annexation,    is  a  practical   first' 
step  towards  the  interdict  of  all  territorial  conquest, 
and  the  negation  of  the  right  of  conquest  is  the 
chief  contribution  of  South  America  to  the  politicial 
doctrine  of  the  modern  world. 
IV.— WHAT  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  BEEN  DON  I 
Two  things  might   have  been   done  at  the  Ci' 
ference  which  up  to  the  present  have  not  even  been 
proposed.      One   is   the   establishment   of   a    Peace 
Bureau  and  Peace  Budget.    Some  such  resolution 
this  ought  not  to  have  been  difficult  to  pass:  — 

The  Signatorj'  Powers  agree  to  use  all  the  means  at  their 
disposal  to  promote  srood  feeling  and  friendly  relations  be- 
tween their  own  eubjects  and  thoee  of  foreiern  States  by 
discouraginft  propaganda  of  international  hatred  and  by 
promoting  the  exercise  of  international  hospitality,  and 
that  for  the  more  efficient  attainment  of  th'^ae  ends  they 
recommend  that  there  should  he  established  by  ev«ry  Gov- 
ernment a  Bureau  or  Committee  adequately  supplied  with 
funds  by  an  annual  appropriation  for  peace  and  hoepit-ality 
which  shall  act  in  conjunction  with  the  permanent  Bureau 
at  the  Hague  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  the  recommen- 
dations and  resolutions  of  the  Hague  Conventiong. 

And  if  the  Powers  had  been  keen  upon  giving 
effect  to  their  recommendations  they  might  have 
done  much  by  making  an  addition  to  the  regUmeni 
paci-fiqite  somewhat  like  this:  — 

The  Signatory  Powers  agree  to  declare  that  if  one  or  both 
States  in  dispute  have  recourse  to  hostilities  without  having 
allowed  a  period,  not  exceeding  thirty  days  aft«r  the  diplo- 
matic rupture,  to  aflFord  opportunity  for  special  mediation 
as  recommended  in  Article  8.  or  without  having  had  re- 
course to  Article  2  (Good  Offices),  Article  9  (Commiesione 
d'Knqut'te),  or  Article  16  (Arbitrage),  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  their  differences,  such  State  or  States  shall  be  re- 
garded as  offenders  against  tnternational  law,  and  hotte* 
humani  generit,  and  that  during  the  whole  duration  of  the 
hostilities  which  follow  the  violation  of  this  Convention 
they  engage  themselves  to  use  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  hinder  their  subjects  from  lending  money  to  those  delin- 
quent and  proscribed  States. 

These  two  propositions,  which  have  been  urged  in 
the  Press  with  great  persistency,  if  accepted,  would 
have  given  point  and  force  to  the  peacemaking 
efforts  of  the  Conference.  Perhaps  even  yet  some- 
thing may  be  done.  But  the  time  is  short  and  the 
opportunitv  has  almost  passed. 

W.  T.  STEAD. 
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Revieie  of   Revieiis,  1/10/07. 


Current  History  in  Caricature. 


'O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — RURNS. 


Lustige  Blatter.] 
GERMANY. 


RUSSIA.  AMERICA.  ENGLAND.  JAPAN. 

How    they    Dress    their    Hair    at    the    Hague    Reception. 


[Herliii. 
FRANCE. 


Lepracaun.^  [Dublin. 

The  New  "Old  IVIan  of  the   Sea." 

■'I  am  convinced  that  Parliamentary  agitation,  as  now 
conducted,  has  spent  its  force,  and  that  nothing  more 
can  be  gained  by  it  on  its  present  lines."  .  .  .  "  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  English-speaking  people  will  ever  grant 
Home  Rule  or  anything  like  it."— Letter  from  Sir  Thomas 
Esmonde,  M.P. 


Melbourne  Putich.] 

"  Beware  of  the  Oog  !  " 

("  Give  me  a  dog  that  will  bite  as  well  as  bark."  said  Mr. 
Carruthers,  in  justifying  his  seizure  of  wire  netting  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Commonwealth  Government.  But  for  all  that, 
Joseph  hastens  to  assure  us  he  was  not  looking  for 
trouble.) 

JOEY  (the  watch-dog):  "  I  don't  want  to  make  any  trouble, 
or  to  occasion  worry,  but  yoa  eeem  to  be  infringing  my 
IState  rights,  and  here's  a  bit©  to  go  on  with." 
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l'(ll«iui  III). 

Raisuli.     the     Bandit. 
A    convei'-atiori    witli     liia    prisoner.     Kaid     .Maclcati. 


Luh-hah.']  •  [Cairo. 

A  Turkish  View  of  the  Hague  Conference. 


h'hi,l,h'fnl,if..c!i:] 


The     Alliances. 


Kliidde  rn  dnt  s  ch ."[ 


The  New  Emperor   of   Korea. 


PkacE:  "Keep  quiet.  Unity  brinKS  strength,  and  soon 
they    will    all    be    bound    toeretlier." 

A  VOICE:  ■■  Y«^.  but  niip  can  liardly  move  a  limb!  If 
tliat  man  with  tli<^'  .-word  -liniild  suddenly  come  we  shall 
all    1)0    helpless." 


Review   oj    Reviews^   1/10107. 


Current  History  In   Caricature. 
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t"'  C.lr.    ill    thr    "  Westminster    Gazette."} 

Lord  R.  Cecil's  Wondsrful  PerforiTiance. 


4  ^  !j^^=' ' 


\V e*tmin>:tef    (,(izette.'] 

J  )hn  Bull  and  his  Vanishing  Cups. 

JOHN  BULL:  Well,  there's  one  good  thiiiK  abi;ut  it. 
they  won't  be  able  to  call  me  a  flannell'd  fool  or  a  mud- 
died  oaf   in    future! 

"  England's  crews  have  been  beaten  at  Henley  by  a  Bel- 
gian eight;  a  Frenchman  is  the  holder  of  the  oi)en  golf 
ohampionship;  nearly  mm  tiie  I'iiigliHh  counties  in  success- 
sion  have  been  compelled  to  admit  tne  s'.'.periority  ot  tiie 
South  Africans  at  cricket;  an  American  holds  the  tennis 
championship— yet  there  are  peonle  who  complain  that 
the  lEnglisnman  take-i  sport  seriously.  "—H>«^m»'M«r*r 
Gazette. 


By    permission    of    the    proprietors    of    "  Punch."'] 
Between  Two   Stools. 
{After    Charles    Reene.) 

Hugh  Cecil  and  ALF.  LYTTELTON  (together).  "I  cotched 
'old   on    'im   fust!' 

[At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Lyttelton.  moving  a  vote  of 
cen«ure  on  the  Government,  engages  Mr.  Balfour's  support 
for  Colonial  Preference,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  addressing  the 
Unionist  Free  Trade  Club,  persists  in  claiming  him  as  an 
oi<))onent  of  Protection.] 


(Reproduced    by    permission    from    "  The    Jolly    Good    Fellows.") 

A  British  Editor  Leaving  a   Banquet   with  a  Few  Presents 

Given  by  his  German   Friends. 
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n'enlmiiister   Gazette.] 

Indirect     Methods. 

Mr.  BULL:  "  Now.  then,  why  did  you  want  to  throw  stont- 
at  those  boys  over  the  fence?" 

BOYS:  "Please,  sir,  because  we  knew  they'd  throw  'em 
back  and  hit  Arthur;  and  that's  what  we  wanted,  only  we 
did   not  like   to  do  it  direct!" 

[Mr.  Lloyd  George,  speaking  in  the  debate  on  the  Vote  of 
Censure,  said  that  the  censure  was  meant  for  Mr.  Balfour, 
and    not   for    the    Government.] 


Daily   Chronicle.^ 


.I.\Y  Gould 

(America). 

Knfflish  Tenni- 

(.'hampion. 


The  Invasion  of    Eniiland. 

j    Arnattd  Massky 
(France). 
Knglish  Golf 
t'ham])ion. 


Norman  Brook  i 
(Australia). 
Enjrlish  Lawn 
Tennis  Chanipim. 


Hinneapolit  Journal.} 

What  the  Little  Jap  is  Coming  To. 
The  little  Jap  plans  an  uprising— With  possibility  of  more  of  an  uprising  than  he  planned  for. 

That  is  the  American  view  of  the  matter;  but  Admiral  Yamamoto,  of  the  Japanese  Navy,  being  on  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  dockyards,  declarpd:  "I  do  not  believe  any  war  i.s  in  sight.  Nor  am  I  disposed  to  criticise  any  Ameri- 
can naval  plans.    If  any  trouble  should  develop,  the  newspapers  which  live  by  exciting  the  people  will  be  responsible." 


Review  of   Heviewt^   if  10/07. 


Current  History  in   Caricature* 
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Dail]/  Chronicle.} 


Allofa  Peace 


MASTKH  Venezuela  (to  the  fore  again):  "Say,  Miss,  guess 
you  can  put  through  a  little  job  for  me.  I  want  you  to 
make  it  impossible  for  creditors  to  collect  debts  by  force. 
If  you  can  oblige  me,  I  see  my  way  to  getting  rid  of  a 
burden !" 

PEACE:  "You've  mistaken  the  Department,  young  man. 
You'll   feel  more  at  home  next  door. 


Sationalut.l  [India. 

Curious  Caricature  of  IVlr.   Morley. 

"  Descending  from  the  heights  of  British  Liberalism  into 
the  vale  of  Indian  Bureaucracy,  J-hn  M-rl-y  views  the  Indian 
discontent   through    the    official   telescope." 


Kladderadatgch.']  Poor  Peacs! 

Baroness  von  SUTTNEE:  "The  poor  young  man!  If  they 
pile  any  more  burdens  on  his  back,  lie  will  break  down 
altogether." 


Luttige  Blatter.'}  [Berlin. 

TSAB  BLUEBEARD:    "The  third  wife  pleases  me  much  bet- 
ter.    But  how  delightful  the  fourth  will  be!" 


The    Review    of    Hevlews. 


Oct  oh)' r    I.    19  . 


Our  Next   Cabinet. 

I /.'//    })eriiii<~i',i,     ni'    the    ],rti\triftiirf    of    •■  ynr     Yuri:    lAfc 


TfiK    .hilljj    (;ood    FfllDWi.] 
Eritiih    Editors  Arrive    in   England,  and    Pay   an    Hotel    Bill 
for  the  First  Time   During  a  Fortnight. 


'  Ik.i 


The  Punishment    of  Political    Offenders. 


LN-   FK.\NCE. 


IX    PRUSSIA. 


IN    KUSSTA. 


MARCELUN     albert       I'UF,          POLICEMAS-  TH^          INSPECTOE: 

(to      Clemenceaui.       TEH:        You   are  :>  "  What  I       Let     you 

rogue  and  a  vaga-  go  free?     Give  me 

bond.        We      will  a  hundred  roubles^ 

soon    make     short  and    we    shall    seo 

work  of  you— drag  what        ca 

you        in      chains  done." 
through    tlie    m'uit 
crowdeJ     street?. 


"  I  am  in  a  hole; 
kindly  lend  me  a 
hundred     francs." 


be 


Tokyo    Pufk.'\ 

Uncle   Sam's   Expression   Changes. 
"The  Americana,"  says  this  Japanese  paper,      are  the  most  entliusiastic  votaries  oi   the  tVir-liion  of  ciiansing  the   iook'<. 


Review   of   Rerieirii,   1/10/07. 


Character  Sketch, 


ALBERT    VICTOR    GRAYSON,  M.P. 


No  event  in  English  politics  since  the  general 
Election  has  created  so  profound  an  impression  as 
the  return  of  Mr.  Victor  Grayson  to  Parliament  as 
member  for  the  Colne  Valley 'division  of  Yorkshire. 


Lafayette.-^  [Dublin. 

Mr.  Victor  Grayson,  M.P., 

The  Socialist  Member  for  the  Colne  Valley. 

The  appearance  at  Westminster  of  this  young  man 
of  twenty-five,  whose  existence  a  month  ago  was  en- 
tirely unknown  save  in  his  own  circle,  has  caused 
something  very  like  a  panic  among  the  orthodox 
adherents  of  the  existing  political  parties.  They 
see  in  him  a  menacing  portent,  the  precise 
significance  of  which  it  is  diflScult  to  estimate. 
The  return  of  Mr.  Grayson  has  caused  naturally 
much  searching  of  heart.  Here  is  a  young  man, 
unknown  and  unsupported  by  any  existing  politi- 
cal organisation.  And  yet  by  "sheer  hard  work 
and  a  burning  enthusiasm  for  social  reform  he  is 
able  to  detach  sufiicient  votes  from  both  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  parties  to  return  him  in  triumph 
at  the  head  of  the  poll.  It  is  as  if  on  the  walls  of 
Parliament  House  an  unknown  hand  had  written 
up,  "  Ye  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found    wanting."      That   is    a    rude   shock   to    self- 


complacency  in  whatiever  party  it  is  to  be  found. 

It  is  a  warning  that  a  policy  of  rest-and-be-thank- 

ful    is   not    one  that    will    commend    itself    to    the 

earnest  workers  of  the  land, 

AN  EPISODE  OR  A  POBTENT  ? 

Mr.  Grayson  made  his  appeal  direct  to  the 
workers,  he  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  he 
was  in  grim  earnest,  he  touched  their  imagination, 
and  he  enlisted  an  amount  of  self-sacrificing  support 
that  is  the  very  life-blood  of  a  political  movement. 
To-day  he  is  the  first  Socialist  member,  without 
qualifying  adjective  of  any  kind,  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  is  the  one  man  in  the  House 
to-day  who  owes  allegiance  to  no  party  and  obeys 
the  Whips  of  no  group.  He  is  the  "  member  for 
the  starving  child,"  for  the  men  and  women  who 
do  the  rude  work  of  the  world,  the  workers  in  the 
fields,  the  mines,  and  the  factories,  the  living  foun- 
dation upon  which  are  reared  the  church,  the 
palace  and  the  judgment  hall.  Does  Mr.  Grayson 
stand  alone,  or  is  he  the  forerunner  of  a  move- 
ment that  may  obliterate  old  party  lines  and  breathe 
a  new  life  into  political  effort?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion which  intimately  concerns  men  of  every  party. 
It  is  one  which  time  alone  can  answer.  Mr.  Gray- 
son, when  I  saw  him  in  the  House  of  Commons 
some  days  after  his  victory,  had  no  doubts  on  the 
subject.  I  found  him  anything  but  the  terrible 
person  that  an  agitated  Press  imagined.  He  has  a 
winning  smile  when  he  talks,  and  his  light  blue 
eyes  are  keen  and  fearless.  He  w'as  pale  and  some- 
what tired  with  the  strain  of  the  contest,  and  his 
right  hand  was  swollen  as  the  result  of  his  ordeal 
of  handshaking. 

A    BULLET    HURLED    AGAINST    THE    EXISTING   ORDER. 

Mr.  Grayson  is  no  common  man.  It  is  not  his 
Socialism  that  is  his  mo.st  striking  characteristic, 
but  his  burning,  religious  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  the  downtrodden  and  the  oppressed.  He  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  evils 
of  existing  society,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  revolt 
touched  with  the  living  fire  of  a  missionary  zeal. 
Mr.  Grayson  is  an  .idealist,  and  he  believes  that 
the  future  belongs  to  the  idealist.  He  is  full  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  optimism  of  youth.  He  is 
in  deadly  earnest  and  he  is  absolutely  sincere.  He 
has  made  social  reform  his  religion,  and  he  has 
found  his  inspiration,  like  Mazzini,  in  a  belief  in 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  He  is  young  yet  and  still  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career.  But  these  are  qualities  that  will 
carry  him  far.     Above  everything  else,  he  told  me, 
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hf  values  his  independence  of  all  ties,  political, 
social  or  family.  He  stands  by  himself  alone.  This 
sense  of  isolation  eiubles  him  to  act  perfectly  fear- 
lessly in  any  task  to  which  he  puts  his  hand.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  to  be  the  Arnold 
von  Winkelried  of  the  I>abour  cause.  He  would,  I 
am  sure,  cheerfully  sacrifice  himself  on  the  modern 
political  battlefield  in  the  same  way  that  Winkel- 
ried threw  away  his  life  for  his  country's  welfare. 
With  Mr.  Grayson  the  cause  is  everything,  the  in- 
dividual only  its  mouthpiece  and  its  instrument.  He 
regards  himself,  to  quote  a  phrase  he  let  drop  dur- 
ing our  conversation,  as  a  bullet  hurled  by  the  elec- 
tor.*? of  Colne  Valley  against  the  established  order. 
He  is  wedded  to  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed,  and  he  assures  you  confidently  that  men 
and  women  of  the  same  stamp  who  are  ready  to  sac- 
rifice their  lives,  their  time  and  their  .scanty  earn- 
ings in  promoting  the  movement  are  sj)ringing  up 
on  every  hand. 

A   WAVE    OF   HUMANISM. 

There  is  a  great  humanist  wave  flowing  over  the 
land,  and  the  high  sentiments  which  inspired  Colne 
Valky  will  find  expression  before  long  in  many 
other  constituencies.  That  is  Mr.  Grayson's  own 
explanation  of  his  victory.  It  was  the  ethical  side 
of  the  Socialist  movement  that  first  attracted  him ; 
it  is  in  the  human  side  of  the  movement  that  he  sees 
the  driving  force  which  will  carry  it  to  victor)'. 
Writing  on  the  significance  of  the  result  of  the 
election  in  the  IJally  Express,  he  said  : — 

A  huge  wave  of  hutnaniBin  is  flowiir?  over  the  courtry,  and 
the  old  political  parties  must  either  adapt  themselves  or  be 
Bwept  away.  It  is  the  merest  fatuousness  to  try  to  injure 
Socialism  by  ludicrously  misrepresenting  it.  Over  all  the 
land,  able,  earnest  men  and  women  are  jriving  themselves 
up  to  the  oJiuse.  Its  intellectual  system  satisfies  the  reason, 
wltile  its  burning  religion  of  humanism  commands  the 
heart;  night  after  night,  day  after  day.  in  season  and  out  of 
sea»on,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  church  and  chapel,  at  the 
street  corner  and  on  the  country  liillside,  thousands  of  its 
preachers  are  explaining  and  winning  convertfi. 

It  i.s  a  demand,  not  for  equality — that  is  as  impossible  as  it 
iH  undesirable— but  for  equality  of  oppertunity— for  the 
abolition  of  the  worker's  handicap,  for  the  emanoipafion 
of  ti'.e  mob.  Such  a  movement  cannot  be  combated  by 
«ighteenth  century  phrases,  billiards,  and  hot-pot  suppers. 
It  is  cluosing  its  own  men  for  Parliament,  and  paying  out 
of  it«  own  earnings  for  its  politics. 

Colne  Valley  i.n  a  good  example.  There  politics  have  come 
to  mean  a  burning  faith  to  the  workers.  They  worked 
night  and  day,  stintetl  their  living  in  order  to  provide 
"  sinews  of  war."  sang  their  Sociali-st  hymns  so  fervently 
that  the  tunes  got  into  the  hlood  of  the  Liberals  and  Tories 
and  made  tliem  sing  too. 

'lie  chapels  are  emptying  themselves  into  the  Socialist 
lialls.  and  the  children  are  being  caught  up  into  the  new 
conception.  A  few  more  electoral  registers,  and— we  have 
arrived  I 

That  is  a  phenomenon  which,  if  authentic,  is  of 
the  first  importance. 

A  DEMAND  FOR   SINCERE  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

The  educated  middle  cla.sses  and  the  workers, 
Mr.  Grayson  is  convinced,  are  opening  their  eyes 
to  the  real  significance  of  the  rnmpe'titive  system. 


The  old  cries  fail  utterly  to  grip  them,  because  they 
can  see  the  existing  order  changing  before  their  eyes. 
Jingoism  is  falling  flat  because  the  workers  are  be- 
ginning to  perceive  that  war  is  only  the  brutal 
method  of  organised  capitalism  to  preserve  and  ex- 
tend its  influence.  They  have  realised  the  sinister 
significance  of  the  fact  that  modern  governments 
can  waste  many  thou.sands  of  lives  and  millions  of 
pounds  in  a  ghastly  war,  but  are  unable  to  find 
money  to  fe^xi  hungry  children,  find  work  for  the 
unemployed,  or  to  provide  pensions  for  the  aged  and 
incapacitated  worker.  The  British  people  are  grow- 
ing sick  of  war.  They  are  growing  sick,  too,  of  in- 
sincere legislation,  of  Acts  which  contain  "mays  ' 
Mhere  there  ought  to  be  'shalls."  They  are  in 
earnest  and  they  are  unsatisfied  with  the  present 
conditions  of  life.  They  will  not  tolerate  much 
longer  promises  of  social  reform.  They  want  to  see 
the  performance.  They  distrust  both  political  par- 
ties. They  believe  that  they  will  only  concede 
them  grudging  concessions,  that  the\-  will  take 
away  with  one  hand  what  they  grant  with  the  other. 
The  workers  at  length  r<'alise  tiiat  if  they  want 
help  they  must  help  themselves.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Colne  VaJley  as  Mr.  Grayson  interprets  it. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  IMAGINATION. 

His  victory  is  all  the  more  significant  In-cause  it 
.was  won  in  an  industrial  constituency  that  i.s  com 
paratively  well  to  do.  His  opponents  challenged 
him  to  show  them  a  hovel  in  the  Valk'y.  He  has 
not  been  returned  to  Parliament  by  the  dwellers 
in  the  slums  and  by  the  disinherited  of  the  earth. 
He  made  his  appeal  on  Ix'half  of  these  clas.ses  to 
those  who  are  some^vhat  better  off,  and  h<'  found 
the  appeal  enthusiastically  responded  to.  He  was 
ridiculed  as  an  idealist  on  the  one  hand  and  an 
academic  Socialist  on  the  other.  His  strength  really 
lies,  I  should  say,  in  t+ie  combination  of  the  two. 
He  deliberately  made  his  appeal  to  the  imagination 
of  the  people.  He  preacheni  the  fuller  life  in  .season 
and  out  of  season.  That  is  what  the  jx-ople  are 
yearning  for,  he  believes.  In  tlie  Cx)lne  Valley  they 
are  not  discontented,  but  they  are  unsatisfi.d. 

MEMBER  FOR  THE  STARVING  CHILI' 

Mr.  Grayson  regards  him.self  as  the  numori  <it 
the  disirtlierited  of  this  earth  -  the  aged  poor,  the 
.sweated  worker  and  th^'  starving  child.  Speaking 
after  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  he  said: — 

The  very  first  joy  that  comes  into  my  mind  is  tliifr— that 
this  epoch-making  victory  has  V)een  won  for  pure  revolution- 
ary Socialism.  We  Jiave  not  trimmed  our  sails  to  get  the 
half-hearted  vote.  We  have  proclaimed  our  Socialism  on 
every  platform  we  have  spoken  from.  We  have  replied  ef- 
fectually to  the  liei»  of  the  Liberals  and  Tories.  We  have 
cut  our  wisdom  teeth.  I  want  those  who  have  worked  and 
voted  for  this  huge  success  to  remember  this.  What  I  have 
said  through  tbe  contest  springs  into  my  heart  now— that  I 
have  been  returned  through  the  work,  the  devotion,  the 
love,  the  idealism  of 'the  reoplo  of  the  Colne  Valley,  and. 
being  returned.  I  shall  feel  that  my  duty  is  to  be  the  old 
men's  and  women's  member,  the  young  men's  and  women's 
member     the    starving    child's    meml)er,    the    one    who    will 
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etand  above  nil  things  for  human  legislation.  You  have 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation  of  a  really  great  edi- 
fice to-day.  Remember  that  it  is  significant  of  the  election 
that  you  have  fought,  you  have  worked  for  Socialism,  for 
the  means  of  life  to  be  tlie  proijerty  of  the  wrhole  class  in- 
stead of  a  few  small  classes.  I  feel  now  that  you  have  given 
me  courage  to  lay  my  life  on  the  alt-ar  of  progress  in  order 
that  something  may  be  done. 

He  labours  under  no  illusions  as  to  what  a  single 
member  can  accomplish  at  Westminster.  But  his 
presence  there,  he  believes,  will  be  a  continual  re- 
minder of  the  existence  of  "  the  low-browed,  stunted, 
haggard  man  "  and  the  other  piteous  figures  whose 
grievances  demand  redress.  He  firmly  believes  it 
to  be  his  duty  at  every  possible  opportunity  to  com- 
pel the  House  of  Commons  to  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  '■  the  people  outside  who  are  dying  of  star- 
vation." In  the  Avords  of  the  Christ  of  Lowell's 
Parable  he  will  in  and  out  of  st>ason  ask  of  the 
callous,  the  apathetic  and  the  indifferent — 

Have  ye  founded  your  thrones  and  altars  then 
On  the  bodies   and  souls  of  living  men? 
And  think  y©  that  building  shall  endure 
Which  shelters  the  noble  and  crushes  the  poor? 

His  first  opportunity  of  protest  was  the  voting  of 
;^5o,ooo  to  Lord  Cromer  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices in  Egypt.  The  Parliamentary  representative 
of  the  U'esiniinstcr  Gazette  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  impression  made  on  the  House  by  his 
maiden  speech : — 

A  young  man.  with  a  very  white  face  and  light  hair,  and 
the  dreamy  blue  eyes  of  a  visionary,  he  stood  for  a  moment. 
Ills  lips  moving,  as  if  in  effort  to  focus  the  strange  scene 
before  him.  His  liesitation  was  not  due  to  nervousness,  as 
he  presently  proved,  as,  gazing  at  "  the  curious  spectacle  of 
the  crowded  benches,"  he  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  that 
curiosity  as  to  the  speech  of  the  new  member  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  crowd.  There  was  a  groan  at 
thia  unconventional  remark,  which  Mr.  Grayson  intended 
rerbape  as  a  touch  of  irony.  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
liis  obsession  by  one  idea  rendered  him  blind  to  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  his  words  on  his  audience.  Like  the  ghost  at 
the  banquet,  his  one  idea  was  to  scare  the  guesta.  He  ac- 
cordingly raised  his  voice  against  the  grant  to  Lord  Cromer 
on  behalf  of  "  the  people  outside  who  were  dying  of  starva- 
tion." This  led  him  to  make  a  rather  clap-trap  speech  about 
Ilia  slum  home,  and  the  voiceless  millions,  and  the  victims 
of   capital   who   were  thrown   on  the   scrap-heap. 

It  wxs  the  very  speech  which  the  Socialist  member  in  the 
up-to-date  novel  would  have  made.  It  revealed  a  gift  of  pic- 
ture.s(iue  expression,  as  in  the  description  of  the  slum,  in 
which  a  litter  of  straw  stood  for  a  l>ed,  and  rags  and  disease 
mad©  a  lurid  background  for  the  poor,  who  deserved  grants 
from  Parliament  far  more  than  those  in  high  places.  But 
his  language  and  figures  of  speech  were  not  those  of  the 
dweller  in  such  slums;  they  reeked  of  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Karl  Marx,  with  an  added  touch  of  realism  derived  from 
rersonal  knowledge  of  the  lot  of  the  poor.  For  there  was 
no  gainsaying  the  sincerity  of  the  young  man,  or  his  utter 
fearlessness,  as  he  attacked  the  Government  for  its  impo- 
tency  to  deal  with  the  social  problem,  and  denounced  tlie 
grant  to  Lord  Cromer  as  a  robbery  from  the  public  funds 
that  should  go  to  the  Old-Age  Pensions.  The  House  laughed 
loudly  at  his  impertinence  as  he  pointed  at  the  Treasury 
Bench  and  warned  those  seated  there  that  they  were  losing 
the  confidence  of  the  country  by  their  neglect  to  deal  with 
social  reform  on  his  lines,  and  that  in  consequence  some 
day  a  Socialist  Ministry  would  be  seated  on  that  bench. 
The  laughter  was  uproarious  And  yet  one  thought  that 
the  appearance  of   this  strange  young  man,   with  his  white 


face  and  carefully  combed  hair,  and  his  bold  appeal  that 
he  that  hath  should  give  to  him  that  hath  not,  had  a  dis- 
quieting effect  on  the  nerves  of  the  Assembly. 

What  he  will  do  at  Westminster  it  is  too  early 
to  say.  His  policy  must  of  necessity  be  an  oppor- 
tunist one.  He  will  vote  nine  times  out  of  ten  in 
all  probability  in  the  same  lobby  as  the  Labour 
Party  while  holding  himself  entirely  free  from  party 
trammels.  At  pre.sent  he  is  studying  Parlbment  and 
its  ways,  and  taking  his  bearings.  He  is  more  fully 
convinced  than  ever  that  the  Hou.s<*  of  Commons 
is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  social  reform.  Its 
reform  is  more  urgent  than  that  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Once  this  great  obstruction  has  been 
dealt  with  it  will  be  easy  to  settle  accounts  with 
the'  Peers.  In  Parliament  he  is  only  a  single  in- 
dividual, but  he  feels  that  he  is  the  representative 
of  a  movement  destined  to  sweep  the  country. 

HTS    PROGRAMME    OF    RP^FOPJVI. 

After  reading  the  fierce  denunciations  of  Mr. 
Gravson  as  a  predatory  Socialist  and  the  precursor 
of  a  paradise  of  confiscation,  it  is  instructive  to 
turn  to  his  election  address  and  see  what  he  has 
actuallv  inscribed  on  his  programme: — 

1  am  a  Socialist,  and  believe  that  there  can  be  no  freedom 
or  security  for  tie  working  classes  while  the  land  and 
means  of  production  are  owned  and  controlled  by  a  small 
privileged   class. 

The  Right  to  work  —I  deem  it  a  stinging  disgrace  to  a 
community  professing  to  be  civilised  and  Christian  that 
there  is  always  a  great  number  of  men  and  women  unem- 
ployed. The  Tories  and  Liberals  refuse  to  seriously  tackle 
the  problem,  becau.se  as  landowners  and  employers  the  con- 
tinuance of  unemployment  is  necessary  to  their  rents  and 
profits. 

OLD-AGE  Pensions.— While  idle  landlords  take  annually 
£350.000.000  in  rents,  and  capitalists  batten  on  huge  divi- 
dends, I  can  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  providing  an  ade- 
iquate  Old-Age  Pension  Fund.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
wealthy  classes,  who  already  draw  huge  pensions,  will  never 
consent  to   a    pension    for   worn-out   workers. 

VOTES  FOR  W'OMEN.— The  placing  of  women  constitution- 
ally in  the  same  category  as  infants,  idiots,  and  peers  does 
not  impress  me  as  either  manly  or  just.  If  returned  I  am 
Ijrepared  to  give  the  most  immediate  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  a  measure  according  women  the  vote  on  the  same 
terms  as  men. 

THE  Land  question.— I  believe  that  the  land  should  be- 
long to  the  people.  As  a  step  to  nationalisation.  I  am  in 
favour  of  a  re-assessment  of  land  values,  with  a  tax  based 
on  the  new  assessment,  and  an  Act  empowering  the  State 
to  compulsorily  purchase  land  for  national  and  municipal 
purposes. 

FREE  Trade.— I  am  a  Free  Trader,  and  would  resist  any 
interference  with  our  present  Fiscal  system. 

Free  maintenance  of  SCHOOI.  children.— I  am  in  favour 
of  free  maintenance  of  school  children,  the  cost  to  be 
charged    on    the   National    Exchequer. 

HOTTSE  OF  LORDS.— I  am  in  favour  of  abolishing  ratlier 
than   admonishing  this  ancient  assembly. 

Income-tax.— I  am  in  favour  of  a  progre-ssive  income-tax, 
graduated  so'  as  to  place  the  burdens  of  national  taxation 
on   the  shoulders  most  able  to  be-ir   them. 

Temperance  reform.— I  favour  tlie  placing  of  the  drink 
traffic  under  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  people.  I 
am,  further,  in  favour  of  national  ownership  of  railways 
and  canals,  an  eight-hours'  day  for  all  workers,  State  pay- 
ment  of   returning   officers'    fees,    and    payment   of  members 
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Now  Is  tl;e  time  to  strike  a  blow  at  capitalism  and  land- 
lordiem,  and  for  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed.  Workers, 
unite!  You  have  a  world  to  win  and  only  your  chains  to 
Icse. 

A    STOWAWAY. 

Mr.  Grayson  derived  his  economics  from  Karl 
Mar.x,  but  he  found  his  inspiration  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  common  people.  He  has  gradually 
groi)ed  his  way  through  doubt  and  something  akin 
to  despair  of  the  human  race  to  a  burning  and 
consuming  ])as.sion  for  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden 
hf  is  not  without  actual  experience  of  what  he  is 
talking  about.  It  was  by  no  easy  road  that  he  ar- 
rived at  the  conviction  that  the  cause  of  suffering 
humanity  was  one  well  worth  a  lifetime  of  devoted 
labour.  He  was  born  in  Liverpool  of  conventionally 
honest  parents,  he  says.  His  father  was  a  Vork- 
shireman  and  his  mother  Scotch.  As  a  child  he 
was  tongue-tied,  a  deficiency  for  which  he  has 
made  ample  amends  since.  His  first  awakening  to 
a  sense  of  the  cruel  realities  of  life  for  those  who 
have  none  of  this  world's  goods  came  to  him  when 
he  was  fourteen.  He  ran  away  to  sea,  and  in  the 
liuddcrsfidd  Worker  he  has  gi\en  some  account 
of  his  <'.\])eriences  : — 

I  started  out  at  8.30  one  bright  summer  mornins.  osten- 
sibly to  go  to  school,  but  really  to  go  to  sea.  Tlje  full- 
rigged  barque  "  Ardent'ee  "  was  sailing  from  a  Liverpool 
dock  that  morning  for  Coquimbo.  I  was  dressed  just  like  a 
respectable  .schoolboy  with  Kton  jacket,  long  trousers,  and  a 
deep  collar.  To  my  infinite  joy.  a  handsome  Italian  sailor, 
named  Attilio  Verona,  managed  to  get  me  into  the  fore- 
castle, stufk  me  in  a  bunk,  and  placed  a  long  sea  bag  on 
top  of  me.  For  a  few  hours  I  lay  there  trembling,  until  the 
ship  got  quite  clear.  When  tl :e  steam-tug  was  leaving  us, 
my  patron-sailor  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  revealing  my- 
self and  returning  home.     But  I  decided  for  tie  sea-voyage. 

All  the  sailors  were  cognisant  of  my  presence,  and  they 
were  deliciously  kind  and  genial,  handing  food  into  the 
bunk  more  frequently  than  my  api^etite  demanded.  But 
after  a  couple  of  days  four  more  stowaways— a  motley 
quartette— were  discovered  nearly  starving  in  the  hold.  Then 
1  was  removed  to  the  fore-peak,  with  rats  as  my  nocturna.1 
companions,  until  after  much  signalling  a  schooner,  the 
■  Eclii\«e,"  from  Dublin,  was  induced  to  take  us  on  board, 
landing  us  finally  at  Tenby,  in  South  Wales.  We  were 
given  a  sack  of  sailors'  biscuits  and  five  tins  of  preserved 
);eef     by     tl.e     "Ardenee"    skipper.     The     captain    of    the 

Eclipse  "  stole  one  tin,  and  we  consumed  the  others.  The 
rest  of  ray  companions  were  shoeblacks  from  the  Liverpool 
Bailors'  home.  They  were  a  rum  lot.  We  started  on  our 
walk  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  to  Tranmere.  Mean- 
while, my  parent.s  were  wringing  their  hands,  advertising 
and  all  ^oi-ts  of  things  to  discover  mv  whereabouts  A  fort- 
night of  barns,  field-hedges,  and  workhouse  casual  wards 
followed,   with   daily  begging:  on  the  road. 

BREAKING   STONES  IN   CASUAL   WARDS. 

The  horrors  of  that  long  tramp  were  his  first 
training  in  economics  and  social  problems.  He 
vividly  recalls  the  supercilious  air  with  which  a  well- 
dressed  man  threw  him  a  copper  to  help  him  on 
his  way.  At  the  casual  ware's  he  oV)tained  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  outca.st  and  the  poverty- 
stricken.  He  broke  his  allowance  of  stones,  often 
working  until  his  hands  bled.  The  taskmaster, 
standing    o\(r    him    to    see    th;'t    r\<r\    stone    was 


broken  to  the  requisite  size  so  as  to  pass  through 
the  regulation  sieve,  was  an  incident  which  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  Another  episode 
of  that  journey  supplied  him  with  fruitful  food  for 
thought.  He  begged  work  of  a  farmer,  who  replied 
to  his  jx;tition  :  "  If  I  can  make  a  profit  out  of  you, 
you  may  chop  that  pile  of  wood."  Young  Grayson 
chopped  the  wood,  received  his  coppers,  and  went 
on  his  way  pondering  on  the  constitution  of  so- 
ciety. The  link  that  bound  man  to  man  was,  it 
seemed,  the  hope  of  profit.  The  human  element 
was  <Tltogether  excluded. 

SIX   YEARS  IN   A   WORKSHOP. 

His  next  experience  was  one  of  the  industrial  si! 
of  life.  He  was  indentured  as  an  apprentice  by  a 
large  firm  of  engineers  in  Li\erpool.  That  six 
years'  experience  of  four  hundred  workmen  of  all 
kinds  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  and  saved  him 
from  succumbing  to  academic  influences  in  after 
vears.  As  he  worked  through  the  various  grades 
of  the  workshop  he  began  to  study  the  men  around 
him.  He  noted  the  attitude  of  the  employers  to 
the  workers  and  the  cringing  of  the  workman  be- 
fore his  employer.  He  saw  that  the  foremen 
elected  to  that  position  became  the  instruments  and 
appendages  of  their  masters.  Ruminating  over  all 
this,  he  felt  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  that 
Schopenhauer  was  right  indeed,  and  they  were  a 
rotten  race.  But  when  he  began  to  study  the  result 
of  organisation  among  the  workmen,  and  saw  the 
power  it  placed  in  their  hands,  he  began  to  per- 
ceive a  glimmering  of  light.  Here  was  the  quicken- 
ing germ  of  a  new  life.  Combination,  too,  brought 
a  sense  of  brotherhood,  and  so  step  by  step,  by 
the  aid  of  Socialist  literature  and  the  human  con- 
tact of  his  fellows,  he  freed  himself  from  the 
Slough  of  Despond.  Once  he  had  firmly  grasped 
the  idea  he  was  filled  with  an  enthusia.sni  to  spread 
the  good  news.  And  he  has  been  doing  so  ever 
since.  In  order  to  gain  a  wider  pulpit  than  the 
engineering  shop,  he  quitted  the  workshop  and  went 
to  Liverpool  University  to  study  for  the  Unitarian 
ministry.  He  then  went  to  Manchester  Universitv 
in  order  to  live  at  the  Theological  College  in  Vic 
toria  Park.  He  has  found  his  university  experience 
as  important  and  useful,  if  not  more  so,  as  his 
workshop  experience.  Economics  was  his  favourite 
subject,  and  he  constantly  worked  and  l.n<nr<<1  fnr 
Labour  and  Socialist  movements. 

FROM  THE  PULPIT  TO  THE  PLATFORM. 

But  he  did  not  enter  the  Unitarian  Church.  ''  It 
was  useless  to  expect  true  religion  in  a  social  sys- 
tem such  as  the  present,"  was  his  conclusion,  and 
.so  he  transferred  the  religious  enthusiasm  intended 
for  the  ministry  into  the  active  propaganda  of 
Socialism.  "I  realised."  he  says,  "that  a  better 
social  condition  could  only  come  by  political  action. 
The  Socialist  and  Labour  movement  has  me  body 
and  soul." 
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LEADING  Articles  in  the  Reviews. 


THE    PARTING   OF   THE   WAYS. 

The  Choice  Before  the  Liberal  Party. 
We  are  again  at  the  cross\va>  s  in  English  politics, 
Mr.  J,  A.  Spender  says,  writing  in  the  Cotiieniporary 
Review  on  the  present  position  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
The  one  way  leads  to  Tariff  Reform,  the  other  con- 
fronts us  with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  is  no 
third.  A  shadow  lies  across  the  path,  and  both  the 
Government  and  its  supporters  are  compelled  to 
Jive  in  a  state  of  feverish  activity  lest  the  time 
should  not  sutlfice  and  too  little  be  accomplished 
before  it  is  plunged  into  a  controversy  which  may 
sweep  all  els«  before  it. 

A    REST-AND-BE-THANKFUJL    POLICY    FATAL. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  ought  the  Go- 
vernment to  do — merely  mark  time,  or  pursue  a 
definite  policy  of  social  reform  which  will  bring 
it  inevitably  into  collision  with  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
A  Liberal  Government,  Mr.  Spender  replies,  must 
pass  Liberal  measures  if  its  existence  is  to  serve 
any  purpose  in  public  affairs.  Replying  to  those 
critics  of  the  Government  who  object  to  its  pro- 
posals <is  too  radical,  he  says  : — 

For  these  things  it  stands;  to  these  things  it  has  pledged 
it<-elf  before  the  country,  and  if  in  these  it  fails,  it  loses 
its  positive  character  and  becomes  at  best  a  Conservative 
Free  Trade  Government,  unable  either  to  draw  support 
from  the  Conservative  classes,  who  are  bent  on  Protection, 
or  to  guide  and  inspire  the  working  classes,  who  look  for 
social  reform.  That  means  the  extinction  of  Liberalism  as 
Liberals  understand  it.  and  the  loss  of  the  special  mediat- 
ing influence  which  has  saved  English  politics  from  purely 
class  divisions  and  ofTered  the  working  classes  a  practical 
alternative  to  the  Socialism  which  is  their  creed  in  other 
countries. 

THE  URGENT   NEED   FOR— (1)   SOCI.\L   REFORM. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  social  reforms,  and  a 
purely  defensive  rest-and-l)fc-thankful  policy  has  no 
chance  in  the  future: — 

Among  much  that  is  mischievous  and  dangerous  in  the 
fiscal  propaganda  of  the  last  three  jears  there  has  at  least 
been  this  great  good  in  it— that  it  has  stirred  the  public 
to  deeper  and  more  anxious  thought  about  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  and  brought  them  into  a  frame  of  mind  in 
which  the  doing  of  something  positive  seems  a  national 
duty.  Tariff  Reform  may,  as  many  of  us  think,  be  only 
an  aggravation  of  the  mischief,  but  it  is  true,  as  the  Tariff 
Reformers  tell  us,  that  vastly  more  people  than  is  at  all 
creditable  to  a  wealthy  country  are  living  on  the  poverty 
line  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  true  again  that  many 
foreign  countries  are  ahead  of  us  in  the  things  that  make 
for  national  welfare  and  even  for  success  in  national  com- 
petition, in  education,  in  the  housing  of  the  people,  in  the 
organisation  of  industry,  in  the  saving  of  infant  life,  in  a 
dozen  other  things  that  make  for  civilisation  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word.  And  when  we  reflect  on  the  intense  Con- 
servatism of  this  country  and  the  powerful  obstruction  of  its 
vested  interests  to  measures  which  are  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  other  countries,  we  cannot  think  that  a  scare 


about  Socialism  is  the  meJiciue  which  the  Englisli  public 
most  needs.  The  liquor  interest  has  V^eaten  all  the  Temper- 
ance aavocates  after  fifty  ye  trs  of  agitation,  tlie  owners  of 
town  lands  prevent  the  orderly  development  of  English 
cities,  the  ecclesiastical  interest  V)lockfi  education,  and  in 
epite  of  all  the  complaints  of  rural  depopulation  there  is 
no  power  to  compel  a  landlord  to  build  a  cottage  for  a 
man   who   wants   one. 

—(2)   A   SERIOUS   APPEAL   TO   THE   MIDDLE   CLASS. 

The  most  momentous  question  of  the  day  is 
whether  the  Liberal  Party  can  maintain  that  com- 
bination of  the  middle  class  and  the  working  class 
which  carried  it  into  power  at  the  last  election.  The 
answer  to  it  may  govern  politics  for  a  generation 
to  come.  Mr.  Spender  does  not  believe  that  tJie 
middle  classes  have  any  interests  which  clash  with 
working-class  interests.  The  middle  classes  are  ap- 
parently supposed  by  those  who  cater  for  them  to  be 
unintelligent,  ill-educated,  and  entirely  given  over 
to  the  \ulgar  and  the  trivial.  It  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  country  that  there  are  no  powerful  men  capable 
of  making  the  same  serious  appeal  to  this  class  that 
was  made  by  Gladstone,  Bright  and  Cobden  among 
statesmen,  and  Mill,  Carlyle,  Ru.skin  and  Emerson 
among  writers.  Mr.  Gladstone  rendered  his  country 
no  greater  service  than  his  constant  endeavour  to 
(inspire  the  middle  classes  with  disinterested  notions 
and  ideals  : — 

That  powerful  propaganda  was  for  a  whole  generation  a 
great  corrective  of  vulgarity  and  low  ideals,  and  we  sadly 
miss  its  counterpart  in  these  days.  The  poster,  the  pamph- 
let, the  head-line  are  more  and  more  coming  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  public  speech.  Only  a  very  few  men— and  their 
number  seems  to  grow  fewer  every  year— are  deemed  worthy 
of  a  full  report  in  the  newspaper,  the  rest  may  think  them- 
selves fortunate  if  they  get  a  bare  half-column  summary, 
which  cannot  kindle  or  edify,  however  informing  it  may  be. 
In  the  srenerality  of  revvspapers  reports  of  Parliament  are 
reduced  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader 
to  follow  the  argument  in  a  serious  debate. 

-(3)    A   MISSIONARY    PROPAGANDA. 

Mr.  Spender  insists  strongly  upon  the  necessity 
of  an  effective  propaganda  on  behalf  of  Liberalism. 
If  the  Liberal  Party  goes  under,  Protection  comes 
up,  and  the  whole  democratic  movement  is  mastered 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  To  reply  to  panic  and 
prejudice  by  serious  argimient  is  the  special  duty 
of  Liberals  and  one  of  the  chief  services  that  they 
can  render  to  the  country  : — 

All  that  is  at  issue  needs  constantly  to  be  explained  and 
put  before  the  public  in  an  argument  which  sums  it  up  on 
simple  and  serious  lines.  One  hears  public  men  asking  what 
is  the  use  of  making  these  efforts  when  the  London  Press 
has  ceased  to  report  speeches.  But  the  local  Press  reports 
fully,  and  a  public  meeting  is  of  itself  a  great  opportunity 
if  the  speaker  knows  how  to  use  it.  It  is  only  by  spade- 
work  of  this  kind  that  the  Government  will  he  able  to  keep 
down  the  incessant  and  concerted  efforts  of  opponents  to 
detach  the  middle  class  and  fill  it  with  groundless  alarms 
at  the    legislation    of   this   Parliament. 
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THE    DOOM   OF   LIBERALISM. 

"  Calchas  '  opens  the  Fortnightly  Rev/ac  with  a 
jubilant  article  upon  the  ebbing  tide  of  Liberalism. 
He  recounts  the  many  favouring  influences  which 
led  to  the  return  of  the  unprecedented  majority. 
.He  points  out  that  Ministerialists,  pure  and  simple, 
even  when  uncontested  constituencies  are  reckoned 
for,  polk-d  1-ss  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
.national  vote  I'yon  that  fact  the  House  of  Lords 
stands  secure. 

A   MUCH   1>IVI1)ED    .M.VJOKIIY. 

The  heterogeneity  of  the  majority  is  thus  e\- 
l)Osed  : — 

Tliere  was  not  one  muin  question  of  politics  upon  wliicii 
tiie  five  hundred  or  a  majoritv  aniong  tliem  were  tlioroughly 
agreed  Tiiey  were  not  agreed  upon  the  Irisli  question,  nor 
upon  the  riglit  solution  of  the  educational  difficulty,  nor 
upon  social  reform,  nor  upon  the  best  manner  of  dealing 
y-ith  the  House  of  Lords;  not  agreed  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  India  and  Egypt,  nor  upon  the  attitude  to  be 
adopted  towards  the  -self-governing  Colonies,  nor  upon  the 
strength  at  which  the  services  should  \>e  maintained,  nor 
upon  the  spirit  which  should  guide  our  foreign  policy;  not 
agreed  upon  the  system  on  which  the  future  government 
and   legislation   of   this  country  shall   be  framed. 

Then  the  Labour  Party  is  a  factor  evidentl)  des- 
tint^l  to  make  the  existence  of  the  ijrt-sent  Liberal 
Partv   im])os.siliIe  : 

Socialism  is,  undoubtedly,  gaining.  Tariff  Reform  and  the 
whole  spirit  of  tlie  new  Imperialism  are  undoubtedly  gain- 
ing But  nothing  that  liiberalism  separately  stands  for  is 
gaining. 

THE   DILEMMA   OF  PENSIONS. 

The  inevitableness  of  Old  Age  Pensions  is  another 
factt)r  making  for  the  extinction  of  Liberalism: — 

The  present  writer  entirely  agrees,  thougli  from  a  very 
different  point  of  view."  witii  tlic  contention  of  Unionist 
Fiee  Traders  that  old  ace  rensions  cannot  be  granted  ■with- 
out making  the  tarifT  inevitable  or  taxing  capital  to  death. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  old  age  pensions  must  in- 
evitably form  part  of  the  social  legislation  of  the  future. 
The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  instance,  is 
pledged  to  grant  them,  li^e  could  not  repudiate  his  pledge 
without  ruining  his  party— since  there  could  !«  no  surer  way 
of  assisting  the  Socialists  to  sweep  the  country  than  by  leav- 
ing them  a  monopoly  of  the  demand  for  old  age  insurance. 
And,  again,  as  the  Spfctntor  points  out.  if  old  age  i)ensions 
are  granted,  wliat  Itecomes  of  Free  Trade?  Rut  if  the 
Liberal  Party  would  l>e  ruined,  as  most'  Liberals  believe,  by 
not  granting  old  age  pensions,  what  becomes  of  FVce  Trade? 
C)ld  age  pensions,  backed  by  Socialist  taxation,  are  one  of 
the  things  which  would  disrupt  the  Lil)eral  Party  and  over- 
turn Free  Trade. 

THPv  AUSTRIA  OF  POIJTICS. 

There  are  thus  tAvo  equally  definite  and  compre- 
hensive creeds,  which  are  living  and  opposed. 
There  is  no  main  principle  in  Libemlism  that  can 
hope  to  compete  with  either  of  thtm  : — 

No  one  supposes  that  the  I/ibern!  Party  can  endeavour  to 
extend  itself  across  the  whole  distance  that  separates  Lord 
Ro.sel>cr.y  from  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  and  attempt  to  l>e'ir  the 
weight  of  the  Irish  difficulty  in  the  middle,  without  break- 
ing clean  asunder.  That  is  a  gap  which  no  engineering 
genius  can  bridge  by  an.v  structure  firm  enough  to  bear  the 
practical    wear   and   tear   of  political    traffic. 


For  the  mdineni  .sir  Heiir\  (  anipbell-Bannerman, 
the  Francis  Joseph  of  domestic  politics,  keeps  the 
party  united.  But  its  disintegrating  elements  are 
bound  to  seek  at  opposite  poles  their  elective 
affinities. 

THE   UPPER    AND   NETHF.R    MILLSTONES 

The  I^iberal  Imperialists  will  have  to  sacrifice 
their  Imperialism  to  Collectix  i.sm,  or  their  fiscal 
laiss€z-faire  to  the  Empire.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Liberal  Party  must  capitulate  to  the  Labour  Party, 
and  the  rest  will  secede.  The  writer  sums  up  this 
trenchant  attack  by  saying : — 

The  campaign  against  the  House  of  Lords  is  leading 
straight  to  a  trial  of  strength  wliicli  seems  tolerably  certain 
to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  Liberal  Party;  to  place  it  in 
a  pcsition  of  dei)endence  upon  Irish  Nationalism  or  Labour- 
Socialism,  even  if  it  remains  in  office;  and  to  increase  the 
teiision  between  its  sections.  Old  age  jyensions  in  the  nearer, 
rot  in  tlie  remoter,  future  will  raise  the  question  of  na- 
tional finance  in  its  full  gravity.  Between  resolute  Im- 
perialism and  anti-Itnperialism,  between  economic  efficiency 
and  blind  anti-capitalism,  between  tariff  revenue  and  Social- 
ist taxation,  there  will  be  found  no  lialf-way  house.  The 
Liberal  Party  as  it  exists  can  move  decisively  in  neither 
direction,  and  its  disintegrating  elements  are  bound  to 
seek   at  opposite   poles   their  elective   affinities. 


CROSBY   HALL   AND    ITS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  his  bocik  on  London  Sir  Walter  Besant  con- 
gratulated us  on  still  pos.sessing  one  house,  or  at 
.least  a  fragment  of  one  house,  out  of  the  many 
London  Palaces.  The  Great  Fire  spared  Crosby 
Place,  and  though  most  of  Crosby  Hall  has  been 
pulled  down,  there  remains  the  Hall,  with  the 
Throne  Room  and  the  Council  Room.  This  frag- 
jnent  is  now  in  danger  of  being  pulled  down,  and 
if  the  sacrilege  is  perpetrated,  one  of  the  most  in- 
tere.sting  historical  monuments  of  T-ondoii  will 
\anish  at  the  wave  of  the  contractors  hand. 

The  August  number  of  the  Fall  Mall  Magazine 
supplies  a  fi-^v  notes  on  Crosby  Hall  to  accompany 
the  charming  drawings  of  Mr,  Hedley  Fitton.  A 
Lord  Mayor  l:)uilt  the  palace  in  the  fourte-enth  cen- 
tury. It  is  associated  with  Royalty  and  with  martial 
valour,  and  many  distinguished  tenants  have  occu- 
pied it.  The  most  ominous  tenancy  is  connected 
with  Richard  III.,  and  th-e  halting  strides  of  that 
able  and  wicked  King  have  sounded  in  the  fine  hall. 
There  he  listen^-d  for  the  footsteps  which  were  to 
convey  to  him  the  death  of  the  two  young  princes- 
who  barred  the  path  to  a  Roval  succession. 

Sir  Thomas  More  also  lived  at  Cro.*vby  Hall,  and 
in  it  Ik*  wrott*  his  "  Utopia."     In  the  July  number 
of  the  Musical  TinKS  some  of  the  musical  associa- 
tions of  the  Hall  are  related.     Here  Mendelssohn' 
"  Hear  My  Prayer  "  was  first  performed   in   1845 
Three  years  later  Mr.  J.  H.  B.  Dando  transferred! 
his   Quartet    Concerts    there,    having    restored    th< 
Throne'  Room  and  erected  a  fine  organ  in  it.     A 
x»ne  of  the.se  concerts  Mendelssohn  plaved  some  oj 
.his   "Songs   Without   Words,''    listened   to   a   per 
.forma nee  (»f  his  Octet,  and  extemporised  in  a  re 
markable  manner. 
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W.     THE  SACRED   CIRCLE   OF  WHIGGERY.  English  wabs  op  ihe  nineteenth  oentuey. 

T,    ^.       .         ^         ,         r  ^       7-,t  A,     r^    117    1.  Since  1860,  •when  Lowe  took  off  the  registration 

In  the  August  number  o    Corn/unUr    G.  W.  h.  ^         ^^  ^^/      tj^^   Peace-at-anv-Price  Party,   says 

Russell  has  an  article  on  the  Hon    L    K  Leveson-  j,,^/  ,^.j^i^.^^      j^^^.^  been  supreme  in   the  country. 

Gower  (    P  reddv  Leveson   ),  the  third  son  of  the  ^„  j,^^  following  page  he  prints  a  table  of  eipendi- 

K    /;";  1  t^-a^ville  and  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  ^„^^    ^^at    shows     that    the    respectable    sum     of 

i^'''^T^''^';/1  ^T''wK^-     Their  very  names    says  ^,^8,797,720  has  been   expended   in    actual    war 

Mr.  Russell,  breathe  \^  higge^y,  and  he  proceeds  to  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^,^^     ^^  -^  „^^,*J^  „3^f^l  f^^  reference 

describe  the  sacred  circle.     Rewrites:—  I  reproduce  it  here :—       ' 

I  have  always  niaintiuned  that  Whiggery,   rightly  under-  Date,                             WAR                                COST. 

€tood,    is    not    a    political    creed,    hut    a    social    caste.     Tlie  1793-1815                        Napoleonic                      £800,00o!o00 

Whig,  like  the  poet,  is  horn,  not  made.    It  is  as  difficult  to  1824-26                           Hurniese  I.                          12,000,000 

l)ecomfi  a  Whig  as  to  become  a  Jew.  Macaulay  was  prohahly  1834-36                           Kaffir    I.                                   800,000 

the  only    man    wlio,    being   born    outside    the   privileged   en-  1857-41                           Canada                                  2.096.046 

Ksloeure,   ever    penetrated    to    its    heart    and    assimilated    its  1854-42                           Afghan   I.                           15,000,000 

spirit.  1840-42                            Ciiina    I.                               2.012,028 

It  is   true   that    the   Whigs,   as   a    hody,   have   held    certain  1846-52                           Kaffir  II.                               2.060,000 

opinions    and    pursued    certain    tactics,    whicli    have    been  185U-53                           lUiruiese    TI.                         3,000,000 

analysed    in    Chapters    XIX.    and   X.XI.    of   tlie    uiiexpurgated  1854-56                          Crimea                               lOO.OOO.OOO 

"Book    of    Snobs."      Buc    those    opinions    and    those    tactics  1857                                Persia                                       900.000 

'liave  been   accidents   of   Whiggery.     Its   substance  has   been  1857-58                          Indian    Mutiny                   10.000,000 

-relationship.     Wlien    Lord    John     Kuseell    formed    his   first  1856-60                           China    II.                              6,114.589 

Administration,    his    oppoiientiS   alleged   that   it   was   mainly  1860-66                           Maori    (2)                                  764,829 

•composed  of   his  cousins,   and  the  lively  oracles  of  Sir  Ber-  1867-68                            Abyssinia                             8,318,499 

nard  Burke   confirmed   the   allegation.  1870                              Kiel's  Rebellion                   1,400,000 

Mr.   Beresford-Hope.   in    one   of   his   novels,   made  excellent  1875-74                           Ashanti    I.                                925.000 

fun    of    wliat    he    called    the    "Sacred    Circle    of   the   Great-  ^f^                              ^'".'"                                        5.000.000 

Grandmotherhood."      He    showed— what,    indeed,    tlie    Whigs  nvia                             Atglian   II.                           18.000.000 

^themselves   knew    uncommonly    well-that    from    John.    Earl  IJiaJ                          fr    '^•^'"""'^                              2.777.720 

'Gower,  who   died   in  1754,   descend   all   the  Gowers.   Levesons,  i^^cr                            Transvaal                              ^'^^'^ 

Howards.   Cavendishes.    Gro.svenors,    Harcourts,    and  Russells  :!;:„'                           Bechuanaland                        725,000 

who  walk  on   the  face  of  the  earth.     Truly  a   noble   and   a  ^f  ^"^^^                          '^«"^<^"                                  8.000,000 

•highly-favoured    progeny.      -  They    are   our    superiors."    said  ^^"^2                           Burmese  III.                         5.000.000 

Thackeray:   -and  that's  the  fact.     I  am  not  a  WHiig  myself  ]^^^                          Mataheleland                          450.000 

(perhaps  it  is  as  unnecessary  to  say  so  as  to  say  that  I'm  |^^                              Uiitral                                    1.500,000 

not  King  Pippin  in  a  golden  coach,  or  King  Hud.san,  or  Miss  ^°^                               Ashanti   II.                              120,000 

Burdett-Coutt.si.     Im    not   a   Whig;    but     oh,    how   I  should  1900-03                           Somahland                           4,000.000 

like  to  be  one!"  ^^^^                               Ashanti   IV.                            400.000 

,  .          .                 .-,,.,     .^                   ^,                    ,  1899-1902                         H.    African                           250.000.000 

Into  this  aristocratic  1' amily-Party  .it  Chatsworth, _^ 

B()W(X)d,   Woburn  and   Holland   House,   P^ederick  Total  £i,262,863.7ii 

Leveson-Gower  was  born   in    1819,   and  w'ithin  its  To  complete  this  table  of  the  waste  of  war  the 
.precincts  he  "  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way  "  military  and  naval  expenditure  for  the  period  should 
for  nearly  ninet}'  years,  be  added.     We  should  then  obtain  a  more  accurate 
idea  of  the  actual  drain  of  war. 

RBITAIIW'*;     inCQ     RV    WAD     *wn     CWirOATIAV  SEVEN  MILLION  EMIGRANTS  IN  FIFTY  YHABS. 

BRITAIN  S    LOSS    BY   WAR   AND    EMIGRATION.  Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  Mr. 

A  Comparative  Estimate.  Thierry  says  that  since   1853  over  7,000,000  emi- 

C.  de  Thierry  writes  an  article  in  the  United  Ser-  P."^^^^  '^''^'''^^  birth  hav-e  left  our  shores  for  the 

vice  Ma^azim  for  August  in  which  he  draws  a  com-  "^  "'^'^■"  ^^^^^^  ^"'^  o^^^""  P'^^^^^  outside  Europe  and 

parison'.l>etween  the  losses  Britain  ha«  suffered  from  ^'^^  ^S"^"     ""^  ^''''^  ^^^  following  H^^!^^^ 

war  and  emigration.     He  looks  on  the  waste  of  war  1353-60                                                         *    823.968 

as  a  ver\'  small  evil  compared  to  the  waste  of  peace.  1861-70  1.774.I6I 

An  emigrant,  in  his  view,  is  a  greater  loss  to  the  ^871-75 786.649 

countr\-_  than   a   soldier  slain   on  the  battlefield—  JgatS S'gS 

that  is  if  the  tmigrant  goes  to  a  foreign  land.    His  i886-90  ...                                                         520.682 

arguments  will  not  bear  serious  examination,  but  the  1891-95 926.478 

figures  with  which  he  illustrates  them  are  of  greater  \i%-QO 759.256 

value.      This  is  his  comparative  statement  of  our  ^^°^'°^ ^^^'^^ 

war  and  peace  lasses  : —  7,006,261 

LcssEs  BY  War— 1793-1902.  In   gold   he   calculates   they    carried    with    them 

^lo"^-^'-                                                 Men.  ^231,209,313,  and  estimating  a  quarter  of  them  as 

£1.262.593.711  700,000  est.  able-bodied,  and  valuing  them  each  at  ;^25o,   he 

Peace  Losses  by  emigration-1853-1905.  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Great  Britain  has  lost 

Money.                                                 Men  in  fiftv  years  the  stupendous  sum  of  ;^i  ,314.442,638 

^1,314,442,653 7,006.261  bv  cmijrration. 
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A    FRANCO-GERMAN    RAPPROCHEMENT. 

Is  IT  Possible? 

The  French  reviews  contain  several  articles  deal- 
ing in  a  friendly  spirit  with  the  tentative  efforts  re- 
cently made  to  improve  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween Germany  and  France.  The  visit  of  M. 
Etienne  to  Kiel,  and  the  openly  expressed  opinions 
of  Prince  Billow  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  an 
ffifort  might  be  made  to  bury  the  past,  find  a  hearty 
supporter  in  M.  Lucien  Hubert,  deputy  for  the 
Ardennes,  in  the  Gratidc  Revue  of  July  lo.  He  has 
rt;tiirned  from  Berlin  convinced  that  better  relations 
are  not  only  desirable  but  possible.  For  thirty- 
fi\e  years,  he  says,  the  two  peoples  have  been 
separated  by  a  barrier  of  mutual  defiance  and  cold 
and  obstinate  reserve.  The  time  may  not  yet  have 
come  for  a  full  reconciliation,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son, he  urges,  why  the  two  nations  should  not 
frankly  talk  over  their  mutual  interests  without  the 
f*ar  that  at  any  moment  the  memories  of  a  tragic 
past  will  intrude  themselves.  It  is  time  that  the 
two  peoples  rid  themselves  of  the  long  nightmare. 
European  politics  have  made  France  and  Germany 
enemies ;  may  not  world-politics,  he  asks,  make 
them  peaceful  neighbours,  and  even  loyal  fellow- 
workers?  They  have  for  thirty-five  years  sedulously 
avoided  each  other  in  Europe,  only  to  find  them- 
selves face  to  face  beyond  its  borders.  Their  first 
point  of  contact  has  been  Morocco,  and  out  of  this 
question  he  believes  a  rapprochement  may  arise. 
France's  future  colonial  empire  lies  in  Northern 
Africa,  Germany's  Expansion  will  be  eastward. 
There  is  no  reason  for  a  clash  of  interests.  In 
time,  he  thinks,  the  two  peoples  may  even  become 
good  friends.  But  it  will  be  a  long  and  delicate 
task,  which  will  require  plenty  of  tact  and  good  faith 
on  both  sides. 

WANTED-A    POLICY    OF    FRANK    DISCUSSION- 

M.  Pierre  Bernus,  writing  in  the  second  July 
number  of  La  Noi4velle  Revue,  also  urges  the  de- 
sirability of  an  agreement  with  Germany.  The 
French  Government,  he  complain.s,  has  no  general 
foreign  policy.  It  lives  from  day  to  day,  and  sees 
no  farther  than  the  next  day.  It  desires  peace,  but 
does  not  know  how  to  prepare  the  way  for  it,  The 
*vriter  urges  the  conclusion  of  a  French  agreement 
with  Germany,  though  he  admits  that  there  is  a 
past  which  it  does  not  rest  with  the  French  to 
efface.  French  aspirations,  methods,  principles  and 
interests  make  it  impossible  for  France  and  Ger- 
many to  act  in  common  ;  but  when  a  country  has 
-differences  with  a  neighbour,  the  best  way  to  pre- 
v<  nt  recourse  to  violence  is  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  that  country.  France  and  Germany 
are  bro-ught  face  to  face  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  French  should 
make  up  their  minds  to  be  amiable.  If  France 
would  only  listen  to  reason  and  enter  into  direct 
conversation  with  her  neighbour  beyond  the  Rhine, 


she  would  obtain  a  sure  guarantee  of  security  by 
the  firm  establishment  of  order  and  of  the  equili- 
brium of  Europe. 

-AND    A    GENERAL    EXO.HANaE. 

Summing  up  a  recent  inquir}   instituted  upon  thr 
possibility  of  a  rapprochement,  La  Faix  par  L.e  Droit 
aiotes   that  all   the   Germans   interrogated  sincerely 
desired  a  good  undtrstanding  with  France.     As  i' 
the  best  means  of  bringing  this  about,  it  says,  sum 
marising  the  views  of  its  correspondents: — 

The  means  by  which  the  two  i>eople6  can  come  to  know 
each  other  better,  all  are  agreed,  is  by  an  excliange — an  ex- 
change of  ideas,  of  publications  and  of  newspapers  in  the 
two  languages;  of  men  and  of  visits  between  the  scholars 
and  school  children  of  both  countries,  and  exchange  of 
professors.  All  tMs  is  excellent,  and  ought  to  be  under- 
taken systematically,  and  it  could  be  done  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  Franco-Ge-man  lieague.  There  is  also  a  general 
insistence  upon  the  importance  of  the  influence  of  the  presj. 

worn    PINPRICKS. 

M.  JvuWit  .u    Caix,  writing  in  Questions  Diploiim 
tiques  et  Cohmiales   for  July    i     upon    the    Anglo 
French-Spanish  Agreement,   is  not  altogether  con 
ivinced  of  its  wisdom,  and  points  out  that  it  is  not 
without  its  inconveniences.     It  adds  nothing  to  the 
forces  which  will  assist  France  to  solve  the  Moroc- 
can   Question,    and    it   may,    if    injudiciously   com- 
mented  upon  by  the  newspapers,   retard  the  hour 
•when   there  may  be  an   improvement    in    Franco 
German  relations.     There  are  excellent  reasons,  h<- 
says,   for  speaking  with    great   reserve   about   this 
latest  ncrrei'm^nt. 


LEARNING   IN   PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  Alfred  Kinnear  raises  in  the  Westminster 
Review  the  question  "  Is  Parliament  Less  Educated  ?" 
He  refers  to  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  th« 
classical  quotation  from  Parliamentary  oratory.  H« 
gives  some  interesting  figures  : — 

In  the  present  House  of  Ooramons  the  members  represent- 
ing the  Universities  of.  Oxford,  Cambridge,  'dinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen.  St.  Andrews,  London,  .and  'Dublin  number 
approximately  250.  The  same  .seats  of  leariiing  in  the  Par- 
liament of  1895  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  329,  while 
there  passed  through  the  lower  Ciiamber  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Election  in  1880,  which  was  I..iberal,  as  repre-senta- 
tives  of  higher  Education.  413.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
of  1874,  which  represented  the  Conservative  revolt  against 
the  Liberal  Parliament  of  1868,  the  Universities  and  Schools 
relumed  441  to  St.  Stephen's.  In  addition  to  these  were 
fully  100  service  members  and  CadetB  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

The  great  University  '"  feeders "  like  Eton,  Rugby,  Win- 
chester, aUil  Harrow,  and  the  Colleges  of  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  Durham,  etc.,  have  contributed  propor- 
tionally  fewer  scholars  to   the  present  Parliament. 

In  the  present  House  of  Commons  115  members  are  de- 
scribed as  "  privately  educated,"  and  nineteen  are  given 
as  "self  educated."  This  is  a  considerable  excess  upon  the 
returns  of  1895.  and  especially  upon  those  of  1880  and  1874, 
v/hen  the  first-named  class  stood  at  a  minimum,  and  the 
second  are  scarcely  traceable  at  all. 
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HOW   WAR   WOULD  SPELL  RUIN. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
depicts  the  effect  of  a  naval  war  on  English  com- 
merce in  lurid  colours,  all  the  more  appalling  be- 
cause of  the  statistical  authority  with  which  they 
are  drawn.  He  lays  stress  on  the  new  condition 
applicable  to  the  leading  nations — namely,  the  in- 
jury that  might  be  done  almost  without  actual  hos- 
tilities and  by  the  mere  legal  change  from  peace  to 
war.  In  the  case  of  w^ar  with  a  great  Powder  there 
would  be  for  us  at  the  very  outset  an  /enormous 
economic  disaster  consequent  on  the  cessation  of 
business  with  an  important  customer.  The  Lan- 
cashire cotton  famine  was  a  small  indication  of 
iwhat  might  be  expected  on  a  large  scale.  War  with 
Germany,  for  instance,  w'ould  diminish  our  sup- 
pJies  of  sugar  by  one-half,  and  by  stopping  the 
•German  purchase  of  coal  would  throw  out  of  work 
some  30,000  of  our  miners. 

RUIN  BEFX)RE  THE  FIRST  SHOT. 

The  mere  outbreak  of  a  great  naval  war  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  banking  panic  of  unexampled 
dimensions.     Sir  Robert  adds  :— 

My  vocabulary  is  not  equal  to  expressing  the  strong  opinion 
which  I  have  of  the  overwhelming  mischiefs  and  ruin  which 
the  first  few  weeks  of  a  great  naval  war,  whether  successful 
or   unsuccessful,    would    bring. 

That  our  enemies  and  neighbours  would  suffer 
from  the  common  ruin  is  no  compensation.  "  The 
wider  the  disaster  the  worse  for  all.'' 

Supposing  by  any  chance  an  enemy's  fleet  found 
itself  possessor  for  a  short  time  of  St.  George's 
Channel,  what  of  the  disaster  to  our  business,  the 
throttling  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Glasgow.^ 

WHAT  MUST  WE  DO  ? 

And  so  on  and  so  on.  After  shaking  us  well 
over  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  pro- 
ceeds to  one  or  two  practical  conclusions.  We 
must  spend  rrore  freely  than  we  do,  securing  our 
own  home  waters,  the  North  Atlantic,  and  our  com- 
munications with  India  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea.  Our  military  forces  must  be  raised 
to  a  level  capable  of  raiding  or  invading  foreign 
countries.  He  speaks  of  spending,  say,  forty  mil- 
lions a  year  more  than  we  are  now  doing,  rather 
than  spending  in  hot  haste  in  one  fatal  year  more 
than  ten  tirres  the  money,  besides  suffering  loss  of 
capital  by  injury  to  commerce  to  the  extent,  not 
improbably,  of  one  or  two  thousand  millions  ster- 
ling. 

WORSE   THAN  ANY   CIVIL  WAR. 

A  more  hopeful  conclusion  is  that,  as  no  big 
war  among  the  Powers  can  pay,  and  as  it  begins 
with  commercial  disaster  to  all,  military  Powers  may 
hesitate  before  involving  themselves  in  a  general 
ruin,  which  no  victory  can  compensate.  He  closes 
'with  the  remark  : — 

Cobden  may  have  been  right  after  all  in  his  notion  that 
increased  commercial  intercourse  between  nations  ought  to 


make  war  impossible.  The  great  nations  of  the  world  are 
really  interdependent,  and  a  sudden  change  among  them  to 
a  state  of  war  would  mean  a  condition  infinitely  worse  than 
that  of  any  civil  war  on   record. 


A   FLAG   FOR   UNITED  EUROPE. 

In  the  Albany  Review  Mr.  William  Archer  offers 
a  plea  for  the  United  States  of  Europe,  with  a 
sketch  for  a  flag  of  peace.  He  thinks  that  the  in- 
spiriting appeal  of  the  flag  should  no  longer  be  a 
warlike  one.  He  thinks  that  we  in  Europe  might 
well  inaugurate  this  our  new  century  by  hoisting  a 
new  flag,  the  banner  of  the  United  States  of 
Europe,  which  should  be  distinctively  and  charac- 
teristically the  flag  of  peace.  It  could  fly  side  by 
side  with  any  national  flag,  for  it  would  imply  no 
sort  of  disloyalty  to  that  symbol.  He  concludes: — 
I  am  no  artist,  nor  have  I  had  time  to  take  coanfiel  with 
designers.  But  I  suggest  that,  in  the  form  of  the  flag,  the 
analogy  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ehould  be  emphasised. 
The  star,  as  it  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  visible  things, 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  symbols;  and  I  have  floating  in 
my  mind  a  vision  of  a  Star  of  Stars— a  star-cluster  grouped 
so* as  to  form  a  single  star— which  I  think  might  perhaps 
serve  the  purpose.  To  that  star  we  and  our  children  might 
quickly  learn  to  look  up  with  pride,  with  hope,  with  rever- 
ence. Under  the  guidance  of  that  star  we  should  march 
forward  to  a  new  world,  freed  from  the  awful  burden,  the 
pitiful  stupidity,  of  war;  for  it  would  be  a  star  of  sweet 
influence,  radiating,  in  very  truth,  the  spirit  of  peace  on 
earth   and  good-will   towards   men. 

A  BETTER  PHRASE. 

In  the  Westminster  Review  Mr.  Hugh  H.  L.  Bellot 
discusses  the  question  of  "vital  interests"  and 
"national  honour,"  and  quotes  Sir  Thomas  Bar- 
clay's proposal  "  to  make  it  compulsory  for  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  to  submit  all  disputes 
which  it  had  been  impossible  to  settle  through 
ordinary  diplomatic  channels  to  arbitration  by  the 
Hague  Court,  provided  they  affected  neither  the  in- 
dependence nor  territorial  integrity,  nor  the  internal 
laws  or  institutions,  of  any  isuch  High  Contract- 
ing Parties,  nor  rratters  involving  prior  arrange- 
ments of  any  High  Contracting  Parties  with  Third 
Parties." 


Can  Rome  and  England  agree?  That  is  thf- 
question  with  which  Dr.  William  Barry  opens  his 
article  on  "Roma  Sacra"  in  the  Dublin  Review. 
He  says  it  is  the  supreme  Catholic  interest  that 
England  and  Rome  should  agree.  They  are  at 
deadly  odds;  England  charging  Rome  with  super- 
stition, tyranny,  decadent  civilisation ;  Rome  re- 
torting that  English  principles  breed  anarchy  and 
heresy.  But  he  says  we  "who  belong  to  both 
worlds  know  that  a  via  media  can  be  drawn.  We 
glory  in  our  faith  ;  we  have  learned  by  fair  trial  how 
righteous  and  how  reasonable  on  the  whole  is  Eng- 
lish law.  The  task  of  reconcilement  lies  upon  us." 
He  then  glorifies  Imperial  and  Papal  Rome,  and 
ends  by  saying,  "  We  owe  our  civilisation  to  the 
Pope.     Can  it  survive  "Hhout  him?" 
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STUDYING   THE   HUMAN    PLANT. 

In  the  Ann r icon  Review  of  Rci'ieu's  Mr.  FredtTuk 
Lees  tells  the  story  ot  the  scientific  study  of  children 
in  Paris.  Professor  Kinet,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Psychology  at  the  Sorbonne,  say  that 
the  principle  that  guided  him  when  forming  this 
new  laboratory  was  to  ascertain  the  average  state  of 
development  of  children  of  all  ages — an  entirely  new 
idea  in  pedagogics,  and  one  which  he  imagines  will 
prove  to  be  very  fruitful.  He  and  his  assistants  set 
themselves  to  find  out  in  a  strictly  scientific  nxanner 
the  physical  and  mental  value  of  the  average  child 
at  various  ages.  The  table  of  averages  then  drawn 
up  enables  them  to  pronounce  definitely  on  any 
fresh  subject,  to  declare  the  child  above  or  below 
the  average  g'rowth. 

The  children  are  measured  in  every  variety  of 
way — ^the  width  of  the  shoulders,  the  development 
of  the  head,  muscular  force  of  hands,  quality  of  eye- 
sight. There  are  also  experiments  in  attention. 
Five  boys  are  given  a  passage  from  a  classical 
author.  They  read  it  for  ten  minutes,  then  commit 
as  much  of  it  to  paper  from  memory  as  they  can. 
Where  the  verbal  memory  is  defective,  it  is  as  cruel 
to  force  memorising  of  poetry  as  it  would  be  to 
force  indigestible  food  into  a  weak  stomach.  Their 
powers  of  observation  are  similarly  tested.  "  Noth- 
ing is  negligible  in  the  psychological  study  of  chil- 
dren.'   He  has  taken  an  unusually  daring  step:  — 

He  has  even  called  in  the  iiasietance  o.f  a  Parisian  palm- 
ist, who  .'surprised  hiui  with  the  accurary  with  which  she 
■read  the  character.*  of  the  hundred  hoys  who  were  present- 
ed to  lier.  In  no  fewer  than  sixty  cases  did  she  read  the 
lines  of  their  hands  aright.  Tlie  study  of  the  physiognomy 
i<  al.so,  he   thinks,  to  )>e  recommended  to  teachers. 


HOW  PLANTS  SLEEP. 

Have  plants  brain-power?  is  the  question  which 
Mr.  Arthur  Smith  answers  in  the  affirmative  in  the 
Arena  for  June.  In  the  course  of  an  article  de- 
voted to  proving  the  consciousness  of  plants,  he 
gives  some  striking  examples  of  their  intelligent 
action  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  variations  in 
their  environment.  Plants  sleep,  he  says,  at  various 
hours  and  not  always  at  night:  — 

Light  and  heat  appear  to  have,  in  many  instances,  little 
t  )  do  with  plant"  Pleeping,  as  different  species  go  to  sleep 
at  different  hours  of  the  day.  Thus,  the  common  Morning 
Glory.  Couvolruluf  purpureu»,  opens  at  dawn;  the  Star 
Jjethlehem,  Ornithogalum  umbeUatum,  about  ten  o'clock;  the 
Ooat'fi  Beard,  Tragojmgon  prafen»i>,  opens  at  sunrise  and 
closes  at  mid-day,  and  for  this  reason  is  also  known  as 
■  (Jo-to-lied-at-noon."  The  flowers  of  the  Kvening  Primrose. 
jKnothrni  biennU,  open  at  sunnet.  and  those  of  the  night- 
flowering  Cereos.  Verruii  grandiflorm.  when  it  is  dark.  Aqua- 
tic flowers  open  and  close  with  the  greatest  regularity.  Tlie 
white  Water  Lily  closes  its  flowers  at  sunset  and  sinks  l>elow 
the  water  for  the  night;  in  the  morning  the  petals  again  ex- 
pand and  float  on  the  surface.  Tlie  Victoria  Regia  expands 
for  the  first  time  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
closes  in  a  few  hours;  it  oi>ens  again  at  about  the  «ani« 
tim«  the  next  morning,  and  remains  so  until  the  after- 
noon, wli.'ii   it   <I(i-es  and  sinks  below  tli<'  w.ittM. 


HUNTED    BY  A   DOUBLE. 

Colonel  Allx-rt  de  Rochas  publishes  under  the 
title  of  "  Xoiria  :  History  or  Romance?"  in  The 
Annals  of  Psychical  Science  for  July  a  curious  cor- 
respondence describing  a  case  of  dual  personality. 
The  letters  are  ten  years  old  and  have  only  now 
been  published,  as  Colonel  Rochas  had  some  doubts 
as  to  the  real  personality  of  their  author,  a  Russian 
lady  of  twenty  years  of  age.  The  following  is  her 
own  account  of  how  she  was  haunted  by  a  form 
invisible  to  all  except  herself : — 

1  see  always,  as  soon  as  I  am  alone,  another  i)erson,  who 
is  silent  and  leproduces  my  slightest  actions,  and  is  quite 
unlike  me.  I  am  fair,  she  i.s  dark;  I  am  thin,  she  is  stout. 
No  one  sees  her_except  me;  but  my  photograph  when  taken 
shows  a  shadow  which  the  photographer  does  not  uuder- 
.stand,  and  which  he  has  much  difftculty  in  getting  rid  of. 
because  the  shadow  seems  to  be  in  some  way  a  part  of  me. 
I  suffer  very  much  from  this  double  person,  and  do  not 
venture  to  speak  of  it  to  anyone,  for  I  am  always  afraid 
that  I  shall  be  considered  mad;   and  I  am  very  unhappy. 

I  have  always  lived  with  this  double  personage,  whom  I 
call  Noula!  When  I  was  a  child  I  did  not  see  her,  but  al- 
ways in  my  games  I  bad  the  impres-sion  that  I  was  not 
alone.  I  was  constantly  observed  replying  to  questions 
which  to  others  seemed  to  be  made  by  my  imagination.  To 
whom  did  I  reply.^*  I  do  not  know,  and  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  these  facta  of  which  I  speak;  but  my  fatlier, 
when  I  was  placed  imder  a  doctor,  recalled  tliis  dis- 
tinctly. What  I  can  afHrm  is  that  I  did  not  care  at  all 
to  play  with  other  children,  being  quite  liapp.v  alone;  and, 
moreover,  I  was  not  alone. 

She  first  saw  this  figure  of  Noula  when  she  passed 
from  childhood  to  girlhood.  This  is  her  descrip- 
tion of  how  it  occurred  : — 

I  usually  rode  a  horse  that  was  accustomed  to  be  ridden 
by  me  and  used  to  the  saddle;  that  day,  however,  I  took  it 
into  my  head  to  mount  »  stallion  which  had  never  beeu 
ridden  before.  At  first  I  was  able  to  control  him;  then,  by 
some  caprice,  he  started  off  swiftly.  What  frightened  him? 
I  do  not  know;  but  suddenly  he  became  quiet  again,  and, 
before  my  eyes.  I  saw  Noula!  and  very  distinctly!  At  first 
I  thought  that  someone,  seeing  me  to  be  in  danger,  had 
■■itopped  my  horse,  and  I  was  about  to  thank  her.  My 
father  then  rejoined  me,  and  began  scolding  me  gently 
about  my  fancy  for  riding  this  horse,  when,  looking  at 
me,  he  saw  ine  so  changed  that  he  was  frightened,  very 
frightened!  (I  felt  just  at  that  moment  a  strange  sonea- 
tion  which  is  renewed  sometimes  still;  the  sensation  of  an 
immense  emptiness  as  if  I  felt  myself  to  be  in  the  air.)  He 
called  me  in  vain,  I  did  not  reply.  He  could  even  take  me 
in  his  arms,  or  lift  me  off  the  horse;  I  still  kept  the  fixed 
gaze  with  dilated  eyes  which  so  alarmed  Lim;  tJiis  lasted 
perhaps  for  a  minute,  but  it  seemed  so  long.  When  I  came 
out  of  this  state  my  first  word  was:  "  Did  you  see  her,  say?" 

We  theii  returned  to  the  house  without  any  further  acci- 
dents. I  did  my  utmost  to  seem  cheerful ;  nevertheless,  X 
w.aa  frightened!  When  I  came  in  my  father  took  me  to 
my  room,  for  he  felt  I  was  suffering.  He  left  for  a  few 
minutes  to  let  me  make  my  toilet.  And  lo!  when  I  wa« 
alone  she  returned!!!  My  cries  recalled  my  father,  who  ' 
sent  for  our  doctor,  for  he  himself  saw  nothing. 

From   that   time   Noula   became    an   insep^irable 
companion,  -seen  by  none  except  herself  and  her 
hu.sband,    who    said    that   whenever   he   came   into 
her  room  when  she  was  not  awake  he  saw  a  vague    '• 
form  disap])ear  which  he  could  not  distinguish. 
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ESIDENT    ROOSEVELT  AS  NATIRALIST. 

His  Knowledge  of  Bird-lore. 
John  Burroughs,  the  well-known  American  na- 
ipralist,  ckscribes  an  asi)€ct  of  President  Roose- 
velt's versatile  character  that  is  comparatively  un- 
known. The  President's  ex[)loits  as  a  sportsman 
have  been  told  many  times  by  himself  and  others, 
but  Mr.  Burroughs,  in  the  New  York  On/look,  gives 
an  interesting  sketch  of  him  as  Xature-lover  and 
observer  of  the  ways  of  birds  and  beasts.  '"  I  can- 
not recall,"  he  says,  "  that  I  have  ever  met  a  man 
■vith  a  keener  and  more  comprehensive  interest  in 
ihe  wild  life  about  us — an  interest  that  is  at  once 
scientific  and  thoroughly  human."  Describing  a 
half-day  spent  with  the  President  at  Sagamore  Hill, 
'U'  says : — 

The  one  passion  of  his  life  seemed  natural  history,  and 
:  he  new  warbler  that  had  appeared  in  hia  woods — new  in 
he  bi'eeding:  season  on  Long  Island— seemed  an  event  that 
'  hrew  the  affairs  of  state  and  of  the  Presidential  euccession 
-luite  into  the  background.  Indeed,  he  fairly  bubbled  over 
with  delight  at  tlie  thought  of  his  new  birds,  and  at  the 
prospect  of  showing  them  to  his  visitors. 

A   BOBISr   NATURE-LOVER. 

Xor  is  it  only  when  in  the  country  that  President 
Ivoosevelt  finds  keen  delight  in  noting  the  ways  of 
.'he  birds  of  the  air: — 

\i  luncheon  he  told  us  of  some  of  his  ornitliologieal  ex- 
>ir.sions  in  the  Wl)ite  House  grounds,  how  people  would 
-tare  at  him  as  he  stood  gazing  up  into  the  trees  like  one 
•ieniented.  "No  doubt  they  thought  me  insane."  "Yes," 
-lid  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  "  antl  as  I  was  always  with  him,  they 
■)■}  doubt  thought  I  was  tlie  nurse  that  had  him  in  charge." 

President  Roosevelt's  mind,  says  Mr.  Burroughs, 
irts  with  wondt  rful  swiftness  and  comijl-eteness, 
.ind  he  has  a  most  retentive  memory.  As  they 
alked  the  conversation  was  continually  interrupted 
liy  bird-notes,  which  the  President  at  once  identi- 
fied, or  by  his  sudden  striding  through  the  long 
^rass  or  clover  in  search  of  a  bird's  nest : — 

Tlie  President  is  a  born  Nature-lover,  and  he  has  what 
loes  not  always  go  with  this  passion— remarkable  powers  of 
)l)servation.  He  sees  quickly  and  surely,  not  less  so  with 
the  corporeal  eye  than  with  the  mental.  His  exceptional 
■vitality,  hiiS  awareness  all  around,  gives  the  clue  to  his 
powers  of  seeing.  The  chief  qualification  of  a  born  ob- 
server is  an  alert,  sensitive,  objective  type  of  mind,  and 
this  he   has   in   a   pre-eminent  degree. 

FROM  HIS  YOUTH  UP. 

Mr.  Burroughs  gives  several  instances  of  the  keen- 
ness and  accuracy  with  which  the  President  de- 
tected mistakes  in  representations  of  animals  that 
had  escaped  the  eye  of  even  a  trained  naturalist : — 

Tlie  President's  Nature-love  is  deep  and  abiding.  Not 
every  bird-*tudent  succeeds  in  making  the  birds  a  part  of 
his  life.  Not  till  you  have  long  and  sympatlielic  inter- 
ecurse  with  them— in  fact,  not  till  you  have  loved  them  for 
their  own  sake— do  they  enter  into  and  become  a  part  of 
your  life.  The  President's  interest  in  birds  and  in  natural 
history  generally  dates  from  liis  youth.  While  yet  in  his 
teens  he  published  a  list  of  the  bir(!s  of  Franklin  County, 
N'ew   York.     He    showed   me   a   bird   journal    wliich    he   kept 


in  Egypt  wlien  he  w.i«  a  lad  of  fourteen,  and  a  ca-c  of  tliree 
African  plovers  wliidi  l<e  liad  set  up  at  tiiat  time,  and  they 
were  well  done. 


THE   TRIUMPH   OF  THE   MOTOR-CAR. 

Sir  John  Macdonald,  in  the  Badtiuiiton  Magazine, 
writes  a  cheery  article  entitled  "  After  leii  Years,"  in 
which  he  describes  the  rapid  progress  of  the  motor- 
car in  popular  favour. 

The  delusion  harboured  still  by  many  that  the  auto- 
car is  the  toy  of  the  rich  and  the  leisured  class  is 
being  rapidly' exploded.  During  two  years  the  writer 
has  taken  pains  to  investigate  the  traffic  along  the 
Thames  Embankment  at  the  times  when  business 
men  are  proceeding  citvwards.  The  result  shows 
that  the  motor-car  is  steaddy  displacing  the  carriage. 
On  the  three  last  occasions  when  a  count  was  taken 
the  motors  exceeded  the  carriages  by  i88,  173,  and 
233.  In  Scotland  the  same  preponderance  in  favour  of 
the  motor  is  noticeable.  At  the  Kings  garden 
party  at  Windsor,  in  a  distance  of  about  200  yards, 
he  counted  65  motor-cars,  as  against  five  horsed 
carriages. 

In  all-round  efficiency  the  contrast  is  equally  strik- 
ing. In  1900  during  the  1000  mile  reliability  trial 
it  was  surprising  if  twenty  miles  of  the  route  were 
covered  without  passing  a  broken-down  car.  In  the 
1907  run  no  repairs  of  any  kind  were  Mlowed,  and 
82  cars  out  of  96  completed  the  entire  run  within 
the  prescribed  time.  The  final  success  of  the  auto- 
car as  a  road  carriage  is  assured.  Attention  should 
now  be  directed,  he  urges,  to  developing  it  for 
agricultural  and  commercial  purposes.  Very  few 
have  up  to  the  present  time  realised  of  what  in- 
calculable value  an  organisation  of  rapid  transport 
for  farm  produce  and  for  gofxis  by  rt)ad  would  be 
for  the  community.  It  is  in  this  direction,  the  writer 
be.ieves,  that  the'greatest  and  most  beneficent  deve- 
lopment of  motor  traction  wil".  be  found  to  proceed 
in  the  future. 

Mechanical  and  technical  problems  have  been 
satisfactorilv  .solved,  but  a  very  serious  difficulty  still 
remains  to 'be  dealt  with— that  of  disciplining  the 
drivers,  both  professional  and  amateur.  On  tliis 
point  Sir  John  Macdonald  speaks  his  mind  with 
(•mphasis.     He  says  :  — 

There  are  .still  far  too  many  drivers  on  the  road  who  cause 
just  resentment  among  tlie  public  by  tlieir  selfish  and  in- 
considerate proceedings.  One  driver  of  this  sort,  rushing 
about  a  county,  frightening  the  timid,  hustling  the  other 
u.sers  of  the  road,  forcing  clouds  of  dust  into  carriages  or 
sending  mud  flying  over  pedestrians,  thundering  down  vil- 
lages at  dangerou!^  speeds,  hooting  his  way  through  «uiet 
church-goers  on  the  roads  on  Sunday,  and  shrieking  with 
an  open  exhaust  past  places  of  worship  when  divine  ser- 
vice is  going  on— one  such  driver  can  do  more  harm  to 
the  cause  of  automobilism  in  a  day  than  can  be  cured 
by  a  thousand  well-disposed  motorists  in  a  month. 

The  mischief  is  deadly,  he  adds,  and  it  calls  for 
strong  measures — a  view  which  the  general  public 
will  heartilv  endorse. 
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THE  CURIOUS  CASE  OF  HARRY  ORCHARD. 

The  Story  of  a  Murderer's  Repentance. 
Seldom  in  the  long  annals  of  crime  has  there 
been  a  more  curious  case  than  that  of  the  man 
Harry  Orchard,  whose  testimony  in  the  witness-box 
has  created  an  immense  sensation  in  the  United 
States.  Here  is  a  man  who,  by  his  own  confession, 
has  followed  his  career  of  murder  as  practically  and 
as  coolly  as  if  it  were  his  ordinary  profession.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement  he  has  deliberately 
killed  eighteen  men  at  the  bidding  of  a  great  labour 
union — the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  Four 
hundred  years  ago  he  would  have  been  an  in- 
valuable instrument  of  some  petty  Italian  prince  as 
the  most  fearless  and  workmanlike  of  bravos.  When 
in  prison  under  arrest  for  murder  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  a  devoted  Christian  worker,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  come  into 
contract  with  him,  his  life  underwent  a  startling 
change.  To  them  it  seemed  as  if  another  man 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  Harrj'  Orchard  they  had 
known. 

HOW  HE  WAS  CONVERTED. 

A  year  and  a-half  ago,  when  he  was  first  arrested, 
says  Mr.  G.  K.  Turner,  who  gives  his  impressions 
of  the  murderer  after  a  two  weeks'  close  personal 
communication    with    him,    in   McClure's   Magazine 


for  July,  he  was  clearly  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
characters  our  civilisation  can  produce : — 

On  his  arrest  for  the  murder  of  Governor  St«uenberg. 
Orchard  believed  that,  if  he  would  keep  silence,  he  could 
never  be  convicted.  This  belief  was  undoubtedly  justified. 
But  his  career  had  come  to  a  culmination.  The  question 
rai.sed  itself  if  the  whole  grame  were  worth  while;  if  lit 
cared  to  continue  this  existence  of  the  dam  ed.  XJndti 
the  sugrgestion  of  the  maeter  detective,  McParland,  he  easeii 
Jiis  tortured  mind  by  confession,  fell  over  from  sheer  weak- 
aiess,  and  staggered  back  to  his  cell  for  his  first  sleep  in 
■over  a  week.  Under  the  sympathy  of  Dean  Hinks  of  Boise— 
a  man's  man,  and  one  of  the  noblest  and  moat  devoted 
Christian  characters  alive— he  returned  to  the  simple  faitli 
of  his  childhood.  In  eighteen  months  the  deep  marks  cut  in 
his  face  by  the  last  decade  of  his  life  have  gone  like  an 
evil  mask. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  a  transformation  of  this  kind. 
The  men  who  saw  Orchard  most— professional  handlers  of 
criminals— declined  at  first  to  do  so.  Gradually  they  hav*- 
become  convinced.  No  promises  of  clemency  have  been  maik 
to  the  man.  He  refuses  absolutely  to  favour  himself  in  thi 
smallest  detail  of  his  story.  His  judgment  of  the  men  whom 
he  accuses  is  much  more  lenient  than  that  of  any  other  pci 
son  connected  with  the  proeecution.  He  has  turned  to  tin 
task  of  assisting  the  State  with  the  same  unhesitatini: 
directness  which  made  him  the  surest  murderer  of  a  genera 
tion. 

HIS  ABSOLUTE  SINCERITY. 

Orchard's  own  account  of  the  change  that  canir 
over  him  was  given  when  under  cross-examination  : 
"  I  didn't  want  to  live  any  longer  in  that  way,  and  I  wa> 
tempted  to  put  myself  out  of  the  way." 
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'But  you  changed  your  mind  after  talking  with  McPar- 
land,  and  want-ed  to  save  yourself  by  putting  the  crime  on 
eomebody  else?" 

■•  No,  eir.  I  liad  no  thought  of  getting  out  of  it  by  laying 
it  on  anybody  else.  I  began  to  think  about  my  past  life 
and  the  unnatural  monst€r  I  had  been,  and  I  did  not  care 
much  what  happened  to  me.  I  was  afraid  to  die,  too,  for  I 
came  to  believe  the  grave  did  not  end  it  all.  It  was  after 
I  received  a  Bible  from  a  missionary  society  in  Chicago 
that  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  be  forgiven  if 
1  truly  repented  and  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  all.  And  I 
have  never  been  in  doubt  from  that  moment." 

As  to  the  genuineness  of  this  sudden  conversion, 
Mr.  Turner  says  there  is  no  question  with  those  who 
are  his  most  intimate  associates.  They  believe  un- 
reservedly that  this  man,  under  the  influence  of  a 
simple  and  unquestioning  faith,  has  turned  from  a 
career  of  hideous  crime  to  an  unqualified  devotion 
to  truth.  Mr.  Turner  himself  was  struck  by 
Orchard's  '•  absolute  and  level  sanity,  his  extraor- 
dinary and  detailed  candour,  and  his  utter  vacancy 
of  fear."  He  discusses  his  own  death  and  the  pre- 
parations for  it  as  impersonally  as  he  would  a  pro 
blem  in  arithmetic.  Speaking  of  his  mental 
capacity,  Mr.  Turner  says : — 

Harry  Orchard  is  an  uneducated  man.  He  has  small  power 
of  generalisation.  But  for  the  concrete  he  has  a  mind  that 
is  a  marvel  of  accuracy.  His  memory  has  the  sensitiveness 
and  retentiveness  of  a  child's.  It  is  a  camera  which  catches 
and  holds  every  arrested  detail  of  the  actual  scene  with  all 
the  fidelity  of  the  instantaneous  photograph.  The  relation 
and  significance  of  these  details  to  the  picture  of  the  whole 
must  be  brought  out  by  other  minds. 


OHCHARD'8  PERSONAL  APPBABANCE. 

Of  Orchard's  personal  appearance  Mr.  Turner 
gives  the  following  description  : — 

The  first  emotion  on  seeing  Hary  Orchard  is  invariably 
astonishment.  This  is  the  confessed  assassin  of  eight«en 
men.  In  appearance  he  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  your 
milkman— the  round-headed,  ruddy-faced,  sandy-moustached 
milkman,  with  his  good-natured  diffidence,  breaking  easily 
into  an  ingenuous  emile.  The  man  is  about  five  feet  seven- 
wide  forehead,  short  nose,  bright  blue  eyes  that  kindle 
quickly  into  a  smile,  and  a  mouth  with  possibilities  of 
both  humour  and  tenderness— though  when  closed,  in  the 
pictures  of  the  time  before  he  put  on  his  moustache,  it  lies 
across  his  face  like  the  straight  gash  of  a  knife.  He  comes 
towards  you,  across  the  ante-room  of  the  penitentiary— a 
round  head,  a  deep,  rounded  barrel  of  a  body,  the  kind  that 
carries  large,  strong,  vital  organs,  balanced  sturdily  on 
short,  stout  legs— a  most  excellent  and  workmanlike  human 
machine  with  the  power  and  directness  of  a  little  Orkney 
bull. 

In  McClure's  Magazine  for  July  there  is  printed 
the  first  instalment  of  Orchard's  Autobiography  as 
it  was  taken  down  from  his  lips  by  a  stenographer. 
It  promises  to  be  a  most  interesting  and  astonishing 
human  document. 


Alfred  Horsley  (Harry  Orchard). 
(Whose  confession  and  testimony  created  such  a  sensation.) 


THE  BRITISH    FAILURE  AT  THE   HAGUE. 

A  Liberal  Protest. 
The  Albany  Review  expresses  the  disappointment 
and  uneasiness  that  is  felt  among  Liberals  at  the 
part  played  by  our  delegates  at  the  Hague,  and 
the  abdication  of  England  as  the  leader  of  the 
peace-loving  nations.  It  would  be  deplorable  if 
the  greatest  opportunity  of  our  generation  for  pro- 
moting peace  were  to  be  lost : — 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  is 
abroad  ae  to  the  position  of  the  English  representatives  at 
the  Hague.  The  discussions  drag  on,  while  the  great  objects 
for  which  the  people  care  seem  to  be  lost  in  a  maze  of 
diplomatic  technicalities.  No  clear  indication  is  given  of 
^ny  general  policy.  The  conception  of  a  "  League  of 
Peace,"  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  in  inspiring 
language  at  the  Albert  Hall,  has  been  relegated  to  a  decent 
obscurity.  The  diplomatic  preserve  is  so  rigorously  guard- 
ed from  all  popular  influence  that  it  is  perhaps  unreason- 
fible  to  be  surprised  or  disappointed;  but  with  a  Liberal 
Government  in  power  we  have  a  great  opportunity— per- 
haps the  greatest  in  our  generation— of  advancing  the  cause 
of  international  peace,  and  it  would  be  deplorable  if  this 
wtre  lost.  A  little  more  frankness,  and  an  occasional  ap- 
peal to  the  sentiment  of  nations,  is  essential  to  a  diplomacy 
that  means  to  effect  anything  for  the  progress  of  Europe 
and  the  world.  And  we  want  to  be  assured  that,  however 
glow  that  progress  may  be,  our  country  is  in  league  with 
the  forces  that  are  promoting,  and  not  with  those  that  are 
thwarting  it. 

"Happily,"  it  adds,  "there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  publicity,  and  as  British  '  reserves  '  and  objec- 
tions leak  out  it  becomes  more  and  more  diflicult 
for  the  Foreign  Office  to  maintain  positions  less 
liberal,  less  rational,  and  less  Humane  than  those  of 
Germany  upon  every  important  project  of  reform. 
But  how  much  better  and  more  creditable  it  would 
have  l>een  if,  instead  of  these  grudging  concessions, 
our  representatives  had  been  allowed  to  adopt  from 
the  first  a  progressive  attitude." 
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A    FEEBLE   SQUEAK. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey  writes  on  the  collapse  of  the 
Hague  Conference  in  the  Empire  Review.  He  says 
the  m'cmbtrs  of  the  Conference  have  proposed  any 
J. umber  of  ingenious  devices  for  settling  interna- 
tional disputes,  but  they  are  all  valueiess  until  some 
practical  measures  are  suggested  by  which  those 
lules  are  to  be  enforced  in  the  event  of  non-com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  any  recalcitrant  nation.  He 
lefers  in  scornful  terms  to  the  resolution  on  arma- 
jnents  to  be  presented  by  the  British  delegates : — 

Ev«r  since  tlie  days  when  upon  parturition  the  mountain 
gave  birtli  to  a  ridieului  mus,  no  more  feeble  and  attenuated 
mouse  has  appeared  upon  the  scene  than  tliat  conceived  by 
tl,e  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  He  ie  too  ashamed  of 
his  offspringr  even  to  present  it  in  person.  That  duty  has 
been  left  to  Lord  Reuy  or  Sir  EJward  Pry.  If  either  of 
fi.ese  gentlemen  has  a  particle  of  humoiir  in  his  composi- 
tion, he  will  Ije  unable  to  conceal  a  smile  when  he  has 
to  announce  tiiat  after  the  flourisli  of  trumpet*  by  which 
the  Britisli  Premier  introduced  his  brilliant  scheme  for  the 
preservation  of  European  peace  by  the  consentaneous  reduc- 
tion of  all  European  forces  on  land  or  sea,  liis  grandiose 
conception  has  fizzled  at  last  out  into  a  humble  suggestion 
that  at  some  time  unnamed,  some  unknown  Power  should 
resume  the  study  of  an  idea  which  its  author  is  still  u:iab!e 
to  formulate  distinctly. 


THE  CONQIEST  OF  THE  POLE,  AND  AFTER. 

Mr.  Walter  Wellman  concludes  in  McClure's 
Magazine  for  Jul\  the  narration  of  the  construction 
of  the  airship  '•  America,'  with  which  he  hopes  to 
reach  the  Pole  this  month.  Most  interesting  is  his  de- 
scription of  the  seipentine  saus:\ge  guide-rope  by 
means  of  which  he  expects  to  be  able  the  more 
fcfertually  to  control  the  movements  of  the  airship 
V.y  a  novel  device  the  guide-rope  is  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  store  cupboard:  — 

The  serpent  is  maf'.e  of  leather,  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  fashioned  into  a  long  tube  six  inches  in  diame'cr. 
'I' 'is  leather  has  high  tensile  strength,  and  the  snake  will 
withstani  a  pull  of  four  tons  before  parbing— an  ample 
mar? in  of  sifety.  It  is  divided  into  sections  of  about  ten 
feet  in  lengrth.  etch  section  a  closed  compartment,  so  that 
it.  by  chance,  water  shouhl  get  into  one.  it  could  not,  pass 
into  its  neisrhhours.  Within  'lie  skin  of  the  serj^ent  we  pack 
food— bacon,  ham,  br^ad,  and  butter,  the  bread  inside  the 
meat  and  butter.  Should  a  little  salt  water  get  in,  it 
could  not  hurt  the  fat  meats,  and  could  not  reach  the 
ship's    biscuit   enclosed    in    them. 

HOW   LONG   IT   WILL   TAKE. 

How  long  will  the  voyage  take?  That,  replies 
Mr.  Wellman,  depends  entirely  upon  the  wind: — - 

With  a  soutli  wind  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  it  would 
be  practicable  to  go  to  the  Pole  in  a  single  day.  With 
calms,  or  neutral  winds,  it  would  take  two  days.  With 
wintJa  directly  contrary,  blowing  at  the  mean  force  of  the 
region  and  season,  fen  miles  )>er  hour,  it  would  take  live 
days.  Witii  winds  blowing  alway.s  contrary,  and  at  a  mean 
force  considerably  higher  than  the  general  average,  we 
could  not  get  there  at   all. 

FXJT'R  LINKS  OF  RETREAT. 

Mr.  Wellman  has  no  intention  of  reniaining  at  the 
Pole.  He  calculates  that  he  has  four  lines  of  re- 
treat. First,  there  is  the  chance  that  they  may  be 
able  to  sail  to  the  Po'.e  and  return  to  their  point 


ul  departure  in  ten  da\s  or  two  weeks.  .Secundlv, 
should  the  motor  and  fuel  become  exhausted,  they 
can  throw  tne  superHuous  car^jo  overboard  as  re- 
quired, and  convert  themselxes  into  a  purely  float- 
ing balloon.  They  could  ketj)  afloat  fgr  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  days,  and  the  chance  of  drifting 
to  the  southward  is  a  very  good  one.  Thirdb, 
should  the  balloon  fail,  there  is  still  the  sledging 
outfit  with  its  dozen  dogs  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
with  two  months  of  light  it  should  be  possible  to 
get  back  over  the  ice  to  Spitzbergen  or  Greenland. 
Finally,  should  they  be  compelled  to  spend  the 
entire  winter  in  the  Arctic  region,  they  could  make  a 
snug  hut  of  the  immense  quantities  of  cloth  and 
other  material  of  which  the  shij)  is  composed,  and 
lead  the  simple  life,  hibernating  like  bears,  without 
fear  of  starvation,  subsisting  wholly  upon  the 
supplies  taken  with  them.  If  this  should  happen, 
they  could  sledge  back  the  following  spring,  when 
polar-ice  travelling  is  better  than  in  the  autumn, 
and  have  enough  food  to  carry  thi-in  till  the  first  of 
June. 


Map  Showiagf  tbe  Alternativrf  for  a  Rrlurn  Jourory. 

(Tiie   fiirurcs   given    indicate    sea-iniles.) 


THE  EDUCATION  OF   A   KING. 

Prince  Edward  ok  Wales. 

Last  May  Prince  P'chvard  of  Wales  entered  the 
Royal  Naval  Coihge  at  Osborne,  rxactlv  thirty  >ears 
after  his  fatht  r  joined  the  "Pritannia"  as  a  naval 
cadet.  So  Mrs.  Sarah  A,  Toolt  y  writ<s  in  the 
Woman  at  Home  for  August. 

THE    THOUOHTTUL    ELDFR    BROTHER. 

Prince  Edward,  who  is  now  thirteen,  has  a  r^vbust 

constitution,  and  few  naval  cad*  ts  have  been  more 

fitted   to   pass   the   t>xamination    for   the   SeVvice   in 

])oint    of    physical    fitness.      \^'h<  n    xciy    \i>ung    he 
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showed  a  sense  of  responsibility,  especially  with 
regard  to  "the  children,"  as  he  called  his  vounger 
brother  and  sister.  At  first  he  was  highly  incensed, 
we  are  told,  at  the  arrival  of  a  new  boy  when  Prince 
Albert  was  born,  and  he  steadily  refused  to  kiss  the 
baby.  Later  he  become  deyoted  to  his  brother, 
and  each  new  arrival  since  has  added  to  his  plea- 
surable sense  of  responsibility. 

When  the  royal  children  art-  photographed  he 
assists  in  the  posing.  He  is  quite  at  home  in  nurs- 
ing a  baby.  To  Princess  Mary,  his  sister,  he  plays 
the  role  of  protector  charmingly.  Ho  constitutes 
himself  the  mentor  of  his  young't-r  brother,  and  on 
one  occasion  when  Prince  Albert  showed  signs  of 
weariness  during  a  long  story  which  the  late  Lord 
Iddesleigh  was  relating  to  the  Princes,  Prince  Ed- 
ward, then  about  four,  turned  to  his  small  brother 
and  .said  "Smile."  In  the  nursery  he  drilled  his 
brothers  and  Princess  Mary  with  the  precision  of  a 
drill  Sergeant. 

•WHEN  I  AM  KIxXG." 

When  he  was  about  nine  years  old,  be  said  to  his 
nurse  one  night  before  going  to  sleep  : — '•  You  know 
that  some  day  I  shall  be  King.  Well,  when  I  am, 
I  shall  do  three  things.  First,  I  shall  make  a  law 
that  no  one  is  to  cut  off  puppy  dogs'  tails,  for  that' 
is  very  cruel.  Then  I  shall  make  a  law  that  no  one 
is  to  put  bearing  reins  on  horses,  for  that  is  another 
cruel  thing.  And  I  shall  try  to  do  away  with  all 
sin.'"' 

A   BOY   AMONG   OTHER   BOYS. 

Cricket  is  Prince  Edward's  favourite  sport ;  he 
cycles  well,  but  prefers  riding;  sleighing  is  a 
supreme  delight  to  him;  and  he  loves  the  mountain 
rides  and  the  fishing  in  the  river  on  Deeside.  Next  . 
to  his  cadet's  uniform  he  likes  his  Scottish  dress, 
and  the  gathering  of  the  clansmen  at  Braemar  is  the 
great  event  of  his  stay  in  Scotland. 

Few  naval  cadets  know  more  about  a  shij)  than 
Prince  Edward.  He  can  swim  and  di\e  and  row, 
and  climb  the  mast  and  set  the  rigging.  At  the 
College  he  shares  a  dormitory  with  other  boys,  and 
takes  his  meals  with  his  companions  like  an  ordinary 
boy.  History  is  his  favourite  study.  He  is  fond  of 
singing,  and  has  joined  the  cadets'^choir  at  church. 

Another  article  on  Prince  Edward,  by  Miss  Mary 
Spencer  Warren,  appears  in  the  Lady's  Realm  for 
August. 


GARIBALDIS  IN  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Li  the  August  number  of  the  Sunday  Strand  Mr. 
George  T.  B.  Davis  gives  an  account  of  the  fifth 
Sunday  School  Convention  held  at  Rome  in  May. 
There  were  fifteen  hundred  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  the  Convention  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  a  World's  Sunday  School  Association, 
while  ;^i  5,000  was  raised  for  missionary  and  Sun- 


day .school  work.  The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  was 
chosen  as  the  first  president.  Miss  Italia  Garibaldi, 
grand-daughter  of  the  Liberator  of  Italy,  who  wel- 
comed the  delegates,  is  a  teacher  in  the  Methodist 
Sunday  school  in  Rome,  and  her  father,  General 
Ricciotti  Garibaldi,  addressed  the  Convention.  The 
singing  was  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Carey 
Bonner,  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and 
hymns  ^vere  sung  sunultaneously  by  the  delegates  in 
English,  German,  Italian  and  l-'renrh. 


WOMEN  AS  LEGISLATORS. 

Baroness  Gripj)enburg,  one  of  the  recently- 
elected  women  members  of  the  Finnish  Diet,  gives 
some  account  of  her  experiences  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  the  Knglislrwoniau  s  Rn'te^v  for  July. 
The  women  members  have  been  allotted  a  special 
room,  and  have  been  appointed  members  of  all  the 
important  Parliamentar}-  Committees.  "  But,"  says 
Baroness  Grippenburg,  "  I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  do  much  in  the  Committees,  because  so  much  of 
the  work  needs  special  knowledge  in  law  and  in 
different  branches  of  social  political  subjects  which 
hitherto  have  been  little  studied  among  women.'' 
She  is  not  altogether  hojieful  as  to  immediate 
results  of  the  experiment  owing  to  the  lack  of  educa- 
tion of  some  of  the  women  who  have  been  elected 
to  serve : — 

A  fact  which  I  think  shows  a  weak  point  is.  that  eonie- 
times  women  have  been  elected,  not  because  they  know 
anything  concerning  the  questions  which  the  committee  wiU 
have  to  deal  with,  but  just  because  they  are  women,  or — 
to  fill  a  vacancy.  This  is  esijecially  the  case  with  some 
of  the  social  democratic  elections.  It  is  impo.ssible  that  a 
seamstress  can  be  a  suitable  person  to  sit  on  the  committee 
on  the  constitution,  or  a  factory  girl  on  the  finance  com- 
mittee, as  is  now  the  case.  And  when  the  Diet  lias  come  to 
an  end,  people  will  perhaps  eay,  "  Why,  women  liave  shown 
now  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  have  tliera  in  Parliament."  But 
how  very  difi'erent  a  position  we  should  have  if  we  had  wo- 
men lawyers  on  the  committee  on  law  and  women  bankers 
or  prominent  business  women  on  the  committee  on  finance. 

A  more  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  is, 
she  thinks,  that  all  the  petitions  and  bills  brought 
in  by  women,  without  a  single  exception,  have  dealt 
with  questions  concerning  changes  in  the  laws  about 
women,  children,  social  purity,  education,  and  other 
ethical  questions.  The  two  bills  introduced  by 
women  are  for  raising  the  marriage  age  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  years,  and  for  securing  a  married 
woman's  right  to  her  property.  There  are,  however, 
indications  that  the  women  members  are  not  always 
likely  to  vote  together,  but  will  take  different  views 
of  economic  questions  affecting  their  own  sex. 


Poverty,  its  Cause  and  its  Cure,  are  summarised 
.by  Canon  Barnett  in  a  single  sentence  in  Frogress : — 
"  The  cause  may  be  said  to  be  the  sin  or  selfishness 
of  rich  and  poor,  and  its  cure  the  raising  of  all  men 
to  the  level  of  Christ."  He  lays  chief  stress  on  the 
strengthening  of  character  and  law  reform. 
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SIR   EDWARD    GREY  AT   HOME. 

His  Quiet  Life  at  F-alloden. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  figure  among  states- 
men of  the  first  rank  of  the  present  day  than  Sir 
Edward  Grey.  There  are  few  about  whom  the 
general  public  knows  less.  This  fact  lends  the 
greater  interest  to  a  brief  character  sketch  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  which  Mr.  Comrie  Colquhoun 
contributes  to  the  London  Magazine  for  August. 
He  draws  a  pleasant  picture  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
life  as  a  private  citizen  in  his  native  Northumber- 
land, when  he  is  able  to  escape  from  the  cares  of 
State.  He  may  appear  a  trifle  cold  at  Westminster, 
but  among  his  own  people,  Mr.  Colquhoun  says,  he 
is  regarded  with  ver)'  different  feelings;  — 

Tlie  lithe  figure,  the  aquiline  noee,  the  mobile  mouth,  the 
eyes  in  which  sincerity  ever  shines— the  face,  in  ehojrt,  of  a 
dreamer— all  bespeak  individuality.  A  trifle  cold,  austere, 
and  paseionlesa  he  is  voted  by  some,  but  those  who  hold  this 
view  would  discard  it  when  once  they  were  brought  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  him.  Go  to  any  village  near  his  country 
seat  in  Northumberland,  and  you  will  hear  such  terms  as 
humility  applied  to  him.  Vanity.'  He  knows  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  whether  it  refers  to  dress  or  general  bearing. 

AS  A  LANDLORD. 

Even  in  the  most  trivial  affairs  he  makes  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  discharge  them  with  conscien- 
tious thoroughness.  As  a  landlord  he  is  generous 
to  a  fault,  though  he  is  not  a  rich  man :  — 

Tlie  farms  on  his  estate  at  Fallodeu  are  mostly  small,  and 
are  let  to  hard-working  men.  He  and  Lady  Grey  used  to 
take  pride  in  going  round  the  farmsteadfl  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  could  do  anything  that  would  make  for 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  tenants.  Sir  Edward  loves 
the  life  of  the  farmer,  and  a  short  time  ago  announced  that 
he  was  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  he  could  spend  his 
leisure  in  farming.  Not  that  he  is  obseseed  witli  the  pride  of 
owning  land.  He  has  been  known  to  offer  it,  without  being 
asked,  for  the  purpose  of  allotments. 

A  QUIET.  PLACID  LIFE. 

Falloden  is  not  a  large  estate,  but  the  Hall  is  a 
very  comfortable  abode.  It  is  reached  by  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  said  to  be 
very  proud  of  his  quiet    northern  retreat:  — 

While  at  Falloden  lie  occupies  himself  in  his  garden  and 
grounds.  There  he  has  never  a  dull  moment.  His  love  of 
Qatoral  history  claims  him.  He  has  a  duck-pond,  and  his 
collection  of  fancy  ducks  would  be  hard  to  beat.  And  the 
rose-bushea  tended  by  hia  late  wife!  He  shared  her  enthu- 
siasm in  rose  cultivation  and  her  delight  when  her  blooms 
were  successful  at  Newcastle  Flower  Show.  It  is  a  placid  life 
he  leads  at  Falloden.  He  has  never  entertained  in  style,  as 
the  world  interprets  the  term,  but  occasionally  such  old 
friends  as  Mr.  Haldane,  the  War  Secretary,  are  welcome 
guests  at  the  Hall. 

Angling  and  tennis,  as  is  well  known,  are  his 
favourite  recreations.  The  former  has  the  greater 
attraction  for  him  nowadays.  At  Falloden  he  does 
his  angling  in  a  pond  stocked  with  trout  obtained 
from  Scotland.  When  he  makes  a  fishing  excur- 
sion he  generally  goes,  says  Mr.  Colquhoun,  to  the 
north  of  Scotland. 


HOW  PLAY   DEVELOPS  THE    BRAIN. 

If  we  may  believe  Mr.  John  Arrowsmith,  who 
writes  in  the  Paidologist  for  July,  the  best  way  of 
developing  the  brain  is  by  play.  "  Man  is  whole 
only  when  he  plays,'  is  a  wise  saying  of  an  ancient 
philosopher  which  modern  science,  he  says,  has  fully 
justified.  There  is  constant  interaction  between  the 
brain  and  the  muscles.  The  use  of  the  hand,  for 
example,  develops  the  speech  centre:  — 

The  use  of  the  muscles  in  the  young  develops  brain  centres 
as  nothing  else  yet  has  been  proved  to  do.  Every  muscle 
group  which  is  allowed  to  become  atrophied  through  disuse 
also  causes  the  atrophy  of  the  part  of  the  brain  wliich  con- 
trols it.  Wlien  Uie  brain  of  an  adult  is  examined  who  has 
eufifered  amputation  of  a  limb  in  childhood,  the  part  of  the 
brain  governing  the  muscle  group  of  that  particular  limb  la 
found  to  be  undeveloped. 

THE  BEST  GAMES  TO  DEVELOP  BRAIN. 

The  zest,  the  enthusiasm,  the  complete  abandon 
of  children  when  playing  games  which  they  like, 
give  to  play  its  value.  Ordered  drill  is  of  far  less 
value.    It  is  too  mechanical:  — 

When  a  child  shouts  and  yells,  and  hops  and  jumps  bois- 
terously and  barbarically,  he  is  enlarging  his  blood  vessels, 
flushing  his  system  and  clearing  his  lungs  of  residual  air. 
When  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  play  a«ts  on  the  heart, 
the  muscles  are  strengthened,  but  when  children  are  com- 
pelled to  go  through  exercises  which  they  devest,  the  brain 
becomes  depressed,  the  heart  weakened  and  no  good  is  ob- 
tained. Battledore,  skipping,  running,  romping,  swimming, 
ball  games,  hockey,  tennis,  golf— all  deep  breathing  exercises 
are  better  than  any  system  of  mechanical  drill  ever  de- 
vised. Body  movements,  leg  movements,  arm  movements— the 
big  muscles  first  and  in  their  natural  order  of  development 
are  those  which  are  used  in  play.  Regulation  gymnastics  can 
never  bring  forth  from  the  child  such  complete  and  intense 
joy  as  ordinary  play  brings  forth. 

The  best  forms  of  e.\ercise  are  those  which  the 
child  has  inherited  from  its  remote  ancestors:  — 

It  is  because  the  child  brings  out  in  play  the  actions  of  the 
cave  man  that  these  seem,  to  u.«,  to  be  entirely  purposeless. 
His  play  is  a  system  of  ideographic  hieroglyphs.  He  re- 
hearses in  play  actions  whicn  were  vital  to  uie  existence  of 
his  species  ages  ago,  when  the  ice  sheet  was  slowly  receding 
from  the  land.  Throwing  with  precision  in  ball  games;  hit- 
ting with  a  club  in  cricket;  dodging,  running,  holding  and 
kicking  in  football  are  all  echoes  of  the  primitive  fighting 
instinct  when  only  those  survived  who  were  the  most  expert. 

A  DEFENCE  OF  DANCING. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  holds  that  no  girl's  education 
should  be  considered  complete  until  the  muscles  and 
nerve  centres  which  come  into  play  in  proper  danc- 
ing have  been  allowed  their  period  of  development. 
The  dance  is  the  most  universal  form  of  play,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  purest  forms  of  muscle 
culture. 


I 


An  old  sportsman  quoted  by  Mr.  C  B.  Fry  in 
his  August  magazine  opines  that  "  modern  nerves 
suffer  as  much  from  severe  pastimes  as  from  severe 
.work." 
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WHAT  TO   READ    IN   THE    HOLIDAYS. 

A  Few  Helpful  Hints. 

The  question  of  holiday-reading  is  not  always  one 
of  easy  solution.  The  individual  taste  of  the  holi- 
day-maker is,  of  course,  a  determining  factor  which 
it  is  impossible  to  take  into  account  when  recom- 
mending books  for  the  holidays.  The  general  im- 
pression is,  no  doubt,  that  holiday-makers  prefer 
light  reading  which  will  help  to  pass  an  idle  hour. 
But  this  conclusion  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  in- 
teresting collection  of  opinions  gathered  on  this 
subject  by  the  Book  Monthly  for  July.  Dr.  Robert- 
son Nicoll,  for  example,  generally  tries  to  read 
when  on  his  holidays  one  or  two  of  the  "  big  books," 
the  standard  works  in  fiction  and  poetry.  For  his 
August  reading  he  has  this  year  selected  "  Clarissa  " 
and  Milton.  Dr.  Clifford  and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
both  find  pleasure  in  reading  books  dealing  with 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  are  spending  their 
holidays.  "  Books  and  scenery,  past  and  present," 
says  Dr.  Clifford,  "  are  in  this  way  linked 
together  "  :  — ■ 

The  first  time  I  read  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth"  wa8  at 
Perth.  I  have  just  read  "  Running  Water,'  by  A.  E.  W. 
Mason,  in  the  Vale  of  Chamonix  with  keen  delight.  Then  at 
Geneva  I  added  John  Morley's  "Voltaire";  the  "  Journa 
Intime,"  of  H.  F.  Amiel,  and  the  writings  of  Alexander  Vinet , 
at  Rouen,  Theodore  A.  Cook's  "Rouen"  (a  volume  of  exqui- 
site charm) ;  and  at  Amiens,  Ruskin's  "  Bible  of  Amiens." 

Mr.  McCarthy  argues:  "I  have  myself,"  he  says, 
"  found  that  the  most  congenial  companionship  of 
books  for  holiday  reading  is  offered  in  volumes 
dealing  with  the  scenery  or  the  history  or  the  litera- 
ture of  the  region  in  which  the  holiday  is  spent." 

.  THE  POPULARITY  OF  OLD  FAVOURITES. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  eschews  new  novels  as  entailing 
too  great  an  effort.  He  prefers  biographies  for  holi- 
day reading  because  they  are  neither  too  frivolous 
nor  too  instructive.  He  Ia\s  down  two  useful,  if 
obvious,  rules  to  be  observed  in  selecting  one's  holi- 
day literature :  — 

1.  It  should  be  agreeable  and  amusing,  rather  than  useful 
or  instructive,  unlesis,  of  course,  what  is  useful  and  instruc- 
tive happens  to  please  and  amuse.  2.  It  should  be  as  much 
of  a  contrast  as  possible  to  one's  ordinary  occupations. 

Baroness  Orczy  adds  that  during  holiday  time  the 
rest  must  be  thorough.  There  must  be  no  question 
of  thinking,  of  analysing,  even  of  appreciating  too 
keenly,  "  I  like  holiday  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of 
the  body."  She  therefore  prefers  old  friends  like 
Jules  Verne,  Wilkie  Collins,  Dumas,  Jane  Austen, 
or  Dickens.  Miss  Braddon  can  think  of  nothing 
better  "  than  our  favourite  poets,  in  one  of  the 
handy,  pretty  litt'e  editions  now  so  numerous  and 
so  cheap."  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden  turns  with  an 
affectionate  trustfulness  to  old  and  tried  friends 
among  the  poets  and  novelists- -Shakespeare, 
"Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott— with 
two  or  three  biographies  of  men  of  action  and  ad- 


venture.    And  she  finds  solace  "  in  the  companion- 
ship of  a  good  English  dictionary !" 

MORE   SUNSHINE   THAN   STORM. 

Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing books  as  his  personal  selection  in  holiday 
literature : — » 

Books  for  holiday  reading  should,  of  course,  have  more 
sunshine  than  storm  in  them.  But  with  regard  to  such  books 
tastes  must  needs  differ  very  widely.  If  I  were  to  indulge  my 
egotism  by  taking  my  own  liking  as  the  standard,  I  should 
say  give  me  first  "  A  Cigarelt©  Maker's  Romance."  So  many 
times  have  I  read  that  lovely  little  book  that  I  could  pass  an 
examination  in  it,  and  yet  on  every  occasion  I  find  new  and 
unexpected  beauties.  Again,  I  am  speaking  for  my  own 
taste  only  when  I  aflirm  that  in  fiction  there  are  three 
supremely  fascinating  male  characters;  their  names  are  Don 
Quixote,  Colonel  Newcome,  Count  Skariatine.  At  the  head  of 
these  stands  the  Count.  If  there  is  in  all  literature  anything 
more  beautiful  than  his  final  speech  to  Vjera,  I  have  not  yet 
come  across  it. 

MR.  HALL  OAINE'S  READER'S  CREED. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  strenuous  above  all  things.  He 
reads  for  a  specific  purpose,  never  for  mere  enjoy- 
ment.    Here  is  his  reader's  creed :  — 

The  idea  of  taking  up  a  book  merely  to  while  away  an  idle 
hour  has  never  at  any  time  come  to  me.  A  book  has  never  at 
any  time  been  to  me  a  substitute  for  a  pipe  or  a  sleeping 
draught.  I  myself  read  to  he  stirred,  stimulated,  and  in  some 
modest  way  to  be  inspired,  but  I  am  only  too  well  aware  that 
this  is  not  the  quest  of  the  reader  of  holiday  literature. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Hall  Caine  omits  to  mention 

those   books   from  which   "  in   a   modest "   way   he 
draws  inspirations. 


THE   CREED   OF   A   BLIND   OPTIMIST. 

Verily  the  blind  shall  lead  them!  We  have  been 
taught  by  many  thoughtful  philosophers  that  all  our 
ideas  come  to  us  from  what  we  see  and  hear  and 
feel  of  the  outward  world.  But,  says  Mr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  writing  in  the  New  York  Outlook  for 
July  on  Helen  Keller's  life,  here  is  this  young 
woman  who  cannot  see  and  cannot  hear,  yet  whose 
idealism  is  more  ideal  than  that  of  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  ten  sense  people :  — 

In  the  eternal  controversy  between  the  Word  and  the  Fact 
she  cannot  see  the  written  word  in  the  stars,  in  the  ocean, 
in  the  green  grass,  in  the  violet  or  the  dandelion.  She  can- 
not hear  the  spoken  word  in  the  song  of  the  blue-bird  or  the 
cricket  or  the  peep-frog  or  the  thunder  or  the  surf  on  the 
shore.  But  none  the  less  she  does  know  what  is  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  what  is  the  Infinite  range  of  Hope,  and  what  is 
Faith  in  the  unseen. 

She  has  found  out  what  is  the  practice  of  op- 
timism. Dr.  Hale  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  her  little  book  on  Optimism  as  best  embody- 
ing this  blind  girl's  view  of  life  and  its  duties:  — 

If  I  should  try  to  say  anew  the  creed  of  the  optimist,  I 
should  say  something  like  this:  "I  believe  in  God,  I  believe 
in  man,  I  believe  in  the  powe'r  of  the  spirit.  I  believe  it  is  a 
sacred  duty  to  encourage  ourselves  and  others;  to  hold  the 
tongue  from  any  unhappy  word  against  God's  woj-ld.  be- 
cause no  man  has  any  right  to  complain  of  a  universe  which 
God  made  good,  and  which  thousands  of  men  have  striven  to 
keep  good.  I  believe  we  should  so  act  that  we  may  draw 
nearer  and  more  near  the  age  when  no  man  shall  live  at  his 
ease  while  another  suffers." 
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THE   DOWNFALL   OF   GORKL 

Ruined  by  i'LATXERV. 

Under  the  somewhat  colloquial  American  phrase 
of  '■  Gorki's  Finish,''  Dr.  Filosofov,  the  well-known 
Russian  literary  and  art  critic,  contributes  to  a 
rtrcent  numl^er  of  Riisska)a  Mysi  (Russian  Thought) 
a  searching  criticism  of  Maxim  Gorki's  recent  work, 
particularly  his  somewhat  bitter  reflections  on 
American  social  and  i>olitical  conditions.  Two 
things,  he  says,  have  ruined  Gorki — "  His  success 
and  a  naive,  poorly-digested  Socialism."'  The  latest 
productions  of  the  celebrated  Russian  author,  par- 
ticularly •'  The  Barbarians,"  "  The  Enemies,"  "  In 
America,"'  and  "My  Interviews,"'  this  critic  thinks, 
have  done  so  much  to  injure  his  literary  fame,  have 
"  indicated  such  a  decomposition  of  talent,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  his  regeneration  possible." 

HIS  RAPID  EISE  TO  FAME. 

Rapidly  surveying  the  career  of  Gorki,  Dr.  Filo- 
sofov points  out  his  remarkable  and  rapid  success. 
Not  even  Tolstoi  and  Chekhov  received  such 
"  slavish  and  boundless  flatter)."'  Gorki  was  the 
hero  of  a  day,  the  favourite  of  the  public,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  an  opera  singer  who  in  a  few  years 
turns  the  heads  of  all  his  admirers,  and  then,  when 
he  has  lost  his  voice,  passes  from  the  scene  and 
sinks  into  oblivion.  There  is  reason  for  all  this, 
says  the  Russian  critic  :  — 

He  appeared  just  at  the  right  time.  He  touched  such  deep 
chords  in  human  nature  that  he  met  with  response  through- 
out all  "  new  Russia,"  whicli  had  ju.<t  begun  to  awaken.  The 
masseii  l>elieved  that  his  talent  was  inexiiaustihle.  They  flat- 
tered him.  tickled  hi.s  egotism,  and  almost  literally  made  liini 
their  idol.  They  gave  him  no  chance  to  concentrate  himsell, 
to  realise  the  limits  of  his  iiower  and  the  nature  of  hi^j 
talent.  The  drama  "  On  the  Bottom  "  wa.s  the  summit  of 
Gorki's  productiveness.  After  the  conception  of  tliis  liis 
downfall  began.  Since  the  whole  world  has  read  his  produc- 
tions, the  whole  world  now  ^^ees  how  he  has  fallen,  liow  lie 
himself  has  reached  tlie  bottom  of  mans  triviality  and  ))re- 
tentious  rlietoric.  Gorki  sincerely  believed  himself  to  be  the 
ruler  of  the  masses,  the  -sovereign  of  tlieir  thoughts  and 
hearts,  independent,  subordinate  to  no  human  soul— not 
realising  how  he  had  lost  even  the  shadow  of  freedom. 

Gorki,  says  his  critic,  rarely  saw  any  true  criticism 
of  his  work  at  home.  He  did  see  "  critical  hysterics 
and  the  outburst  of  applause  of  the  mob  which,  by 
idolising  him,  ruined  him."  Now  this  mob  coolly 
announces  that  his  latest  productions  have  met  with 
unanimous   disapproval. 

THE   CAUSE   OF   HIS   DOWNFALL. 

Gorki's  real  force  lay  in  picturing  the  type  of  the 
Russian  tramp,  the  bosyak.  As  soon  as  he  at- 
tempted "  to  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  this  tramp's 
lot  with  the  sugar  of  Socialism  it  is  quite  natural 
that  he  should  have  failed."  As  to  his  productions 
on  American  conditions,."  In  America"  and  "My 
Interviews,"  in  these  Gorki  for  the  first  time  con- 
cerns himself  with  the  world  outside  his  ow-n 
country,  and  does  it  "  in  a  very  careless  way." 
Europe  cannot  trust,  concludes  Dr.  Filosofov, 
Gorki"s   "superficial  and   banal   impressions":  — 


All  Gorki  has  told  us  about  America  he  learned  from  the 
window  of  hi.s  hotel  or  from  the  platform  of  the  trolley  oar. 
They  are  little  better  than  the  usual  generalising  impres- 
sions of  a  tourist  with  a  poor  education  and  no  knowledge 
of  the  language.  What  he  eKi>ected  and  desired  from  America 
we  do  not  know.  Any  provincial  reporter,  however,  upon  na 
order  to  write  a  couple  of  fvuHlvtonit,  could  liave  described 
America  and  American  conditions  jujt  as  well  as  OorUi  lin? 
done.' 


SCHOOL    GARDENS     FOR    CONSIIIVIPTIVE 
CHILDREN. 

How  serious  a  scourge  consumption  is  in  l-rano 
is  well  known,  but  the  country  is  waking  up.   an  ' 
with   admirable  zeal   is  trjing  to   discover 
means  to  combat  the  evil. 

Louis  Riviere,  in  the  Correspoudaut  of  July  lo, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  Frofessoi 
Grancher.  His  aim  is  before  all  things,  he  says,  !■ 
preserve  the  child.  In  1903  he  founded  the  Socict 
for  the  Protection  of  Children  against  Consumption 
a  society  which  seeks  out  the  children  of  consumj' 
tives  in  Paris,  and  sends  them  to  the  country,  11 
peasant  families,  to  be  looked  after  by  physician- 
selected  by  the  society. 

OPEN  AIR  SCHOOLS. 

But  the  work  of  this  institution  'being,  naturall} , 
\ery  limited,  M.  Grancher  has  conceived  anotht-: 
plan.  Thanks  to  a  municipal  councillor,  the  City  ol 
Paris  has  conceded  a  piece  of  the  Bois  de  "Vincen- 
nes,  and  to  it  bands  of  forty  to  a  hundred  school 
children  are  sent  every  day.  More  than  1200  chil- 
dren thus  enjoy  games  in  the  open  air. 

For  children  already   attacked  by  the  disease, 
prolonged  stay  in  the  country,  with  suitable  tre;'' 
ment,  is  necessary.     For  these  two  open  air  schoi 
are   to  be  started,   and   the   children   will   contiiuu 
their  school  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  doctor. 
A  similar  system  is  at  work  in   Berlin,   where  I> 
Bendi.x   conceived   the   idea    of   the   school    in    tiv 
forest.     The  children  arrive  by  tram  or  walk  to  the 
school   (a  wooden  building)   about   half-past   .seven 
in  the  "morning.     Immediately  on  their  arrival  tht 
are  given   a   plate   of  wann   soup   and   a   piece    < 
bread.     After  their  first  le.ssons  they  have  a  glass  v 
milk  and  some  bread;   at  midday,  a  meal  of  meat, 
green  vegeta-bles,  and  potatoes;    and  at  four,  milk 
and  bread.     At  seven  they  return  to  their  homes 
The  Municipality  undertakes  to  pay  the  cost  of  th- 
poor  children ;  the  rest  pay  according  to  the  means 
of  their  parents.     The  first  school  was  open  from 
August   to   October  in    1904   and   the   results   were 
satisfactory;  and  in  1905  the  success  of  the  system 
was  still  greater.     The  report  for  1906,  when  the 
number  of  children  was  to  be  doubled,  i.<5  iv.t  \>'t 
published. 

The  school  in  the  forest  is  reserved  for  <lelicaie 
children  predisposed  to  tuberculosis.  For  those  al- 
ready attacked  by  the  di.seas*.-  day  sanatoriums  in 
the  forest  have  been  established  by  many  German 
cities. 
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GAMBLING    IN    DEATH. 

Some  Startling  Allegations. 
Although  expressly  forbidden  by  law,  speculating 
in  life  insuran(\^  policies  on  human  lives,  savs  Mr. 
T.  W.  Wilkinson  in  Chambers's  Magazine,  is  still 
carried  on  wholesale  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  Swansea,  Belfast,  Blackburn,  Glasgow,  and 
other  towns  with  a  large  industrial  population.  Jn 
these  towns  there  are,  he  asserts,  thousands  of 
people  holding  policies  on  lives  in  which  thev  have 
no   insurable  interest:  — 

Some  working-cla.«s  people  are  paying  as  nuicli  as  twenty 
shillings  or  twenty-five  shillingw  per  week  in  premiums,  while 
there  are  plungers  who  "  put  "  hundreds  of  pounds  every  year 
on  "  good  subjects,"  of  whom,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  lack 
in  industrial  centres.  These  are  mostly  shopkeepers  in 
!?ciualid  neiglibourhoods ;  and,  knowing  as  they  do  practically 
everybody  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  are 
able  to  select  their  lives  so  that  they  run  absolutely  no  risk, 
provided  the  insurance  companies  do  not  repudiate  their 
iigreements.  Indeed,  men  of  tliis  class  have  made  fortunes 
out  of  life  offices  which  have  gambled  with  them  knowingly 
or  unawares. 

INSURING  PAUPERS. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  makes  some  startling  slatements 
regarding  the  methods  employed  by  those  who  in- 
dulge in  this  despicable  form  of  gambling.  Ras- 
cally agents  who  stick  at  nothing  to  get  business 
are  in  many  cases  to  blame:  — 

They  badger  people  to  insure  anybody  they  know,  prefer- 
ably iwmebody  with  an  obscure  disease  or  a  ■churchyard 
cough";  they  themselvos  fill  up  the  proposal  forma  with  a 
callous  disregard  of  truth  unmatched  by  any  class  except 
witnesses  in  the  Divorce  Court;  and,  if  need  be,  they  find  a 
disreputable,  broken-down  doctor  to  make  the  medical  ex- 
aminations. At  their  instigation  and  with  tlieir  aid,  persons 
disposed  to  gamble  in  death  begin  by  insuring  their  friends 
and  neighbou.rs,  and,  when  these  are  exhausted,  perhaps  fall 
back  on  uld  paupers  whose  shakiness  warrants  a  prognosis 
favourable  to  their  cupidity.  Such  denizens  of  life's  back- 
waters are,  indesd,  favourite  subjects  in  some  towns,  most  of 
them  being  insursd.  generally  without  their  knowledge,  by 
one  or  more  gamblers. 

Paupers  in  the  workhouse  are  considered  fair 
game  by  these  lovely  birds.  About  twenty  to  forty 
pounds  is  frequently  paid  to  gamblers  on  the  death 
of  a  pauper,  and  so  prevalent  is  this  speculation  in 
death  in  some  regions  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
endeavour  to  compel  the  gamblers  to  pay  the  fune- 
ral expenses.  A  certain  big  operator,  a  woman, 
says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  invariaibi)  paid  for  the  funeral 
of  the  people  she  insured. 

PROFESSIONAL  DUMMIES. 

The  traffickers  in  policies  sometimes  aspire  to 
higher  things,  having  thousands  of  pounds  at  stake 
on  a  few  lives.  A  race  of  "professionals"  has 
grown  up— that  is,  men  who  for  sixpence  or  a  shil- 
ling will  let  anybody  insure  them.  Pay  this  fee  and 
they  will  sign  proposal  forms  all  day  long.  In  real 
life  they  .are  mo.stly  loafers,  casual  workers,  or  un- 
skilled labourers.  A  certain  insurance  office  made 
some  curious  discoveries  as  the  result  of  a  special  in- 
vestigation into  its  business  in  a  northern  town:  — 

A  so-called  poultry  salesman,  who  was  insured  for  about 
nine  thousand  pounds  in  the  aggregate,  proved  to  be  a  mar- 


ket loafer;  a  pipe  manufacturer.  011  wliose  life  were  policies 
to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  was  in  fact  a  vendor  of  clay-pipes— wlien  not  iu  the 
workhouse;  a  coal  dealer  worth  ojie  thousand  nine  hundred 
pounds  dead  was  virtually  a  i)auper  alive,  the  only  justifica- 
tion for  his  descri])tion  being  that  he  had  sometimes  hawked 
coals  in  bags;  and  an  undertaker  and  coach  proprietor  re- 
solved himself  into  a  cab-washer  and  stable-assistant,  though 
he  was  insured  for  four  thousand  pounds. 

The  gamblers  have  been  known  to  hasten  the 
desired  end  by  pl.\ing  their  victims  with  drink.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  doctor's  certificate  they  lend  then 
tools  the  necessary  clothes,  etc.,  required  to  play 
the  part  of  a  man  in  a  position  to  insure  his  life  for 
a  good  round  sum.  If  all  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  says 
about  this  evil  is  true,  it  is  clear  that  the  law  as  it  at 
present  stands  is  ineffective.  He  suggests  by  way 
of  remedy  that  the  Legislature  should  at  least  im- 
pose a  penalty  for  every  insurance. effected  contrary 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Act.  Specu- 
lative insurance  oi  infants  is  now  practically  un- 
known. It  should  not  be  impossible  to  make  the 
gambling  in  adult  lives  equally  rare. 


"GOD  IN   TERMS   OF   PURPOSE." 

As  against  the  idealism  of  Hegel,  served  up  by 
Mr.  Campbell  in  his  talk  of  the  Divine  Immanence, 
Professor  A.  C.  M'Giffert  in  the  Hibbert  Journal 
puts  the  Kantian  interpretation  of  God  in  terms  of 
rational  purpose.     He  goes  on  to  say:  — 

Ritschl  followed  the  same  line,  but  gave  to  the  purpose  of 
God  a  Christian  interpretation,  seeing  in  the  Kingdom  which 
Kant  had  represented  a-s  God's  great  aim,  not  a  kingdom  of 
virtue  and  happiness  beyond  the  grave,  but  the  reign  of  tl  e 
spirit  of  love  on  earth.  One  may  think  as  one  plea^ses  about 
Ritschl's  theology.  It  is  full  of  defects,  and  has  been  made 
worse  rather  than  better  by  his  followers.  But  in  its  inter- 
pretation of  God  in  terms  of  purpose,  and  in  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Divine  purpo.se  in  terms  of  Christ's  ethical  mes- 
sage, it  points  the  way  along  which  Christian  thinkers  who 
seek  a  theology  that  shall  .support  the  modern  social  gospel 
will  do  well  to  travel. 

We  need  a  God  of  purpose,  and  a  God  whose  purpose  is 
identical  with  the  supreme  Christian  purpose,  and  this  God 
we  get  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Studying  Him,  we 
discover  that  His  great  end  was  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
reign  of  the  spirit  of  love  among  men,  and  that  He  believed 
this  to  be  the  supreme  concern  of  the  God  whose  will  was 
His  meat  and  drink.  And  the  complete  victory  which  He 
won  over  the  world  in  spite  of  His  apparent  defeat,  won 
through  faith  in  God  and  through  devotion  to  His  purpose, 
and  the  victory  which  we  ourselves  win  when  we  follow  Him 
in  the  like  trust  and  in  the  like  devotion,  give  us  the 
strongest  possible  guarantee  that  there  is  such  a  God  as 
Jesus  revealed,  with  such  a  purpose  as  He  fulfilled.  Living 
in  faith  in  Him  and  in  devotion  to  His  will  we  are  victorious, 
and  bringing  others  to  a  like  faith  and  devotion  we  give 
them,  too,  tlie  victory. 

The  Bishop  of  Clogher  in  the  same  magazine  finds 
the  positive  and  impregnable  content  of  Christian 
ethics  in  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  '"  Christ 
can  identify  the  good  of  the  individual  with  that  of 
the  communitv  without  destroying  the  independence 
of  the  former,  because  the  Kingdom  is  no  mere 
state  or  social  organism,  but  a  union  of  human  souls 
in  God." 
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•'THE   POOR   MAN'S   COW." 

"  Home  Counties  "  Pleads  for  the  Goat. 
In  the  Quarterly  Review  the  case  for  the  goat  is 
stated  very  strongly  by  "  Home  Counties."  He 
begins  by  stating  that  a  goat  has  given  half  a  ton  of 
milk  in  a  year,  that  goafs  milk  is  often  as  rich 
again  as  cow's  milk,  and  in  this  country  it  may 
practically  be  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis.  He  quotes  a  table  of  percentages 
which  is  significant:  — 


MUk. 

Total 
Solids. 

Proteids 

Fats. 

Lactose 
or   Milk 
Sugar 

Salts. 

Water. 

Human 

Cow's 

Goat's 

12-59 
12-83 
14-29 

2-29 

3-55 
429 

378 
369 
4-78 

6.21 
4.48. 
4.66 

0-31 
0-71 
0-76 

87-41 
-87-17 
8571 

GOAT  MILK  POR   CHILDREN. 

In  a  creche  at  Alexandria,  babies  fed  direct  from 
the  goats  are  plump  and  rosy,  need  no  medicine, 
rarely  cry,  just  drink  and  sleep.  Accounts  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  show  that  the  children  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  rarely  get  any  milk  at  all.  A  cor- 
respondent is  quoted  who  says  :  — 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cottage  familiee  in  the  country 
could  keep  a  goat  or  two  if  tiiey  would;  and,  beeides  nour- 
ishing the  children  better,  could  find  both  income  and  in- 
terest in  80  doing;  but  they  will  not. 

GOAT  KEEPING  PROFITABLE. 

He  puts  the  cost  of  feeding  a  goat  in  the  country 
at  8Ad.  a  week,  and  in  the  suburbs  at  is.  pd.  He 
says  :  — 

One  of  the  most  reasonable  balance-sheets  we  have  seen 
m:ide  out  by  a  goat-keeper  was  the  following:  — 

EXPENSES.  £    8.    d. 
To  yearly  loss  on  a  three  years  old  goat,  bought  for 
£3  lOs.,  and  sold  locally  in  about  two  years' 

time  at  £1  10s.  (reckoning  interest)  ...  1  12    0 

.,    food,  stud  fee  (la.),  and  incidentals  2  12    0 

..    contribution   in   respect  of  labour  and   housing  10    0 

REVENUE.  £4  14    0 

I'l    iiuik.    jay.    Ij   quarts    daily    for   six    montJis,    1 
quart    for    three    months,    i    quart    for    one 
month;    or  379  quarts  for  ten  months  at  5d.    .      £71711 
THE  TASTE  OF  GOArs  MILK. 

The  alleged  unpleasant  taste  of  goats  milk  is  due 
ti)  adventitious  causes:  — 

From  rej>eated  exi>eriments  which  we  have  made,  we  have 
found  that  people  who  taste  clean  goat's  milk  for  the  first 
time  are  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  cowe  milk  except  by 
it.s  greater  richness  and  sweetness. 

The  breeds  which  furnish  the  best  milk  are  the 
Alpine,  Toggenburg,  and  Maltese,  and  the  Anglo- 
Nubian  in  some  strains.  It  is  surprising,  after  all 
this,  to  hear  that  the  lioard  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  refuses  to  permit  the  importation  of  goats, 
alleging  fear  of  the  introduction  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease.     The  writer  concludes:  — 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  with  tlie  attitude  of  the  Board 
the  action  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  A 
professor  on  its  stafi'  lately  came  to  Europe  and  took  back 
with  him  to  America  no  fewer  than  sixty-eight  goats. 


"THE   SCIENCE   OF   TICKLISHNESS." 

Dr.  Louis  Robinson  expounds  this  unusual 
branch  of  knowledge  in  the  North  American  Review. 
He  sets  out  with  the  general  principle  that  "  every 
instinct  and  appetite  either  is  or  has  been  necessary 
to  secure  the  survival  or  prosperity  of  the  race." 
By  e.xi^eriment  on  a  little  child,  he  finds  that  there 
exists  a  distinct  appetite  for  tickling.  This  appetite 
is  intermittent ;  it  is  positive  and  negative  by  turns. 
Tickle,  and  the  child  retreats;  cease  tickling,  and 
the  child  seeks  to  be  tickled.  Ticklishness  is  speci- 
ally present  in  early  life.  It  needs  the  subject  to  be 
in  a  responsive  mood,  and  is  always  associated  with 
laughter  and  play. 

THE  MOST  TICKLISH   PARTS. 

The  more  ticklish  regions  of  the  body,  both  in 
man  and  in  other  animals,  Dr.  Robinson  mapped 
out  after  a  great  many  experiments  with  young 
children  and  every  approachable  young  creature  in 
the  London  Zoological  Gardens:  — 

They  are  chiefly  the  a;-mpit8  and  contiguous  parts;  tlie 
ribs,  especially  where  they  join  the  abdomen;  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  neck,  especially  just  above  the  collar-bone;  the 
flanks  and  parts  above  the  haunch-bones;  the  upper  and 
inner  parts  of  the  thigh,  over  the  region  known  to  anatom- 
ists as  "Scarpa's  Triangle";  and  on  the  limbs,  the  parts 
behind  the  knee  and  in  front  of  the  elbow. 

Monkeys  showed  a  special  sensitiveness  a^out 
the  flank,  lion  cubs  about  the  neck.  In  young 
calves  and  fawns  tickling  apparently  gives  no 
pleasure.  Lambs  and  kids  scarcely  respond  at  all. 
Voung  colts  were  most  sensitive  between  the  fore- 
legs and  in  the  flanks.  All  hoofed  quadrupeds 
show  nd  appetite  and  very  little  ticklishness  as  com- 
pared with  children,  apes,  puppies  and  kittens. 

THREE   MAIN   CONCLUSIONS 

Dr.  Robinson  found  three  main  facts :  (1)  all 
the  young  creatures  that  liked  to  be  tickled  are 
naturally  playful,  and  delight  in  what  are  essentially 
mock  battles ;  (2)  the  regions  c'specially  ticklish  are 
those  which,  in  a  serious  fight,  would  prove  most 
vulnerable;  (3)  all  these  animals,  except  man,  are 
armed  with  teeth  or  claws,  and  use  them  to  settle, 
their  diff"erences.     The  inference  is  plain :  — 

A  young  ape  or  dog  which,  in  the  innumerable  sham  flghtB 
of  it.s  yout.h.  learns  to  defend  the  axilla;,  where  a  single  bite 
might  sever  the  auxiliary  artery;  tlie  neck,  with  the  carotids 
and  windpipe  just  under  the  surface;  the  flanks,  and  border^ 
of  the  ribs,  where  a  comparatively  slight  tear  lays  open  1 
abdominal  cavity;  and  the  groin,  where  the  great  femor  ; 
vei^^els  lie  close  to  the  skin,  would,  without  doubt,  he  vastly 
l>etter  equipped  for  the  fierce  combats  for  supremacy  in 
after-life  than  an  animal  which  had  not  undergone  the  same 
elaborate  training.  Warfare  Ijeconies  more  and  more  a  mat- 
ter of  education,  tactics  and  strategy,  and  less  a  matter  of 
brute  force,  as  the  scale  of  intelligence  is  ascended. 

Tickling  and  being  tickled  are  the  sham  fights  of 
the  future  combatants.     In  the  economy  of  human 
life  the  value  of  ticklishness  has  now  gone  down  t' 
zero.    Its  utility  has  wholly  come  to  an  end.     "  Th' 
end  of  ticklishness  was  the  beginning  of  art." 
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ARE   THE    PEOPLE   RELIGIOUS? 

Rev.  Canon  Barnett  contributes  to  the  Hibbert 
Journal  a  characteristically  thoughtful  paper  on  the 
religion  of  the  people.  He  takes  up  the  statement 
frequently  made  that  "  the  people  are  at  heart  reli- 
gious." He  testifies  to  the  growth  of  greater 
tolerance  and  res{>ect  for  the  representatives  of  reli- 
gion, as  also  to  a  widely  spread  kindness,  generosity, 
and  public  spirit. 

WHAT   IS   REIJGION? 

The  Canon  offers  as  a  definition  that  "  religion  is 
thought  about  the  Higher  then  self  worked  through 
the  emotions  into  the  acts  of  daily  life,"  and  goes 
on :  — 

This  definition  involves  three  constituents:—!.  There  must 
be  use  of  thouglit/— the  power  of  mental  concentration— so 
that  the  mind  may  break  through  the  obvious  and  the  con- 
ventional. 2.  There  must  be  a  sense  of  not-self  wliich  is 
higher  than  self— knowledge  of  a  Most  High  whose  presence 
convicts  the  self  of  shortcomings  and  draws  it  upward.  3. 
There  must  be  such  a  realisation  of  this  not-self— such  a 
form,  be  it  image,  doctrine,  book,  or  life— as  will  warm  the 
emotions  and  so  make  the  Higher  than  self  tell  on  every  act 
and  experience  of  daily  life. 

He  asks  how  far  these  three  constituents  are  to  be 
found  among  the  people.  He  grants  that  the  non- 
church-going  population  are  certainly  using  their 
powers  of  thought.  This  thought  is  directed  towards 
the  Higher  than  self.  It  goes  toward  goodness. 
"  Universal  homage  is  paid  to  the  character  of 
Christ."  The  people  have  the  thought  that  the 
High  and  Mighty  which  inhabits  Eternity  is  good. 
'"  But  the  non-church-going  population  has  no  means 
of  realising  the  Most  High  in  a  form  which  sustains 
and  inspires  its  action.''  They  cannot  use  the  words 
about  the  Most  High  which  the  churches  and 
preachers  use.  They  see  ''  what  seem  to  them  stiff 
services,  irrational  doctrine,  disorganised  and  un- 
business-like  systems,  and  the  self-assertion  of  priests 
and  ministers."  In  the  case  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  the  Canon  declares  "  their  thought  of 
God  is  not  worked  through  their  emotions  into  their 
daily  lives."  The  majority  of  English  citizens 
would  in  an  earthquake  behave  as  brave  men,  but 
they  have  not  the  faith  of  the  negroes  who  in  the 
midst  of  such  havoc  sang  songs  of  praise. 

THREE    INFALLIBLE    SIGNS. 

The  three  infallible  signs  of  the  presence  of  reli- 
gion, he  goes  on  to  say,  are  calm  courage,  joyful 
humility,  and  a  sense  of  life  stronger  than  death. 
These  signs  are  not  obvious  among  the  people.  The 
Canon  thinks  that  as  the  end  to  which  the  world  is 
moving  is  not  a  universal  empire  under  the  domin- 
ance of  the  strongest,  but  to  a  unity  in  which  the 
strength  of  each  nationality  will  make  possible  the 
federation  of  the  world,  so  the  hope  of  religion  is 
not  in  the  dominance  of  any  one  denomination,  but 
in  a  unity  to  which  each  is  necessary.  There  is 
dawning  on  the  horizon  a  greater  lesson  than  that 
of  toleration  of  differences  ;  it  is  that  of  respect 
for  differences.     He  savs  :  — 


Am  that  lesson  prevails,  each  denomination  will  not  cease 
to  be  keen  for  its  own  belief;  it  will  also  be  keen  to  pay 
honour  to  every  honest  belief.  The  ueiKhbourhood  of  an- 
other denomination  will  be  as  welcome  as  the  discovery  of 
another  star  to  the  astronomer,  or  as  the  finding  of  a  new 
animal  to  the  naturalist,  or  as  is  the  presence  of  another 
strong  personality  in  a  company  of  friends.  The  Church 
of  the  future  cannot  be  complete  witliout  many  cliapels. 
The  flock  of  the  Good  Shepherd  includes  many  folds. 

He  concludes  by  saying  that  his  own  belief  is  that 
the  eye  opened  by  higher  education  is  on  the  way  to 
find  in  the  present  the  form  of  the  Christ  who  will 
satisfy  the  human  longing  for  the  Higher  than  self. 


THE   WORSHIP  OF   THE   GOD   OF   WAR. 

By  Lord  Avebury. 

The  Review  of  Internationalism  for  June  contains 
a  paper  by  Lord  Avebury,  entitled  ''  Which  is 
Best:  Peace  or  War?"  He  reckons  that  the  total 
expenditure  of  Europe  on  military  and  naval  matters 
is  four  hundred  millions  sterling  a  year.  The  debts 
of  the  world  amount  to  six  thousand  millions  sterling. 
The  greater  part  of  this  sum  has  been  wasted  on 
war  and  preparation  for  war.     He  says :  — 

The  condition  of  Europe  cafinot  be  viewed  without  alarm, 
Russia  is  poisoned  with  Nihilism,  Germany  alarmed  by  So- 
cialism, France  honeycombed  by  Anarchy.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication for  recent  Anarchist  crimes,  but  nothing  happens  in 
this  world  without  a  cause.  Continental  workmen  are  work- 
ing terribly  long  hours  for  very  low  wages.  If  anyone  will 
read  the  recent  reports  from  Italy  he  will  see  the  miserable 
condition  of  agricultural  labourers  in  that  country ;  the 
wages  of  workmen  in  continental  countries  are  very  low,  and 
their  hours  long;  while  the  small  proprietors  in  France  and 
elsewhere  are  no  better  off.  I  sympathise  very  much  with 
the  desire  for  an  eight  hours'  day,  but  if  adopted  at  all  it 
must  be  international.  If,  however,  the  present  military 
system  is  maintained  no  relaxation  of  hours  is  possible.  The 
only  way  to  secure  the  "eight  hours"  is  to  diminish  mili- 
tary and  naval  exjjenditure.  The  taxation  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  Army  and  Navy  compels  every  man  and  woman  in 
Europe  to  work  perhaps  an  hour  a  day  more  than  they 
otherwise  need.  In  fact,  the  religion  of  Euroi>e  is  not  Chris- 
tianity, but  the  Worship  of  the  God  of  War. 

THIS  WAY  REVOLUTION  LIES. 

He  makes  an  effective  contrast  between  the 
United  States  of  America  with  90  millions  of  popu- 
lation and  expenditure  on  armaments  of  40  millions 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  disunited 
States  of  Europe  with  a  population  of  350  millions 
expending  annually  200  millions  sterling  on  armies 
and  fleets.  Such  is  the  burden  of  militarism  which 
must  be  removed  before  there  can  be  any  competi- 
tion on  even  terms  between  European  manufacturers 
and  those  of  the  United  States.  The  sufferings  and 
hardships  of  the  working  classes,  which  cannot  be 
reduced  as  long  as  the  present  expenditure  is  main- 
tained, are  leading  to  a  rapid  development  of 
Socialism : — ■ 

Unless  something  is  done  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
Europe  will  grow  worse  and  worse.  It  is  no  use  shutting  our 
eyes.  Revolution  may  not  come  soon,  not  probably  in  our 
time,  but  come  it  will,  and  as  sure  as  fate  there  will  be  an 
explosion  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 
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LALA  LAJPAT  RAi : 

A   ("HAKACTER  Sketch. 

^^"hat  m.minr  nt  man  is  Lala  l.ajpal  Rai,  whosr 
<1<'1;:  irtatiii.i  \viin:iui  trial  has  ina(l<-  his  iianu-  familiar 
.all  rouml  tin-  wnrld?  Thf  Iiuluiii  licvici^  rt'prinls 
ail  iritrrcs;iii_;  sk<'ti'h  dl  his  li!<-  ami  caRvr  from  tlK' 
wt'^ekly  Mr^all  of  tin-  British  Committoe  of  the  Inter- 
national ("iiiigK'ss.  From  this  artic'e  I  make  the 
following  extracts  : 

Horn  in  186;v  —onie  I'orl.N  ,\car>  ajco  the  >  )ii  of  a  teaclier  in 
a  (i(jvcrnuifii!  -cliool.  he  (iistiiiiruislifci  liiui^elf  ut  every  stage 
of  lii-i  -tuileiit  lareer.  in  si;ite  of  weak  liealtli  and  narrow 
circnnistanifs.  Having  attended  tlie  Laliore  Government 
•College  for  two  years  on  a  University  scholarship  and 
passed  the  first  certificate  exumination  in  hxw  of  tie  Univer- 
sity of  tlie  I'unjab.  he  started  the  practice  of  tlu  hiw  in 
1883  at  tlie  aire  of  eiprlitecn.  Two  years  later  lie  jiassed  the 
Fiiia'.  Law  l!\.i  iiiination,  standin;^  scnuui  iti  a  list  of  over 
t!iir:\  candidati'-.  He  practised  at  llis-ar.  in  the  Pnnjab, 
down  t)  rc92,  l:e<-oniiiiir  leader  of  the  local  liai-.  and  acting 
for  three  years  as  Hoinirary  Secretary  of  tJi-e  Jli.ssai-  Muni- 
inpal  Board.  In  1892  he  transferred  his  practice  to  the 
wider  field  of  the  Chief  Court  of  Lahore,  which  is  prac- 
tically tho  High  Court  of  the  Punjab.  There,  too.  fortune 
continued  to  smile  on  his  advox-acy,  l)ut  for  the  last  three 
years  he  ha.'J  slackened  his  legal  work,  partly  by  reason  of 
8^u■(•e^siv(  attarks  of  illnes.-,  partly  in  ortler  t:)  devote  him- 
•eelf  nuH'e  lu'.iy  \.o  the  public  -o'l'vice  of  his  countr.w  More- 
aver,  we  understand  he  ha.';  inrio-c  I  upon  himself  a  iiledge 
to  devote  his  future  income  ti  ni  li^  profession  to  tlie 
t)e''€fit  of  the  Iiirliin   imblic 

\<  .\  Ki'.i.ioiors  !.i..\iii;i:. 
Since  1882,  wl.eu  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Lajpat 
Kai  has  been  a  devoted  member  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  the 
leading  i-elisrions  and  social  reform  movement  in  Northern 
India.  In  le  I.  le  is  11  )\v  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment. He  I-  a  iiiuiiher  of  the  E.vecutive  Comniitt-H'  of  the 
Lahore  .V\im  Smiij  ;,iiJ  a,  iiieniher  of  the  ex.riitixc  h  )d.\ 
of  the  repre-en!  it  .ve  a-s.iiihly  of  t'e  .\  i  .\  a  Saiiiijv^  m  the 
I'lUijab.  .Siiol.   and    I!  1 1  ucli  i -ta  n  . 

.\S     f:i)fC.\'ri<lX.\l.    IMIM)!''.!!. 

I:i  e;liii  .irioii.i!  ni!'-rr-  \!r.  I.ajp;;,  11  ii  lia-^  Inn,-  t;ken  a 
verv  ,irri\(.  iiite:i>~--  lie  ;..,k  pir:  iii  the  t  uiidii  t  i -ni  ol  the 
\nglo-Vedie  Col';",'e  at  Lahore— a  first-class  col- 
iiost  numeroiis'iy  attended  college  in  the  pro- 
i'"  '.  -.>  .  -  tho  (tovcrninenl  Inspector),  with  endowment  of 
BDme  fiv<'  lakh-  whii'h  he  w.as  largely  instrumental  in  co!- 
lectiiiir.  He  ]..  a  N'ire-Presideiit  of  t'le  institution,  and  o(f 
iUP'  ■  ■    i   I  r  .1   ihr/cii   ye:i  rs   1  (•   li  ;-   :i(  t:N|   a-    it-    K  .liorary 

•Be.  l;, ■-■.!(.-,     p,.     !,!.,     ''Ivrri      :ti     activ;-     par,      in     the 

teaihin,'  as   honorary   Le:tnrer 

in    Mistory  arge   donations   t:)    its 

fund-i.  ilr  )-  ,  -  -  .  ,  ,x  ;  .  .iiL-  .vnglo-Sanskrit  School  at 
Jullundur.  in  i  i  meuii  er  of  tlie  managing  committeas  of  a 
number  ..■  \.\  ;  Snnai  m  liooN  in  (TTfferent.  places.  ]t  was 
Jurk'ely  oi.il    •.\rvvi-\<    tiiat    took    him    t    .    .\  iir.  ric  i . 

where     '.  ■  ■.,■■.'.■     .■.!;!  ■;"   .n  :  1     i  a-1  itu;  loi-.     ami     \n,,k 

-careful    notes    l-.^  i;,!    ;,i,,,    iiu-'ition    that 

lie    gave    import,  i-,l     (i,./,,,,.     Inuer- 

fitic  i'  Cnmini--iMh 

.\s    l'HIl..\NT!ii;(i|'|ST, 

hi  other  \\a,\s  of  pr.u  teal  .-ocial  service,  Mr.  Lajpat 
Rai)*  activity  has  been  similarly  marked.  For  several  years 
he  had  been  (Jeiieral  Secretary  of  the  Arya  S.wnaj  Orphanage 
at  Ferozepur—by  far  the  larirest,  iriiuln  .uphanage  in  X.irtli- 
ern  India,  having  ni.ire  than  3.)0  orphans  on  it^s  books.  Ho 
iB  a  member  of  the  managing  committee  of  the  Vaish  Or- 
phanage at  Meernt— al»o  a  wsll-endowed  and  flourishing  in- 
Btitution.      In    18<)7.    and    aga't-     ■;-    lo^.n  .-,.-.     y,v    or-ani-ed    a 


orphans,  and  he  acted  as  it*<  General  Secretary.  In  1901  he 
gave  valuable  evidence  before  the  Famine  Commission,  hav- 
ing j>ersonally  vi.sited  the  area  affected  by  famine.  In 
April  last,  on  the  occa^sion  of  the  great  earthquake  in  the 
Kangra  District,  he  organised  a  Belief  Committee  on  behalf 
of  the  Lahore  Arya  Samaj,  and  as  Secretary  of  that  Com- 
mittee lie  vi.sited  the  affected  areas,  collected  funds,  and 
supervised  the  administration  of  relief. 

Mr.  Lajpat  Rai  is  also  Director  of  tho  Punjab 
National  Bank.  He  is  interested  in  cotton  mills  and 
])re-ssrs  in  the  same  region.  He  has  written  an 
l-^iiglish  life  of  Pandit  Giiriidatta  Vidyarthi,  an 
Indian  reformer.  In  the  vernacular  he  has  wricten 
five  biographical  monographs  on  Mazzini,  Garibaldi, 
.Si\aji,  .Swami  Dayanand  and  Sri  Krishna. 

SPOTLESS    AND    UNSULLIED. 

l!t'si(Us  other  literary  work  he  has  edited  a  verna- 
cular magazine  and  a  vernacular  weekly  journ.il. 
Of  him  the  Vim]abce  writes:  — 

A  man  so  ojien-hearted  and  straightforward;  so  genial  and 
disposed  to  be  friendly  to  one  and  all  vrithout  distinction  of 
class  or  creed;  whose  services  were  at  the  public  command 
no  matter  from  what  quarter  it  came;  of  unsullied  private 
character  and  spotless  public  career;  whose  life  was  an 
open  book  that  anyone  might  pass  and  read;  who  loved 
light  and  to  work  in  the  light;  to  whom  nothing  was  so  ab- 
liorreut  as  the  powers  of  darkness,  of  tyranny  and  trea- 
chery, of  persecution  and  jierftdy,  of  bad  faith  and  low  as- 
sociations; who  .shunned  dark  corners  of  dubious  patriot- 
ism and  always  kept  himself  before  the  public  gaze  and  in 
tlie  sunlight  of  public  criticism— how  could,  everyone  felt 
j)uzzled,  such  a  man  of  open  movement*  and  open  actions 
bring  upon  himself  a  blow  aimed  in  the  dark,  that  in  its 
terrible  swiftness  did  not  even  allow  Jiim  to  lay  bare  his 
heart  and  siiow  to  all  concerned  how  clean,  liow  epotlese, 
how  devoid  of  mischievous  thought  or  intent,  in  any  shape 
wiiatsoever  it  was! 

^<•I:  I  his  is  tlir  mail  whiun  Mr.  John  Morley, 
fonm-rly  the  chief  opponent  of  C(jercion  in  Ireland, 
has  arrested,  deported  and  imjyrisoned  without  a 
trial  ! 


Hindu    Orpiiaii    Heiicf    M. 


urcij 


A  Polytechnic  in  Madrid. 

\ iicstro  Ticm/o  contains  an  article  on  "  Popular 
L  imiTsitics,"  b\  Jose  Subira,  a  professor  in  the 
Uni\'ersida(j  Pofmlar  de  Madrid,  'i'his  institution  is 
a  kind  of  polytechnic  which  was  legally  constituted 
in  iyc4.  And  is  intendt-d  to  provide'  the  jxjonr 
classes  with  instruction  in  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge at  a  very  low  cost.  It  api>ears  to  be  doing 
•  ■\c<-l:,nT  wiirk.  From  rcceni  .statements  made  by 
I'l  '>  \^""  li.iv<'  investigated  the  position  of  educa- 
tion m  Spain,  it  would  appear  that  such  institutions 
are  badly  wanted,  and  the  Madrid  Polytechnic  may 
be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  awakening  of'  the  Spanish 
lK'0]>le  to  the  necessity  for  a  better  diffusion  of 
general  knowledge.  The  Universidad  Popular  de 
Matlrid  also  provides  free  lectures  on  different  sub- 
jects. '!'!)-■  ti-arhcrs  appear  to  give  their  .services 
gratuitous!),  and  thtt  institiftion  is  maintained  bv  th.> 
subscriptions  from  members,  by  public  donations 
and  by  fhr  prorceds  of  cnfertainments  arrang<'d  bv 
the  coininitN'''  i  ij   th<-  iiistitiitioii. 
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"THE    INNOCENTS  ABROAD"— 

And  How  Mark  Twain  Came  to  Write  It. 

li;  his  autobiography  in  the  North  American 
Reviav  for  July  5,  Mark  Twain  tells  how  he  canit- 
to  write  "  The  Innocents  Abroad."    He  says  :  — 

Early  in  '66  Geortre  Burns  invited  me  to  resign  my  reporter- 
eliip  on  liis  paptr,  the  San  Francisco  Morning  Call,  anil 
for  some  montlia  thereafter  I  was  without  money  or  work; 
then  I  had  a  pleasant  turn  of  fortune.  The  proprietors  of 
the  Sacramento  Union,  a  great  and  influential  daily  journal, 
gent  me  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  write  four  letters  a  month 
at  twenty  dollars  apiece.  I  was  there  four  or  five  month.s. 
and  returned  to  find  my.self  about  the  best  known  honest  man 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Thomas  McGuire,  proprietor  of  several 
theatres,  said  that  now  was  the  time  to  make  ray  fortune- 
strike  while  the  iron  was  hot!— break  into  the  lecture  field! 
I  did  it.  I  announced  a  lecture  on  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
closing  the  advertisement  with  the  remark:  "Admission  one 
dollar;  doors  oiien  at  half-past  seven,  the  trouble  begins  at 
eight."  A  true  prophecy.  The  trouble  certainly  did  begin  at 
eight,  when  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the  only  audience  I 
had  ever  faced,  for  the  fright  which  pervaded  me  from  head 
to  foot  was  paralysing.  .  It  lasted  two  minutes  and  was  as 
bitter  as  death  ;  the  memory  of  it  is  indestructible,  but  it  had 
its  compensations,  for  it  made  me  immune  from  timidity 
before  audiences  for  all  time  to  come.  I  lectured  in  all  the 
principal  Californian  towns,  and  in  Nevada,  then  lectured 
onoe  or  twice  more  in  San  Francisco,  then  retired  from  the 
field  rich— for  me— and  laid  out  a  plan  to  sail  Westward  from 
San  Francisco,  and  go  around  the  world.  The  proprietors  of 
the  Alta  engaged  me  to  write  an  account  of  the  trip  for  that 
paper— fifty  letters  of  a  column  and  a  half  each,  which  would 
be  about  two  thousand  words  per  letter,  and  the  pay  to  be 
twenty  dollars  per  letter. 

A   LOST  EEPUTATIOX. 

During  his  trip  he  sent  the  fifty  letters:  — 

Then  I  put  together  a  lecture  on  the  trip,  and  delivered  it 
in  San  Francisco  at  great  and  satisfactory  pecuniary  profit, 
then  I  branched  out  into  the  country  and  was  aghast  at  the 
result:  I  had  been  entirely  forgotten,  I  never  had  people 
enough  in  my  houses  to  sit  as  a  jury  of  inquest  on  my  lost 
reputation!  I  inquired  into  this  curious  condition  of  things, 
and  found  that  the  thrifty  owners  of  that  prodigiously  rich 
AJta  newspai>er  had  co-pyrighted  all  those  poor  little  twenty- 
dollar  letters,  and  had  threatened  with  prosecution  any 
journal  which  should  venture  to  copy  a  paragraph  from 
them. 

xA.fter  much  altercation  he  induced  the  proprietors 
to  waive  their  copyright.  Of  the  editor  of  the  Alta 
he  says  he  was  "  a  man  of  sterling  character,  equip- 
ped with  a  right  heart;  also  a  good  historian  where 
facts  were  not  essential." 

THE  FOREMOST   LIVING   AMERICAN   WRITER. 

In  the  same  number  Mr.  Lyon  Phelps  eulogises 
Mark  Twain  as  humourist  and  philosopher.  He 
declares  that  he  is  "  our  foremost  living  American 
writer.'  He  has  not  the  subtlety  of  Henry  James 
or  the  wonderful  charm  of  Mr.  Howells,  but  the 
natural  endowment  of 'Mark  Twain  .is  still  gretater  :  — 

Mr.  Howells  has  made  the  most  of  himself;  God  has  done  it 
all  for  Mark  Twain.  If  there  be  a  living  American  writer 
touched  with  true  genius,  whose  books  glow  with  the  divine 
fire,  it  is  he.  He  has  always  been  a  conscientious  artist;  but 
no  amount  of  industry  could  ever  have  produced  a  "  Huckle- 
berry Finn." 


In  comparison  with  to-day,  the  ago  of  chivalry  eeems  dull 
and  poor.  Even  in  chivalry  it.!*elf  our  author  is  more  knightly 
than  Lancelot;  for  was  there  ever  a  more  truly  chivalrous 
performance  than  Mark  Twaius  essay  on  Harriet  Shelley,  or 
his  literary  monument  to  Joan  of  Arc?  In  tliese  eanieat 
pageis  our  national  humorist  appears  as  the  t.rue  knight. 
Mark  Twain's  humour  is  purely  American;  it  is  not  the 
humour  of  Washington  Irving,  which  resembles  that  of 
AddLson  and  Thackeray;  it  is  not  delicate  and  indirect.  It 
is  genial,  sometimes  outrageous  mirth— laughter  holding  both 
his  sides. 

MORE  THAN  A  HI  MORIS  I'. 

■'  Mark  Twains  humour  is  boisterous,  uproarious, 
colossal,  overwhelming.""  Americans,  he  says,  like 
Mark  Twain  not  because  they  are  frivolous,  but  be- 
cause they  are  just  the  reverse.  "  T  have  never 
found  a  frivolous  person  who  really  enjoyed  or  ap- 
preciated Mark  Twain."'  Mark  Twain  is,  iiowever,. 
to  his  eulogist  more  than  a  humourist.  He  shows 
very  high  literary  quality.  He  has  so  much  dramatic 
power  that  were  his  career  not  closing  he  might 
write  the  great  American  play  that  we  are  still 
awaiting.  He  is  through  and  through  American.. 
"  He  is  our  great  democrat." 


THE    BROTHERHOOD   OF    RELIGIONS, 

Bv  Mrs.  Besant. 

There  is  a  real  brotherhood  of  religions,  Mrs.- 
Besant  writes  in  the  Theosophist  for  July,  and  all 
who  study  the  religions  of  the  world  must  recognise 
the  identity  of  their  teachings.  Religions  are  not 
rivals,  and  should  not  be  haters-  of  each  other. 
They  are  the  children  of  a  common  parent,  giving 
out  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  the  truths  they  have 
learned  in  the  ancestral  home.  To  a  comparative 
mythologist  all  religions  are  false;  to  a  Theosophist 
all  religions  are  truth:  — 

There  is  only  one  Religion— the  knowledge  of  God,  and  all 
religions  are  branches  from  that  stem,  the  Tree  of  Life,  the 
roots  of  which  are  in  heaven  while  the  branches  are  out- 
spread in  the  world  of  men.  The  heavenly  root  is  the  "WIS- 
DOM—not  faith,  not  belief,  not  \\o\te,  but  the  knowledge  of 
God,  which  is  Eternal  Life.  From  any  one  of  its"  branches  a 
man  may  pluck  a  leaf  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Let 
none  deny  that  which  to  another  man  is  truth,  for  he  may 
see  a  truth  that  others  do  not  see;  but  let  none  try  to  im- 
pose his  own  vision  on  others,  lest  he  should  blind  them  in 
forcing  them  to  see  what  is  not  within  their  field  of  view. 
There  is  but  one  sun.  and  every  energy  on  our  earth  is  bat 
some  form  of  solar  force;  as  one  sun  feeds  the  whole  earth, 
so  one  Self  shines  in  every  heart.  There  is  only  one  bhis- 
pheray— the  denial  of  God  in  man.  There  is  only  one  heresy 
—the  heresy  of  separateness,  wliich  saya:  "I  am  other  than 
thou,  we  are  not  one."  We  need  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world  more  than  altruism,  noble  as  that  is.  We  may  learn 
unselfishness,  sacrifice,  self-surrender,  but  we  do  not  stand 
established  in  the  One,  until  we  can  say:  "There  are 
no  others;  it  is  my  Self  in  all."  When  all  men  say  this,  the 
world  will  have  its  Golden  Age:  when  one  man  says  it  in  life, 
his  presence  ia  a  benediction  wherever  he  goes.  We  are 
brothers,  but  more  than  brothers;  brothers  have  only  a 
common  father;  we  have  a  common  Self.  In  all  around  us. 
tlien,  let  us  see  the  glory  of  the  Self,  and  let  us  I'emember 
that  to  deny  the  Self,  in  the  lowest,  is  to  deny  it  in  ourselves 
and  in  God. 
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THE  STORY  OF   MY   FIRST   MARRIAGE. 

By  Ellen  Terry. 

The  story  of  Ellen  Terry's  marriage  to  G.  F. 
Watts,  the  painter,  is  told  by  her  for  the  first  time 
in  McClure's  Magazine  for  July.  She  was  barely 
sixteen  and  he  forty-seven  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage. She  describes  her  life  with  Mr.  Watts  in 
these- words  : — • 

I  was  too  young  to  be  married  even  in  those  days,  when 
everyone  married  early.  But  I  was  delighted,  and  my  par- 
ents were  delighted,  although  the  disparity  of  age  between 
my  husband  and  me  was  very  great.  It  all  seems  now  like  a 
dream,  not  a  clear  dream,  but  a  fitful  one  which  in  the 
morning  one  tries  in  vain  to  tell.  And  even  if  I  could  tell  it, 
I  would  not.  I  was  happy,  because  my  face  was  the  type 
which  the  great  artist  who  married  me  loved  to  paint.  I  re- 
member sitting  to  him  in  shining  armour  for  hours  and 
hours,  and  never  realising  that  it  was  heavy  until  I  fainted! 
Little  Holland  House,  where  Mr.  Watts  lived,  seemed  to  me  a 
Paradise,  where  only  beautiful  things  were  allowed  to  come. 

ITS  SUDDEN   ENDING. 

Many  inaccurate  stories  have  been  told  of  her 
brief  married  life,  but  she  has  nevei  troubled  to 
contradict  them  because  of  their  absurdity.  She 
was,  she  says,  a  raw  girl,  undeveloped  in  all  except 
her  training  as  an  actress.  She  wondered  at  the 
new  life,  and  worshipped  it  because  of  its  beauty. 
Of  one  thing  she  is  certain  :  she  never  had  a  single 
pang  for  the  theatre.  When  the  marriage  was  dis- 
solved she  was  miserable,  indignant,  unable  to  un- 
derstand that  there  could  be  any  justice  in  what 
had  happened.  '  But  she  showed  about  "  as  much 
rebellion  as  a  sheep  "  :  — 

When  it  suddenly  came  to  an  end  I  was  thuiuierstruck.  ami 
refused  at  first  to  consent  to  the  separation,  which  was  ar- 
ranged in  much  the  same  way  as  my  marriage.  The  whole 
thing  was  managed  by  those  kind  friends  whose  chief  busi- 
ness in  life  seems  to  be  the  care  of  others.  I  don't  blame 
them.  There  are  cases  where  no  one  is  to  blame.  There  do 
exist  such  things  as  "  honest  misunderstandings,"  as  Charles 
Reade  was  always  impressing  on  me  at  a  later  time.  There 
were  no  vulgar  accusations  on  either  side,  and  the  words  I 
read  in  the  deed  of  separation—"  incompatibility  of  temper" 
(a  mere  legal  phrase)  more  than  covered  the  ground.  Truer 
still  would  have  been  "  incompatibility  of  occupation  " — ^the 
interference  of  well-meaning  friends.  We  all  suff-er  from  that 
sort  of  thing.  Pray  God  one  be  not  a  well-meaning  friend 
one's  self!  "The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,"  they  will 
probably  say  after  my  death,  and  I  forestall  them  by  saying 
that  it  in  many  ways  was  very  haii))y  indeed. 

AFTERWARDS. 

Any  bitterness  that  was  left  as  the  result  of  this 
experience  was  effaced  in  a  very  remarkable  way. 
She  saw  Mr.  Watts  only  once  face  to  face  after  the 
separation: — ■ 

We  met  in  the  street  at  Brighton,  and  he  told  me  that  I 
had  grown!  I  was  never  to  speak  to  him  a<^ain.  Hut  years 
later,  after  I  had  appeared  at  tlic  T;,\(euin  and  had  made 
some  success  in  the  world,  I  was  in  tlie  i,'ar<leii  of  a  house 
which  adjoined  Mr.  Watts's  new  Little  Holland  House,  and 
he,  in  his  garden,  saw  me  through  the  hedge.  It  was  then 
that  I  received  from  him  the  first  letter  that  I  had  had  for 


years.  In  this  letter  he  told  me  that  he  had  watched  my 
success  with  eager  interesrt,  and  asked  me  to  shake  hands 
with  him  in  spirit.  "What  success  I  may  have,"  he  wrote, 
"  will  be  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  if  you  cannot 
do  what  I  have  long  been  hesitating  to  ask.  If  you  cannot, 
keep  silence.    If  you  can,  one  word—'  Yes  '—will  be  enough." 

I  answered  simply  "  Yes." 

After  that  he  wrote  to  me  again,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  we  corresponded,  but  I  never  came  into  personal  con- 
tact with  him. 

As  the  past  is  now  to  me  like  a  story  in  a  book  that  I  once 
read,  I  can  speak  of  it  easily.  But  iT  by  doing  so  I  thought 
tliat  I  might  give  pain  or  embarrassment  to  anyone  else,  I 
should  be  silent  about  this  long-forgotten  time.  After  care- 
ful consideration  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  can  be  either 
indiscreet  or  injurious  to  let  it  be  known  that  the  great 
artist  honoured  and  appreciated  my  efforts  and  strife  in  my 
art;  that  this  great  man  could  not  rid  himself  of  tlie  pain  of 
feeling  that  he  "  had  8poile<l  my  life"  (a  chivalrous  assump- 
tion of  blame  for  what  was,  I  think,  a  natural,  almost  in- 
evitable, catastrophe),  and  that  long  after  all  personal  rela- 
tion had  been  broken  off,  he  wrote  to  me  gently,  kindly— as 
sympathetically  ignoring  the  strangeness  of  the  position 
as  if,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  we  stood  face  to  face  on 
the  brink  of  a  universal  grave." 

When  tJiis  tender  kindness  was  established  between  us,  lie 
sent  me  a  portrait-head  that  he  had  done  of  me  when  I  was 
hia  wife.  I  think  it  a  very  beautiful  picture.  He  did  not 
touch  it  except  to  mend  tlie  edges,  thinking  it  better  not  to 
try  to  improve  it  by  the  work  of  another  time. 

In  one  of  these  letters  lie  writes  that  "  there  is  nothing  in 
all  this  that  the  world  might  not  know."  Surely  the  world 
is  always  the  better  for  having  a  little  truth  instead  of  a 
great  deal  of  idle  inaccuracy  and  falsehood.  That  is  my  jus- 
tification for  publishing  this,  if  justification  be  needed. 

If  I  did  not  fulfil  his  too  higli  prophecy  that  "in  addition 
to  your  artistic  eminence,  I  feel  that  you  will  achieve  a  solid 
social  position,  make  younself  a  great  woman,  and  take  a 
noble  place  in  the  history  of  your  time,"  I  was  the  better  for 
his  having  made  it. 

A  MEMORY  OF  TENNYSON. 

Among  her  recollections  of  those  early  days  are 
memories  of  many  notable  men,  among  them  Glad- 
stone, Disraeli,  and  Tennyson.  Of  Tennyson  she 
says :  — 

In  the  evenings  I  went  walking  with  Tennyson  over  the 
fields,  and  he  would  point  out  to  me  the  differences  in  the 
flight  of  different  birds,  and  tell  me  to  watch  their  solid 
phalanxes  turning  against  the  sunset — the  compact  wedge  sud- 
denly narrowing  sharply  into  a  thin  line.  He  taught  me  to 
recognise  the  barks  of  trees  and  to  call  wild  flowers  by  their 
names.  He  picked  me  the  first  bit  of  pimpernel  I  ever  no- 
ticed. Always  I  was  quite  at  ease  with  him.  He  was  so 
wonderfully  simple. 

She  remembers  the  poet  reading  his  poems  to 
her,  but  she  thinks  that  he  read  Browning's  "  Ride 
from  Ghent  to  Aix  "  better  than  anything  of  his  own 
except  "The  Northern  Farmer":  — 

He  used  to  preserve  the  monotonous  rhythm  of  tl:e  gallop- 
ing horses  in  Browning's  poem  and  made  the  words  come  out 
siiarply  like  hoofs  upon  a  road.  It  was  a  little  comic  until 
one  got  used  to  it,  but  that  fault  lay  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer. 
It  was  the  right  way  and  the  fine  way  to  read  this  particular 
poem,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  it. 
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ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Plan  to  Circulate  Pictures. 
In  an  article,  by  H.W.S.,  on  Art  in  Germany,  in 
the  June  Burlington,  reference  is  made  to  a  plan  for 
the  dissemmation  of  art  proposed  by  Robert  Erd- 
mann.  Starting  from  the  consideration  that  leisure 
and  quiet  are  necessary  to  enjoy  art,  he  remarks  that 
we  rarely  have  these  in  museums  or  art  galleries ;  we 
have  them  only  in  our  own  homes.  Why  not  then 
get  paintings  on  hire?  In  this  way  many  a  man 
who  cannot  afford  to  be  a  patron  might  manage  to 
beautify  his  home,  and  he  could  make  his  selections 
at  the  exhibitions,  the  dealers'  galleries,  or  the 
artists'  studios.  Much  work  which  now  lies  about 
unsold  without  bringing  the  artist  any  remuneration 
might  thus  give  him  at  least  a  return  of  interest.  He 
adds,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  plan,  since  our 
paintings  are  not  house-bound — ^that  is  to  say,  they 
have  not  been  painted  for  special  surroundings. 

KEATS    IN    ART. 

Art's  Glimpses  of  the  Past  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  on  pictures  in  the  June  number  of  the  Strand 
Magazine.  One  of  those  described  is  Mr.  Frank 
Dicksee's  illustration  of  Keats's  "  La  Belle  Dame 
sans  Merci."  In  reading  the  poem  a  presentment  of 
the  idea  came  to  him  which  he  thought  would  give 
him  pleasure  to  try  to  realise,  and  the  picture  is  the 
result.  Beside  the  mighty  charger  the  knight  walks 
as  in  a  dream,  gazing  spell-bound  into  the  eyes  of 
the  enchantress  who  has  him  in  thrall.  Another  pic- 
ture reproduced  is  "  The  Princes  in  the  Tower,"  by 
Millais.  The  models  for  the  Princes  were  the  son 
and  daughter  of  Mr.  Dallas  Yorke,  whom  the  artist 
saw  arrayed  as  they  are  in  the  picture  when  playing 
in  tableaux  vivants.  The  girl  is  now  the  Duchess  of 
Portland. 

the    "MEMORIA"   of   VELASQUEZ. 

In  Scribner's  Magazine  for  July  Walter  Pach  offers 
for  the  first  time  in  English  the  "  Memorial  of  Paint- 
ings," a  criticism  by  Velasquez  of  the  pictures  sent 
by  Philip  IV.  to  the  Monastery  of  San  Lorenzo  the 
Royal  of  the  Escorial  in  1656.  The  surety  of  the 
master's  jud'gment,  says  Mr.  Pach,  was  such  that  we 
look  in  vain  among  the  received  authorities  for  any 
considerable  divergence  from  it.  Sparing  as  he  is  in 
the  phrases  with  which  he  describes  each  picture,  he 
never  fails  to  include  the  salient  qualities  of  the 
painter.  He  is  impressed  by  the  devotion,  the  rever- 
ence, and  the  feeling  in  Raphael.  In  Tintoretto 
admiration  for  the  truth  of  effect  takes  the  place  of 
a  search  for  spiritual  qualities.  He  speaks  of  Titian's 
St.  Sebastian  as  being  "  beautifullv  planted  on  his 
feet." 

MR.    RALPH    PEACOCK. 

The  opening  article  in  the  Windsor  Magazine 
usually  deals  with  the  work  of  an  artist.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Ralph  Peacock  receives  an  appreciative  notice 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Trafford  in  the  July  number.  Two  of 
Mr.  Peacock's  works  are  included  in  the  Tate  Gal- 
bry— "  Ethel  "  and  "  The  Sisters."     There  is  no  de- 


partment of  painting  in  which  Mr.  Peacock  is  at  a 
loss.  He  has  been  beguiled  from  portraiture  into 
the  realisation  of  some  significant  scene  of  drama, 
and  as  a  landscapist  he  has  painted  the  snows  of 
Switzerland  and  the  slopes  of  Tuscany. 

WEARING   MINIATURES. 

Miniatures  are  said  to  rank  among  the  most  popu-  - 
lar  gifts  for  men,  but  the  miniature  musC  be  so  small 
and  unobtrusive  that  it  can  be  worn  in  such  a  way 
that  even  Sherlock  Holmes  could  not  trace  it.  It  is 
common  for  a  sovereign  to  be  split  in  half  and  a 
miniature  and  the  necessary  fittings  inserted  so 
cleverly  that  the  coin  looks  like  any  other  when  it 
hangs  on  the  watch-chain,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Woman  at  Home.  There  are  miniature-holders  look- 
ing like  hunter-watches  and  opening  in  the  same 
manner.  They  are  air-tight  and  water4ight,  and  the 
miniatures  enclosed  in  them  may  travel  about  with- 
out the  danger  of  bein^  damaged.  The  miniature 
portrait  painted  on  vellum  is  much  sought  after,  and 
it  occupies  less  space  than  ivory.  Miniatures  of  chil- 
dren are  often  worn  as  pendants. 


G.  B.  SHAW:  AN  AMERICAN  APPRECIATION. 

Mr.  Archibald  Henderson,  in  the  North  American 
Review,  writes  up  Mr.  Shaw  to  the  top  of  his  most 
eulogistic  benit.  He  says :  "  Mr.  Shaw,  it  seeriis  to 
me,  is  the  most  versatile  and  cosmopolitan  genius  in 
the  drama  of  ideas  that  Great  Britain  has  yet  pro- 
duced." Mr.  Shaw,  however,  is  himself  his  own 
greatest  enemy.  But  he  does  not,  says  his  critic, 
appeal  to  us  primaiily  as  a  dramatist.  "His  funda- 
mental claim  to  our  attention  consists  in  his  effort 
towards  the  destruction  of  false  ideals  and  of  the 
illusions  that  beset  the  soul  of  man."  His  prime 
characteristic  as  a  propagandist  is  found  in  his  asser- 
tion that  the  quintessential  function  of  comedy  is  the 
destruction  of  old-established  morals.  Mr.  Hender- 
son concludes  by  saying:  — 

No  juster  or  more  significant  characterisation  of  this  m.in 
can  be  mad©  than  that  he  is  a  i>enetrating  and  astute  critic 
of  contemporary  civilisation.  He  is  typical  of  this  disquiet- 
ing century— with  its  intellectual  brilliancy,  its  ironic  non- 
sense, its  flippant  humour,  its  devouring  scepticism,  it^  pro- 
found social  and  religious  unrest.  The  relentlese  thinking, 
the  large  perception  of  the  comic,  which  stamp  this  man, 
are  interpenetrated  with  "  the  ironic  consciousness  of  the 
twentieth  century."  In  him  rages  the  daemonic,  half-i  insen- 
sate intuition  of  a  Blake,  with  his  eeer's  faculty  for  inverted 
truism;  while  the  close,  detective  cleverness  of  his  ironic 
paradoxes  demonstrates  liim  to  be  a  Becque  upon  whom  has 
fallen  the  mantle  of  Gilbert.  In  the  limning  of  character, 
the  mordantly  revelative  strokes  of  a  Hogarth,  shaded  by 
the  lighter  pencil  of  a  Gavarni,  pronounce  him  to  te  a 
realist  of  satiric  portraiture.  The  enticingly  audacious  im- 
pudence of  a  Robertson,  with  his  mercurial  transitions  and 
electrio  contrasts,  is  united  with  tJie  exquisite  effrontery  of 
a  Whistler,  with  his  devastating  jeux  d'esprit  and  the  ridentem 
dicere  veruin.  If  he  is  a  Celtic  Moliire  de  nos  jours,  it  is  a 
Moliere  into  whom  has  passed  the  insouciant  spirit  of  a 
Wilde.  If  Bernard  Shaw  is  the  Irish  Ibsen,  it  is,  as  Eduard 
Bernstein  has  said,  a  laughing  Ibsen— looking  out  upon  a 
half-mad  world  with  the  liant  eyes  of  a  Heine,  a  Chamfort, 
or  a  Sheridan. 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  RECREATION. 

By  Canon  Barnett. 
Canon  Barnett,  who  has  already  written   on  the 
subject  of  the  education  of  the  working-man,  writes 
on  an  equally  important  subject,  the  Recreation  of 
Ihe  People,  in  the  July  Cornhill. 

LIFE    AND   LEISUEE   OF   THE   PEOPLE, 

He  wishes  some  Charles  Booth  would  undertake 
an  inquiry  into  the  life  and  leisure  of  the  people,  to 
put  alongside  that  into  their  life  and  work,  for  he 
says  the  j>eople"s  use  of  leisure  is  a  signpost  showing 
whether  the  course  of  the  nation  is  towards  ex- 
tinction in  ignorance  and  self-indulgence  or  towards 
greater  brightness  in  the  revelation  of  character 
and  the  service  of  mankind.  The  countr)-  is  being 
lost  or  saved  in  its  play,  and  the  use  of  holidays 
needs  as  much  consideration  as   the  use   of  work- 

^^}^-  STERILISED  BECREATION. 

How  do  the  workers  enjoy  their  leisure  ?  Canon 
Barnett  divides  the  majority  of  them  into  three  main 
streams- -those  who  flow  from  work  to  leisure  to- 
wards drink,  those  who  seek  excitement,  and  those 
who  prefer  home  repose.  There  is  no  need  to  speak 
further  of  the  first  class.  The  second  class  who 
love  excitement  find  it  at  the  football  match,  in  the 
music  halls,  etc. ;  but  it  is  the  released  workers  w'ho 
simply  go  home  who  constitute  the  solid  part  of  the 
community.  They  get  repose,  j)erhaps,  but  they  do 
not  return  to  work  invigorated  by  new  thoughts. 
Their  repose  is  sterilised  recreation. 
VULGAE  EXCITEMENT. 

Canon  Barnett  looks  closer  at  a  few  popular  forms 
of  amusement.  He  notes  the  sight  of  the  beach  at 
seaside  resorts,  with  the  mass  of  people  brightly 
coloured  and  loudly  talking;  the  nigger  singers  and 
buffoons ;  the  lavish  expenditure  on  food ;  the  over- 
ridden beasts,  etc. — everything  so  vulgar,  so  empty 
of  interest,  and  altogether  unworthy  the  expenditure 
of  money  earned  by  hard  work.  He  considers  the 
music  halls,  to  which  there  are  some  seventy  million 
admissions  in  London  in  a  year.  And  what  are  the 
attractions  in  the  football  fields  or  the  racecourses? 
Would  the  people  be  present  but  for  the  excitement 
of  gambling? 

WHAT   RECREATION    SHOULD   INVOLVE. 

The  right  to  shorter  hours  having  been  admitted, 
•the  provision  of  amusement,  but  not  the  establish- 
ment of  healthy  recreation,  has  become  a  great 
business.  The  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  re- 
creation is  not  easy  to  teach,  but  Canon  Barnett 
thinks  it  should  involve  some  excitement,  some 
strengthening  of  the  less-used  fibres  of  the  mind  or 
body,  and  the  activity  of  the  imagination.  He 
mentions  games  well-played,  music,  travel,  reading, 
a  good  play,  and  other  forms  of  recreation  which 
call  out  activity,  leaving  the  usq  of  the  imagination' 
to  be  considered  last.  This  form  of  recreation,  says 
Canon  Barnett,  depends  on  that  a  man  is,  and  not 
upon  what  a  man  has.     People  mu.st  learn  to  amuse 


themselves,  their  recreation  must  come  from  the  use 
of  their  own  faculties  of  heart  and  mind,  their 
pleasure  must  come  from  within.  The  great  need  is 
to  fit  the  people  for  recreation,  to  teach  them  how 
to  enjoy  their  being. 

EMFrY   H0LID.A.Y8   A   BURDEN. 

Various  suggestions  are  offered.  First  of  all,  the 
notion  that  a  holiday  means  a  vacation  or  an  empty 
time  needs  to  be  dispelled.  To  close  the.  school  and 
let  the  children  have  no  lessons,  or  to  enact  an  eight 
hours"  day  and  leave  the  people  without  resources, 
is  not  enough.  An  empt}-  holiday  is  a  burden  to  a 
child,  and  the  idea  that,  given  leisure,  the  people 
will  find  recreation,  is  not  ju.stified.  Another  illu- 
sion to  be  got  rid  of  is  that  amusement  should  call 
forth  no  effort  on  the  part  of  those  to  be  amused. 
It  is  not  enough  to  give  leisure  and  provide  amuse- 
ment. 

TEACHING  PEOPLE  TO  PLAY. 

Teachers  and  parents  might  guide  the  children, 
and  the  school  buildings  and  playgrounds  should  W 
more  at  the  children's  service.  Teachers  of  games 
and  teachers  w'ho  would  conduct  small  parties  to 
j)laces  of  interest,  organise  country  walks,  etc., 
would  help  the  children  to  use  new  faculties  and 
develop  new  tastes.  Parents  are  counselled  to  do 
more  in  planning  holidays  for  their  children  ;  but 
in  addition  to  parents  and  teachers  a  host  of  men 
and  women  can  be  found  to  plan  excursions  and 
country  holidays — small  parties  in  close  companion- 
ship. Habits  of  singing  might  be  developed.  It  is 
suggested,  too,  that  employers  might  substitute 
holidays  of  weeks  for  holidays  f>f  days,  and  so  en- 
courage  the   workpeople    to    plan    their   reasonn]>l<' 

use.  .  • 

WAS   PURITANISM    INLOVELY? 

In  the  London  Quarterly  Rcviciv  Mr.  W.  Fiddian 
Moulton  takes  occasion  from  Dr.  Dale's  **  History  of 
Congregationalism  "  to  confess  to  a  disposition  to 
regard  the  dominant  Puritanism  of  the  Common 
w'ealth  as  an  unlovely  anil  disappointing  thing.  He 
says : — - 

In  the  sphere  of  religion  tlit>  re.-iiilt  i>  as  liisappointinR.  aft-er 
Ui€  heroism  Of  tlie  age  of  siifferiiiK.  as  tlie  mi.''erable  travt"- 
ties  of  I'arliamentory  government  are  after  the  great  yeaiv 
1625-29  and  the  early  years  of  the  Lonsr  Parliament.  Domin- 
ant Puritanism  was  not  true  to  its  own  principles;  it  waB 
founded  upon  a  noble  conception  of  religion,  but  it  failed 
to  conform  to  it.  Cromwell  wa.«  one  of  tlie  first  to  see  the 
righteousness  of  religious  toleration,  and  his  enactment  reads 
like  an  anticipation  of  the  millennium  until  we  find  that 
"this  liberty"  is  not  to  be  "extended  to  poi)ery  nor  pre- 
lacy." and  the  whole  edifice  tumbles  down  in  disgrace. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Moulton  allows: — ■ 

TTpon  the  standards  of  conduct  the  Puritan  influence  has 
unquestionably  told  strongly  for  good.  In  the  day  of  his 
power  the  Puritan  was  narrow  and  liard.  He  banned  many 
a  harmless  pleasure  and  inculcated  many  a  profitless  dis- 
cipline, with  the  result  that  the  nation  bounded  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  licence  when  the  restraining  hand  was 
removed  at  the  Restor.ition.  But  the  glory  of  the  Puritan 
was  that  he  brought  everything  to  the  touchstone  of  his  con- 
science. 
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BRITAIN    AS   WORLD    MONEY-LENDER. 

The  Quarterly  Review  contains  a  most  valuable 
paper  on  British  inv^estments  abroad.  Its  investiga- 
tions lead  it  to  present,  among  many,  the  iollowing 
table  of  British  investments  in  the  five  continents  of 
the  world,  approximately  stated  :  — 


Nominal  amount.    Market  value. 


America    ... 

Africa   

Asia  

Australasia 


£ 

1.167.800.000 

468.700.000 

436.500.000 

346,100.0(J0 


Europe  201,500,000 


£ 
1,170,300.000 
535,400.000 
451,300,000 
347,700,000 
205,200,000 


Total    2,620,600,000        ...        2,709,900,000 

Adding  the  capital  engaged  in  Colonial  and 
foreign  carrying  trades,  telegraph,  insurance  and 
other  companies,  investments  of  British  individuals 
and  capital  employed  in  great  commercial  houses 
engaged  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  writer 
estimates  that  the  aggregate  total  probably  well  ex- 
ceeds 3150  millions  sterling.  The  nominal  value 
being  mostly  considerably  beyond  the  amount  paid 
down,  and  yet  being  exceeded  by  the  market  value, 
Britain's  foreign  and  Colonial  investments  have 
proved  exceedingly  remunerative.  British  capital 
avoids  the  danger  of  putting  too  many  eggs  into  one 
basket.  The  fairest  and  most  product l\e  portions 
of  the  world  are  being  developed  largely,  and  in 
m,any  cases  entirely,  by  British  capital.  Hence  the 
commercial  depression  of  one  portion  of  the  world 
is  nearly  always  set  off  by  the  prosperity  of  some 
other  portion. 

BRITISH  INVESTMENTS  ABROAD. 

A  carefull)  prepared  series  of  tables  follows,  show- 
ing the  estimated  amount  of  British  investments 
abroad  in  1897.  The  summar)  result  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — ' 

Total  estimated  value  of  British  investments  a  begad. 
including  capital  employed  by  shipping,  insurance,  and 
mercantile  houses  and  banking  companies,  and  investments 
in  land,  etc. 

Approximate 
Nominal  amount.  market 

value. 
£  £ 

1897   2,400,000.000        ...        2,550,000,000 

1906  3,150.000.000        ...        3.220,000,000 


Estimated  increase  during  the 
decade   750,000,000        ...  670,000,000 

Of  the  huge  increase  of  750  millions  sterling,  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
American  continents.  Appreciation  rules  there.  In 
Africa  a  depreciation  of  150  millions  sterling  has 
taken  place  in  the  market  value  of  Transvaal  min- 
ing shares.  Europe  is  the  only  continent  in  which 
there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  British  investments.  The  writer  ob- 
serves that  not  only  have  British  investors  spread 
their  investments  practically  all  over  the  world,  but 
they  have  contrived  to  place  money  in  nearly  every 
conceivable  form  of  commercial  enterprise. 


CAPITAL  INVE8TT.D  IN  OX'R  COFX^NIES. 

Distinguishing  between  Colonial   and   foreign  in- 
vestors, we  are  given  the  following  total :  — 

1906.  1897. 

£  £ 

P'stimated  amount  of  British  capital 
invested    in    British    Colonies    and 

dependencies    1.626.000.000       1,182.000,000 

Estimated  amount  of  British  capital 
invested   in   foreign   co^mtrie.s     ...    1.524.000.000       1,218.000,000 


Total    3.150.000,000       2,400.000.000 

It  is  a  curious  and  significant  circumstance  that  British 
investments  abroad  are  about  evenly  divided  Ijetween  our 
dependencies  and  foreign  countries. 

THE   BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  estimate  that  the  3150 
millions  sterling  invested  abroad  yields  at  an  average 
of  4^  per  cent,  per  annum  an  annual  income  of 
about  ^141,750,000  sterling.  He  next  considers  the 
net  earnings  of  British  shipping  and  commissions 
and  brokerages  in  our  banking  and  mercantile 
houses.  He  then  strikes  the  following  balance  of 
annual  trade :  — 

£ 
Total   value  of  imports  of   produce   and  specie  ...    671,218,000 
Total   value  of  exports  of  produce   and  specie   ...    522.159,000 

B.vce.s.s  of   imports  149.059.000 

Estimated    amount    of    capital     invested    abroad 

during  1906  70.000.000 

Estimated  value  of  imports  of  precious  stones   ...      10.000.000 
Estimated    interest    upon    foreign    iuvestmentP    in 
British  securities  and  undertakings,  and  earn- 
ings of  foreign  banking  hou.ses  engaged  in  busi- 
ness  in   the   United  Kingdom    13.000.000 


Against  which  mav  be  set 


242.059,000 

£ 


(a)  Estimated  income  from  colonial  and  foreign 

investments  141,750,000 

(h)  E-i^timated  earnings  of  British  banking  and 
.commercial  houses  engaged  in  foreign  .and 
colonial  trades  25.000,000 

(c)  Estimated  income  of  British   mercantile  fleet     75.000,000 


241,750.000 
An  exact  balance  cannot  therefore  be  stated  for  a  given 
year;  but  it  may  be  fairly  contended  tliat  the  above  figures 
clearly  establish  the  fact  tliat  our  apparent  adver-se  trade- 
balance  is.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
payments  due  to  this  country  in  resi)ect  of  interest  upon 
colonial  and  foreign  investments  and  the  earnings  of  our 
mercantile  fleet  and  our  inert hant  and  banking  houses;  and 
this  after  providing  about  £70.000,000  per  annum  for  invest- 
ment abroad. 

Our  annual  income  from  investments  abroad  is 
about  double  the  sum  shown  in  the  report  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Commissioners.  The  writer  adds, 
"  Mr.  Asquith's  term  of  office  at  the  Exchequer  may 
be  distinguished  by  an  effort  to  earmark  all  foreign 
income." 

The  tables  given  above,  though  not  related  to  the 
question  of  Tariff  Reform,  have  thereto  a  pertinent 
sir^nificance. 
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THE  OUTSIDE  BROKER. 

In  'the  World's  Work  Mr.  Roland  Belfort  de- 
scribes the  modern  outside  broker  and  his  methods. 
He  says  that  business  must  be  a  one-man  enterprise, 
constantly  changing  its  personnel.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  obtain  good  lists  of  actual  and  possible 
speculators.  One  with  thousands  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses cost  ;^i 00,000.  Sometimes  brokers  have 
orders  for  half  a  million  names.  Widows  and  spin- 
sters are  a  favourite  list.  The  broker  often  runs  his 
own  journal :  — 

A  certain  firm  was  at  one  time  running  a  financial  daily, 
a  financial  weekly,  a  Society  weekly,  and  a  financial  journal 
each  for  Germany,  Holland  and  Prance.  In  addition  to  this 
they  were  advertising  freely  in  the  newspapers  and  circu- 
larising? by  the  500,000.  Their  editor  oilce  told  me  that  he 
sometimes  despatched  5000  sixpenny  telegrams  advising  his 
subscribers   to  buy  a  certain  stock  selected  for  "  booming." 

THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY. 

This  firm  employs  clever,  plausible,  persistent 
travellers  to  call  upon  clients.  A  wealthy  client,  if 
captured,  is  brought  up  to  London  that  the  grand 
chief  may  handle  him.  He  is  shown  "  life  "  in  the 
Cit\-,  in  the  West,  is  introduced  to  the  star  of 
the  music-hall  and  her  saucy  satellites,  is  plied  with 
the  attentions  of  ladies  of  diverse  worlds,  and  the 
investments  are  secured.  The  business  of  the  broker 
is  mainly  based  on  bold  advertisement.  One  broker 
hires  a  tame  director  who  sits  on  various  boards. 
The  writer  concludes  that  there  is  at  least  one  es- 
tablishment which  spends  _;£250,ooo  for  advertising, 
printing,  newspapers,  canvassing,  etc.,  ^40,000  in 
salaries,  ^^20,000  in  rent.  Not  until  this  man  has 
made  over  ;£3oo,ooo  per  annum  out  of  his  clients 
can  they  hope  to  start  counting  their  profits. 

FEMININE  FINANCIERS. 

Ill  the  Grand  Magazine  Maurice  Mortimer  writes 
nn  fashionable  feminine  financiers.  There  are  a 
number  of  fashionable  beauties  who  are  as  much  at 
home  in  stocks  and  shares  as  they  are  in  boudoir 
and  drawing-room.  As  a  consequence,  stockbrokers 
have  been  admitted  into  the  smartest  set.  As  touts 
or  runners  for  stockbrokers  many  ladies  have 
achieved  considerable  success.  The  woman  run- 
ning a  fashionable  milliner's  shop  in  Old  Bond- 
street  is  really  deriving  her  principal  profit  from  the 
speculation  into  which  she  inveigles  her  fair  clients. 
The  writer  proceeds:  — 

.\ccording  to  my  information,  a  certain  beautiful  Coun- 
tess, who  ha«  had  a  most  romantic  career,  in  which  she 
has  run  the  entire  gamut  of  social  and  personal  pleasures, 
was  for  several  years  closely  associated  with  a  Napoleon  of 
finance  whose  tragic  record  might  form  the  subject  of  a 
brilliant  City  novel.  While  her  position  was  splendid  her 
fortune  was  not  commensur.ate  therewith,  and  she  interest- 
ed herself  in  the  affairs  of  this  daring  operator,  convinced 
that  he  was  destined  to  achieve  an  exceptional  position. 
Her  belief  in  his  financial  genius  was  confirmed  when  he 
enabled  her  to  make  about  £160,000  on  certain  shares  which 
shot  up  from  £5  to  £30  within  a  few  weeks.  After  that 
she  redoubled  her  interest  in  the  career  of  this  generous 
friend,    who    had    conceived    for    the    beautiful    and    accom- 


plished aristocrat  a  violent  passion  which  was  probably 
the  principal  factor  in  precipitating  the  tragetiy  which 
terminated  his  meteoric  career.  She  introduced  him  into 
the  most  exclusive  society,  using  her  powerful  influence  to 
promote  the  intereels  of  the  group  of  which  he  was  the 
presiding  genius,  and  assisting  him  in  obtaining  ornaments 
for  the  front  pages  of  his  prospectuses. 

Actresses  are  among  the  most  successful  finan- 
ciers. One  is  said  to  have  made  ;^i  00,000  by  her 
shrewd  dealings.  Joseph  Leiter's  famous  con>er 
came  to  grief  through  a  lady  confidante  talking  his 
secrets  over  the  telephone  to  a  friend.  Mrs.  Hetty 
Green,  of  New  York,  is  declared  to  be  the  world's 
most  successful  feminine  financier.  Her  wealth  is 
said  to  be  colossal,  and  to  increase  by  about  half-a- 
million  sterling  per  annum.  Yet  she  leads  a  frugal 
and  abstemious  life.  Mrs.  Weightman  Walker,  an- 
other brilliant  New  York  financicre,  lives  in  exqui- 
site and  extravagant  luxury.  Mrs.  J.  Alden  Gay- 
lord,  one  of  the  acutest  financiers  of  New  York, 
opens  the  day's  business  with  prayer  for  her  part 
ners  and  employes. 


FORCING   PLANTS   WITH    DRUGS. 

Some  amazing  results  from  drugging  plants  are 
given  by  Mr.  Clarke  Nuttall  in  the  World's  Work 
for  July.  lit  has  been  found,  first  by  Dr.  Johannsen 
of  Copenhagen,  that  anaesthetics  applied  to  plants 
accelerated  their  development.  A  lilac  put  under 
ether  or  chloroform,  and  then  placed  under  suitable 
conditions  of  growth,  will  far  more  quickly  gain  its 
full  maturity  of  beauty  than  if  it  had  not  been 
drugged.  The  moment  the  plants  are  released  from 
tlie  aueesthetic  they  begin  to  put  forth  buds,  and  de- 
velopment goes  on  apace.  Lilacs  prefer  ether,  lilies 
of  the  valley  chloroform.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
universal  consensus  of  opinion  that  this  anaesthetic 
process  is  the  most  advantageous  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  and  quickening  growth  and  for  producing 
finer  and  more  luxuriant  fiowering. 

The  theory  offered  in  explanation  by  Dr.  Johann- 
sen is  that  when  a  bud  is  formed  in  summer  in  pre- 
paration for  the  following  year,  it  passes  through 
three  .states  of  rest— initial,  until  September;  com- 
plete, until  the  end  of  October ;  final,  until  the  end 
of  January.  Now,  he  argues,  when  a  plant  is  anaes- 
thetised, these  periods  of  rest  are,  so  to  say,  con- 
densed, and  thus  deepened  in  quality  while  short- 
ended  in  time.  It  is  as  though  a  certain  quantity  of 
repose  were  essential,  and  it  does  not  matter  if  it  be 
taken  in  a  concentrated  form  during  a  short  space 
of  time,  or  in  a  more  diluted  form  over  a  longer 
interval.  But  the  greater  the  intensification  of  the 
resting  state,  the  more  rapid  and  easy  is  the  re- 
covery. 

If  this  theory  is  borne  out  by  the  facts,  the  in- 
quiry presents  itself,  "  How  far  might  a  similar  pro- 
cess be  applied  to  the  human  being?"  Can  any 
drug  be  found  to  concentraite  our  eight  hours  of 
sleep  into  one,  and  make  the  remaining  twenty-three 
hours  of  the  day  correspondingly  intense? 
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THE  PRICE   OF  WAR 

The  Morrow  of  a  Great  Victory. 

Mr.  Carl  Schurz,  writing  on  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg in  McCliire^s  Magazine  for  July,  gives  a  vivid, 
if  somewhat  gruesome,  account  of  the  appearance 
of  a  battlefield  after  a  great  victory.  He  computes 
in  terms  of  human  agony  the  terrible  price  of  war 
When  he  visited  the  battlefield,  he  says,  the  febels 
had  removed  many  if  not  most  of  their  dead,  but 
ours  lay  still  in  ghastly  array  on  the  ground  where 
they  had  fallen  :  — 

TI;ere  can  he  no  more  liidenus  sislit  tlian  that  of  tl;e 
corpses  on  a  battlefield  after  tliey  liave  been  exposed  a  day  or 
more  to  the  sun  in  warm  weatl'er— the  bodies  swollen  to 
monstrous  size,  the  f ai  es  bloated  and  black,  the  eyes  bulfrint; 
out  with  a  dead  stare,  all  their  features  puffed  out  almost 
beyond  recognition,  some  lying  singly  or  in  rows,  others  in 
heaps,  liaving  fallen  over  one  another,  some  in  attitudes  of 
peaceful  repose,  ott'era  with  arras  raised,  others  in  a  sitting 
posture,  others  on  their  knees,  others  clawing  the  eartli, 
many  horribb'  distorted  by  what  must  have  been  a  frightful 
death-struggle. 

SCENES   BOUND  THE   OPERATING   TAKLES. 

The  houses,  the  barns,  the  sheds,  and  the  open 
barnyards  win-  crowded  with  moaning  and  wailing 
human  beings.  The  rain  that  usually  follows  a 
battle  descended  in  a  steady  downpour.  Most  of 
the  operating  tables  were  placed  in  the  open,  where 
the  light  was  best.  Some  of  them  were  partially 
protected  against  the  rain  by  tarpaulins  or  blankets 
stretched  upon  poles:  — 

There  stood  the  surgeons,  their  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the 
elbows,  their  bare  arms  as  well  as  their  linen  aprons  smeared 
with  blood,  their  knives  not  seldom  held  between  their  teeth 
while  they  were  helping  a  patient  on  or  off  the  table,  or  had 
their  hands  otherwise  occupied;  around  them  pools  of  blood 
and  amputated  arms  or  legs  in  heaps,  sometimes  more  than 
man  high.  Antiseptic  methods  were  still  unknown  at  that 
time.  As  a  wounded  man  was  lifted  on  the  table,  often 
shrieking  with  pain  as  the  attendants  handled  him,  the  sur- 
geon quickly  examined  the  wound  and  resolved  upon  cutting 
off  the  injured  limb.  Some  ether  was  adminstered.  and  the 
body  put  in  position  in  a  moment.  The  surgeon  enatchcd 
his  knife  from  between  his  teeth,  where  it  had  been  while  his 
hands  were  busy,  wiped  it  rapidly  onre  or  twice  across  his 
blood-stained  apron,  and  the  cutting  began.  The  operation 
accomplished,  the  surgeon  would  look  around  with  a  deep 
sigh,  and  then — "  next!" 

TOO    MUCH    FOR    HUMAN   ENDURANCE. 

So  it  \vt  nl  on.  Mr.  Schurz  says,  hour  after  hour, 
and  iif  gins  on  to  recall  some  of  the  heartrending 
scenes  he  witnessed  when  looking  after  the  wounded 
of  his  command:  — 

Now  :ind  then  one  of  the  wounded  men  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  his  neighbour  lying  on  the  ground  had  given 
up  the  ghost  while  waiting  for  his  turn,  and  the  dead  body 
was  then  quietly  removed.  Or  a  surgeon,  having  been  long 
at  work,  would  put  down  his  knife,  exclaiming  that  h's  hand 
had  grown  unsteady,  and  that  this  was  too  much  for  human 
endurance,  hysterical  tears  not  seldom  streaming  down  his 
face.  Many  of  the  wounded  men  suffered  with  silent  forti- 
tude, fierce  deteimination  in  the  knitting  of  their  brows  and 


the  steady  gaze  of  their  bloodshot  eyes.  Some  would  even 
force  themselves  to  a  grim  jest  about  tJ:eir  situation  or 
about  the  "  skedaddling"  of  the  rebels.  But  there  were,  too, 
heart-rending  groans  and  shrill  cries  of  pain  piercing  Die 
air,  and  despairing  exclamations.  "Oh.  Lord!  Oh,  Lord!"  or 
■  I^et  me  die!"  or  softer  murmurings  in  which  the  words 
mother  '  or  "  fatl  or."  or  "  iiomo  "  were  often  heard. 


COVVPER  AND    HIS   FRIENDS. 

Havley's  Ecstatic  Vis:on. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthty  Mr. 
Edward  Dowden  tells  the  story  of  two  manuscripts 
which  William  Hayley,  the  biographer  of  Cowper. 
prepared  for  posthumous  puV)lication.  One,  dated 
1794,  describes  Hayley's  efforts  to  obtain  a  pension 
for  the  poet;  the  other,  dated  1809,  is  a  memorial 
of  Hayley's  endeavours  to  serve  his  friend,  and  con- 
tains an  account  of  devices  employed  to  restore 
Cowper's  dejected  spirits.  The  manuscrii)ts  have 
never  appeared  in  print. 

The  starting  point  of  Hayley's  "  devices  "  w-as  a 
letter  from  Cowper  describing  his  perfect  despair, 
and  the  idea  occurred  to  Hayley  that  the  super- 
natural might  be  used  as  a  device  to  lift  Cowper  out 
of  his  melancholy.  In  his  reply  to  Cowper,  Hayley 
described  an  ecstatic  vision  in  which  he  beheld  two 
angelic  forms  kneeling  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  of 
God.  These  were  the  poet's  mother  and  his  own 
mother  in  supplication  for  the  restoration  of  Cow- 
per's mental  serenity.  Cowper's  mother  said  to 
Hayley  that  the  poet  would  receive  letters  from 
Members  of  Parliament,  Judges,  Bishops,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  King,  thanking  him  for  his  de- 
votional poetry. 

The  perusal  of  the  Vision  by  Cowper  is  said  to 
have  had  a  much  better  effect  than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  The  next  step  was  for  Hayley  and 
Lady  Hesketch  to  entreat  those  w^ho  answered  to  the 
description  in  the  Vision  to  write  to  Co\vper.  Let- 
ters were  recei\ed  from  Wilberforce  (a  member  of 
Parliament),  Bishop  Porteus  of  London,  and  Bishop 
Watson  of  I^landaff.  Meanwhile  Cowper  resumed 
his  work  on  Homer,  and  Hayley  flattered  himself 
that  his  efforts  had  not  been  useless.  But  while 
Cowper  could  thus  for  a  time  keep  his  mind  above 
his  misery,  the  mi.sery  lay  hehiw,  and  to  make  es- 
cape from  it  was  impossible. 

Whether  Hayley's  visionary  devices  for  tOwper's 
restoration  were  the  lost  labours  of  a  love  that  was 
not  wise,  the  same,  says  Mr.  Dowden,  cannot  be 
thought  of  his  unremitting  efforts  to  secure  a  pen- 
sion for  his  friend  ;  but  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
w^hen  Lord  Spencer  s  letter  announced  that  the  pen- 
sion had  been  granted,  Cowper  was  in  no  condition 
to  be  disturbed  even  by  these  tidings  of  good 
cheer. 
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THE   ELASTIC   MONROE   DOCTRINE 

As  Interpreted  by  the  United  States. 

In  a  long  article  under  this  title,  in  Nuesiro  Tiempo, 
Jose  G.  Acuna  sarcastically  criticises  the  elastic  in- 
terpretation of  the  Monroe  doctrjne  by  the  United 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  Sr. 
Acuiia,  the  United  States  Government  never  ob- 
serves the  principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  when 
it  finds  them  inconvenient.  The  principles  of  the 
doctrine,  he  says,  may  be  set  forth  in  the  following 
way  :  — • 

1.  Tliat  the  United  States  consider  as  ended  the  period  for 
the  colonisation  of  American  soil  by  Europeans. 

2.  That  the  United  States  would  not  tolerate  the  subjuga- 
tion of  any  of  the  newly-established  Governnientis  in  America 
by  one  or  more  of  the  European  Governments. 

3.  That  in  consequence  they  would  oi)|)o«e  the  application 
in  America  of  the  political  system  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

4.  That  the  United  States  will  not  intervene  in  the  rela- 
tions of  European  Powers  with  tlieir  colonies  in  America. 

HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES  INFRINGES  IKE  DOCIRINE- 

The  writer  then  gives  instances  of  the  deliberate 
infringement  of  those  principles  by  the  United 
States  themselves.  The  annexation  of  Texas  affords 
an  e.\ample  of  the  breach  of  the  first  riiie.  Sr. 
Acuna  uses  some  hard  words  in  describing  this  piece 
oi  American  history,  and  concludes  by  amplifying 
the  first  rule  by  adding  the  words,  "  but  not  for  the 
North  American  colonisation  in  neighbouring  terri- 
tory when  they  consider  it  necessary.' 

The  next  example,  affecting  the  second  and  third 
rules,  is  afforded  by  the  intervention  of  the  French 
in  Mexico.  The  United  States  remained  on  the 
defensive,  because  it  was  not  treating  with  a  weak 
Power  that  could  not  defend  itself,  but  with  the 
powerful  French  Empire.  How  very  prudent  the 
L'nited  states  showed  themselves  while  there  was 
danger  in  the  air !  How  soon  they  began  to  act 
when  France  had  had  a  set-back !  How  quickly, 
then,  did  they  become  the  "  preservers  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic !'  Therefore,  please  add  to  the 
second  and  third  rules  the  words,  ''  Always  provided 
that  the  Governments  which  do  so  are  not  stronger 
than  the  United  States." 

-AND   QUAIJFIES   IT. 

The  Cuban  insurrection  forms  an  example  of  the 
application  of  the  fourth  rule.  "  The  United  States 
will  not  intervene  between  foreign  Governments 
and  the  Colonies  which  those  Governments  may 
possess  in  America,'  except  when  it  suits  the  Wash- 
ington Government  to  do  so!  In  the  Cuban  in- 
stance, the  American  Government  formed  its  own 
opinion  of  what  was  going  on  ;  it  is  the  kind  of 
thing  we  all  do  when  we  ardently  desire  to  follow  a 
certain  course  and  wish  to  have  an  excuse  or  argu- 
ment for  adopting  that  course.  It  pleased  the 
United  States  Government  to  speak  of  the  "  horrible 
conditions  that  had  existed  in  Cuba  for  more  than 
three  years,"  and  how  those  same  horrible  condi- 
tions disturb  the  morality  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  their  proximity.     Those 


conditions  arose  out  of  an  insurrection  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  people  who  claim  to  speak 
with  authority,  was  encouraged  by  the  United 
States.  If  the  Washington  Government  thinks  fit 
to  encourage  the  inhabitants  of  any  colony  to  rise  m 
rebellion,  and  then  describes  the  resulting  contlitions 
as  horrible,  what  will  become,  he  asks,  of  the 
colonies  which  may  be  owned  by  Powers  too  weak 
to  fight  the  United  States  ? 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  the  article  is 
very  .severe.  It  corresponds  with  others  which  have 
appeared  in  Spanish  periodicals,  and  all  these  show 
the  suspicion  with  which  Spaniards,  and  many 
Spanish-Americans,  view  the  United  States.  They 
believe  that  it  is  the  fixed  intention  of  the  North 
Americans  to  absorb  all  the  South  American  Repub- 
lics under  some  prete.\t  or  other,  and  to  seize  every 
opportunitv  of  rt^-a'.ising  their  oibject.  despite  the 
Monroe  doctrine. 


WHY   I   SHALL   LIVE   AFTER   DEATH. 

The  old  problem  of  immortality  is  exciting  new 
attention.  In  the  Hibbcrt  Journal  Profe.ssor  Josiah 
Royce  deals  with  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  time- 
lessness  of  reality.  He  opposes  the  idea  of  the 
w^orld-will  as  a  single  volitionary  process  in  which  all 
our  lives  are  bound  up.     He  says :  — 

Since  the  time  order  is  the  expression  of  a  will  continuous 
with  my  own.  my  life  cannot  ever  become  a  wholly  past  fact 
unless  my  individual  will  is  one  that,  after  some  point  of 
time,  becomes  superfluous  for  the  further  temporal  expres- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  whole  world-life.  But  as  an 
ethical  personality  I  have  an  insatiable  need  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find,  to  define,  and  to  accomplish  my  individual 
and  unique  duty.  This  need  of  mine  is  God's  need  in  me  and 
of  me.  Seen,  then,  from  tlio  eternal  point  of  view,  ray  per- 
sonal life  must  be  an  endless  series  of  deeds. 

Professor  Henr)-  Jones,  writing  on  the  Divine 
immanence,  touches  on  the  same  problem,  and 
emphatically  opposes  the  conception  of  final  ab- 
sorption in  Deity,  even  though  it  was  the  favourite 
thought  of  devout  spirits.    He  says:  — 

God  is  not  less  God  because  we  kindle  our  flamo  at  His  sun, 
nor  is  our  light  the  less  our  ow  n  because  it  is  borrowed.  For 
when  spirit  borrows  it  appropriates;  when  it  appropriates  it 
assimilates;  and  wiiat  it  assimilates  becomes  it.'-elf  without 
ceasing  to  be  another's. 

The  idea  of  absorption,  he  sa\s.  seem.s  to  him  lo 
be  •'  the  outcome  of  the  old  persistent  error  that  the 
Immanence  of  God  and  the  independent  personality 
of  man  are  somehow  at  war.''     He  goes  on:  — 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  miwt  allow  every  tcood  man  to 
sing  each  note  full-throated,  to  play  his  own  part  to  the 
uttermost,  if  the  harmony  of  the  Divine  service  is  to  he  per- 
fect Praise.  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  there  is  a  higher 
for  man  and  a  greater  for  God  than  abi*orption.  Whether 
we  should,  or  should  not,  consider  that  God  Himself  evolves 
through  His  participation  in  the  life  of  His  children  and  His 
indwelling,  I  do  not  ask.  In  eitlier  case  His  love  is  not  less, 
nor  His  light  nor  His  power,  if  they  are  reflected  back  upon 
Him  from  spirits  that  in  devoting  themselves,  regain  them- 
selves, and  in  giving  themselves  to  His  service  Iiave,  without 
end,  ever  greater  selves  to  give. 
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OMNISCIENCE   INSTRUCTING   IGNORANCE. 

The  "  (Quarterly  "  and  the  British  Public. 

A  Quarterly  Reviewer  discourses  ex  cathedra  upon 
German  naval  ambitions  and  British  supremacy. 
He  is  a  very  superior  person  indeed,  this  Quarterly 
Reviewer,  who  looks  down  with  lofty  scorn  upon 
Peace  Conferences,  Radical  papers,  the  Cobden 
Club  amateur  armchair  critics,  and  condescend- 
ingly patronises  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  It 
would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  question  the. 
wisdom  of  so  self-satisified  a  writer,  but  1  may  be 
permitted  to  quote  a  few  of  the  profound  and 
weighty  observations  that  adorn  his  pages.  We  are 
informed  that  the  real  enemies  of  peace  are  those 
who  strivt-  for  it  and  thereby  excite  suspicion  and 
cause  world-wide  uneasiness,  and  that  it  is  foolish 
to  make  war  less  repulsive,  for  its  '  horrible  pri- 
meval nakedness  "  is  one  of  the  main  factors  in  pre- 
serving jxiace.  The  high  standard  of  English  jour- 
nalism, we  are  told,  has  unhappily  been  deserted  by 
a  large  section  of  the  Press  which  gives  its  support 
to  the  Government.  We  are  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  Radical  Press  '"  in  its  pur- 
suit of  what  it  describes  as  the  cause  of  peace, 
persists  in  misrepresenting  the  international  situation 
and  by  suppressing  the  facts  refuses  to  permit  its 
readers  to  know  the  whole  truth. '  The  Cobden 
,  Club  is,  on  the  same  authority,  an  egregious  organi- 
sation whose  aim  it  is  "  to  preach  peace  by  mis- 
representation and  suppression  of  essential  facts  in 
order  to  delude  the  British  people  into  the  crowning 
folly  of  reducing  the  extent  of  their  naval  and  mili- 
tary preparations."  All  this  shows  such  an  intimate 
Icnowledge  of  history,  so  impartial  an  estimate  of 
contemporary  facts,  and  such  scrupulous  care  in  the 
statement  of  them,  that  less  gifted  mortals  can  only 
wonder  at  the  condescension  that  deigns  to  instruct 
their  ignorance.  But,  seriously,  are  not  such  state- 
ments better  suited  fpr  the  columns  of  the  Daily 
Mail  than  the  pages  of  the  Quarterlv? 

A  TERRIFYmO  BOGEY. 
Even  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  has  his  failings,  and 
this  particular  writer  suffers  from  an  attack  of  Ger- 
manophobia.  Germany,  he  assures  us  in  solemn 
tones,  is  the  one  great  disturbing  influence  of  the 
-vorld  to-day.  He  is  haunted  by  the  dread  of  a 
sudden  German  descent  upon  our  coasts,  much  in 
the  same  way  that  some  Germans  believe  we  are 
capable  of  repeating  Nelson's  exploit  at  Copen- 
hagen : — ■ 

Tlie  Phnperor,  with  or  without  the  advice  of  a  complaisant 
«  tiancellor,  may  any  morning  decide  that  German  interests 
ure  menaced  and  may  press  an  electric  button,  which  will 
~end  the  fleet,  massed  at  Kiel  or  even  more  likely  at  Wil- 
helnishaven,  to  sea  prepared  in  every  detail  to  fight.  The 
ostcngible  reason  for  warlike  action  might  liave  no  real  ex- 
istence. It  is  conceivable  that  this  action  might  be  preceded 
by  a  declaration  of  war  by  only  a  few  hours;  or  it  might  in- 


deed be  that  Germany  would  feel  herself  ho  strong:  as  to  b« 
abl«  to  dispense  with  this  customary  preliminary  to  hogtili- 
ties. 

After  reviewing  the  growth  of  the  German  navy, 
this  omniscient  reviewer  suggests  that  Germany  will 
never  pay  for  her  fleet.  She  will  recoup  herself 
for  her  expenditure  up(jn  the  navy  frum  othi-r  than 
German  pockets :  ^ 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  France  paid  all  the  debts  of 
the  German  people  incurred  during  the  years  when  the 
plans  for  tlie  Franco-German  war  were  being  matured.  Who 
is  to  pay  off  the  new  debt,  raised  not  only  for  the  navy,  but 
also  for  the  colonies  and  for  the  Kiel  Canal,  whicli  as  a 
commeroial  undertaking  has  been  a  failure? 

This,  I  presume,  is  the  Quarterly  Reviewers 
notion  of  promoting  peace  among  the  nations. 

FOR  WHICH  MANY  THANKS. 

After  painting  this  bogey  in  the  most  alarming  of 
colours,  he  informs  the  British  public  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  if  its  anxiety  degenerated 
into  irritability  of  temper  and  an  illogical  fever  of 
jealousy.  No  policy  of  pinpricks  will  retard  the 
progress  of  the  German  fleet,  nor  is  it  any  business 
of  the  British  people  what  steps  Germany  may  take 
to  increase  and  improve  its  naval  defences  except 
so  far  as  precautionary  measures  are  rendered  neces- 
sary. The  British  taxpayer  will  learn  with  relief  that 
the  reviewer  does  not  at  once  order  a  largely  ex- 
tended shipbuilding  programme,  and  is  good  enough 
to  approve  of  the  policy  of  the  Admiralty  except 
in  the  single  instance  of  a  naval  base  on  the  east 
coa.st,  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  put  in  hand  at 
once. 

LECTURING    THE    UNINSTEUCTED    MASS. 

As  might  be  expected  of  so  superior  a  person,  he 
has  a  profound  distrust  of  the  ignorant  mass  of  the 
nation,'  and  places  his  sole  reliance  in  the  expert. 
He  tells  us  :  — 

The  people  of  this  country  must  trust  the  experts  at  the 
helm,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  coiidideration  of 
the  problems  involved;  and  when  those  experts  give  evidencw 
of  under-estimating  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them 
and  of  l>eing  unable  to  bear  it  adequately,  the  solution  doe« 
not  lie  in  the  invasion  of  the  arena  by  the  armchair  critic 
and  amateur  long-shoreman,  but  in  a  change  of  experts. 

Perhaps  the  reviewer  will  kindly  oblige  by  inform- 
ing us  when  that  change  has  become  necessary. 
Otherwise  in  our  incompetent  ignorance  \N'e  might 
place  our  trust  in  the  wrong  experts.  Meanwhile 
he  loftily  informs  the  nation  that — 

It  owes  it  to  itself  as  a  democratic  and  uninstructed  mass 
to  refrain  from  interference  and  to  give  its  whole-hearted 
support  to  those  wlio  are  bearing  the  respon.^ihility  of  office, 
so  long  as  those  exiierts  can  show  that,  under  their  control, 
the  efficiency  of  the  naval  machine  is  not  only  maintained 
but  is  year  by  year  steadily  improving. 
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OUR   DAUGHTERS  AS    UNOFFICIAL   CENSORS. 

The  Future  of  the  English  Novel. 
Some  very  vigorous  protests  have  been  made 
recently  against  the  publication  of  certain  novels 
which  have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  what  is  re- 
garded as  permissible  in  British  fiction.  The 
oifenders  have  been  persons  of  comparatively  little 
importance  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  nor  have 
they  pleaded  any  moral  purpose  as  justification  of 
tlieir  misdeeds.  The  principal  plea  in  defence  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  the  necessity  of  earning  one's 
daily  bread  is  sufficient  excuse  for  poisoning  one's 
neighbour's  mind.  But  beneath  this  particular  con- 
troversy there  lies  the  whole  question  of-  the  func- 
tion which  the  British  novel  should  fill  in  the  life 
of  the  nation.  On  this  aspect  of  the  matter  there  is 
an  eminently  sane  and  well-balanced  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  July  under  the  title  of  "  The 
British  Novel  as  an  Institution." 

THE  TRADITION  OF  THE  BRITISH   NOVEL. 

The  distinctive  tradition  of  the  British  novel,  this 
writer  points  out,  is  that  it  should  be  fit  reading  for 
girl'  English  novels,  that  is  to  say,  are  written 
for  ihe  whole  community,  whereas  French  novels, 
for  -jxamp'-e,  are  avowedly  written  only  for  a  sec- 
tion '.—• 

Each  national  attitude  lias  had  its  natural  consequences. 
The  French  novelist,  working  undeterred  by  any  considera- 
tions for  th©  virginea  and  pueri,  has  established  an  average 
type  of  fiction  which  is  beyond  all  question  unsuitable  for 
the  young  girl  to  read.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  country, 
where  the  hypothesis  has  always  been  that  all  novels  snduld 
be  suitable  for  girls  to  read,  the  condition  has  been  main- 
tained so  far  as  this,  that  girls  read  practically  all  novels. 
But  whereas  in  France  there  has  resulted  a  considerable  ex- 
tension in  the  scope  of  a  novelist's  freedom  of  treatment, 
there  has  resulted  here  a  great  enlargement  of  the  lil>erty  of 
girl-readers. 

To  say  of  an  English  novel  that  it  is  bad  reading 
for  girls  is  and  always  has  been  to  condemn  it  with 
reference  to  its  own  special  type.  Its  popularity 
since  the  time  of  Richardson  has  depended  on  its 
fitness  for  the  young  person. 

THE   INFLUENCE   OF   SCOTT. 

It  was  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  says,  who  trium- 
phantly placed  the  English  novel  on  its  peculiar 
pinnacle :  — 

Scott  proved  that  novels  could  be  written  which  could  keep 
the  world  breathless  with  excitement,  and  yet  never  touch 
any  matter  that  might  bring  disturbance  to  the  most  vir- 
ginal mind.  \Vc  do  not  lielieve  that  the  English-speaking 
world  hae  ever  realised  what  it  owes  in  this  respect  to  Scott's 
personal  characteristics.  No  other  great  writer  has  ever 
been  quite  so  free  from  the  obsession  of  sex.  His  strong 
nature,  masculine  rather  than  virile  (for  "virile"  suggeste 
those  qualities  of  somewhat  brutal  passion  whicli  novelists 
increasingly  dwell  upon),  had  in  it  an  infinite  delicacy  and 
reticence  concerning  the  secret  places  of  the  soul;  and  who- 
ever reads  Sir  Walter's  "Diary"  will  realise  something  of 
his  reluctance  to  set  out  on  paper  what  he  had  so  fiercely 
felt  in  youth.  Add  to  this  natural  shyness  Scott's  astonish- 
ing modesty.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  him— and  if 
the  suggestion  had  been  made  he  would   have  indignantly 


denounced  it— that  his  prerogative  as  artist  gave  him  the 
right  to  risk  offending,  perhaps  injuring,  some  reader's  mind. 

The  acceptance  by  Dickens  and  Thackeray  ot 
the  same  standard  crystallised  the  convention  which 
has  been  observed  more  or  less  rigidly  up  to  the 
present  time.  But  this  sharp  distinction  of  aim 
w'hich  sets  the  English  novel  in  a  class  by  itself,  is 
tending  to  disappear.  Either  the  world's  opinion, 
.says  the  writer,  has  altered  as  to  what  a  girl  will  br 
better  for  reading,  or  else  the  contemporary  novelist 
in  England,  as  elsewhere,  refuses  to  consider  th«- 
probable  effect  of  what  he  or  she  writes  on  th.it 
class  of  readers. 

THE  ENGLISH  METHOD. 
As  a  typical  instance  of  the  English  novel  at  its 
fullest   development,    the   writer   in    the   Edinburgli 
takes  the  work  of  Mrs.  Gaskell.     By  a  careful  e\ 
amination  of  her  various  novels  he  shows  what  iis> 
she  was  able  to  make  of  the  material  at  her  dis 
posal  W'ithin  the  limits  of  the  British  tradition.     He 
says : — 

Let  US  compare  Mrs.  Gaskell's  method  with  that  of  a  con- 
temporary novelist.  Mrs.  Gaskell  paints  with  great  skill  the 
dawning  of  love  in  the  girl's  consciousness,  shows  it  fo8tere(< 
by  her  loneliness,  by  the  severity  of  her  employer,  and  by 
the  lovely  hour  of  June.  But  she  limits  herself  to  tell  what 
is  vital  to  her  story — practically,  what  in  a  court  of  justice 
might  be  given  as  evidence  to  indicate  the  limits  of  the  girl's 
transgression.  All  the  vivid  colours  of  such  an  idyll  as  My. 
Meredith  painted  when  he  told  the  wooing  of  Richard  Fevere"' 
and  Lucy  are  suppre.ssed ;  and  when  we  are  shown  the  lovere 
established  together  in  Wales,  there  is  the  same  avoidance  of 
all  touch  on  the  attraction  of  sex.  Mrs.  Gai^kell's  object  io 
these  chapters  is  to  make  plain  simply  the  selfish  and  limited 
nature  of  the  man's  feeling  for  his  prize. 

All  this  aspect  of  life  is  dej)icted  by  Mrs.  Gaskell 
without  disguise,  but,  says  the  writer,  as  a  wise 
mother  might  tell  it  to  her  daughters,  it  is  told  as 
part  of  a  purpose.  The  very  groundwork  of  the 
English  novel  consists  in  the  assumption  that  it  is 
not  only  natural,  but  commencJable,  for  a  young  girl 
to  fall  head  over  ears  in  love  at  her  own  discretion. 
On  that  assumption, the  fabric  of  the  institution  is 
built  up.  Therein  the  English  novelist  differs  from 
the  French,  who  is  eternally  preoccupied  with  find- 
ing in  the  strength  of  passion  an  excuse  for  conduct 
which  society  condemns. 

THE  LIMirS  OP  THE  PERMISSIBLE. 

The  writer  passes  in  review  the  reasons  which 
have  been  urged  by  novelists  of  a  later  date  for  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  the  permissible.  They  amount 
in  brief  to  this :  that  the  older  novelists  have  pretty 
well  exhausted  the  possible  material,  and  harvested 
their  clean  corn  long  ago,  so  that  nowadays  when 
novels  are  counted  by  the  ten  thousand,  authors 
are  impelled  to  search  after  unhackneyed  themes. 
The  writer  of  the  article  sums  up  the  discu.ssion  by 
-asking  a  question :  What,  he  says,  would  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell herself  do  if  she  were  living  and  writing  to-day  ? 
In  her  own  day  she  tended  rather  to  widen  than 
to  contract  the  permitted  sphere:  — 
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To-day  slie  would  enter  on  a  field  very  mucli  widened;  8l;e 
would  find,  in  fact,  lier  girl  readers  accusstomed  to  see  8uh- 
jects  handled  which  fifty  years  ago  were  ruled  out;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  would  not  still  incline  to 
enlarge  the  area  of  free  and  serious  discussion.  The  measure 
of  what  is  permissible  has  changed,  and  in  our  judgment  has 
changed  for  the  l)etter,  since  the  standard  is  now  set  by  tlie 
limits  of  what  a  well-nurtured  girl  may  be  presumed  to  hear 
without  any  loss  of  that  true  and  virginal  delicacy,  which  is 
a  thing  very  ditferent  from  enforced  ignorance.  The  young 
girl  of  to-day  does  things  and  sees  things,  say.  in  works  of 
charity,  from  which  her  forerunner  fifty  years  ago  would 
have  been  held  back;  and  to  that  extent  the  trend  of  modern 
fiction  lias  been  towards  a  wise  enlargement  of  scope 

Bur  we  may  be  absolutely  certain  of  this  much, 
he  says,  that  Mrs  Gaskell  would  never  have  written 
a  novel  which  she  Nvould  not  gladly  see  put  into  the 
hands  of  any  young  girl;  and  in  rhis  she  would  be 
loyal  to  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  institution  of 
the  British  novel. 

A   QUESTION   FOR  THE   PUBLIC. 

So  far  the  Edinburgh  reviewer.  Censorship  is  a 
difficiilt  and  delicate  task.  In-  the  past  the  British 
tradition  has  set  bounds  to  what  is  p<,  rmissible  of 
treatment  in  our  fiction,  or,  to  speak  more  accurate- 
ly, of  the  method  of  such  treatment.  The  standard 
has  been  set  by  our  daughters,  who  have  acted  as 
the  unofficial  censors  X>i  our  novels.  The  question 
which  the  public  has  to  answer  is,  Are  our  daughters 
to  continue  to  fill  this  post  in  the  future,  or  is  the 
British  novel  to  break  away  from  its  distinctive 
traditions,  and  by  adopting  a  laxer  interpretation 
of  the  permissible,  as  a  natural  consequence  de- 
liberately contract  the  class  of  readers  to  whom 
the  novel  makes  its  appeal  ? 


BRITAIN'S   DUTY   IN    INDIA. 

An  Opportunist  Policy. 

A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  discussing  the 
question  of  Indian  Poverty  and  Discontent,  main- 
tains that  for  immediate  remedies  the  situation  re- 
quires nothing  more  than  that  the  State  should  dis- 
charge its  elementary  duties  of  maintaining  the 
public  peace,  securing  the  liberty  of  individuals, 
checking  the  display  of  illegal  sedition  in  the  press 
and  on  the  platform,  and  above  all  protecting 
schoolboys  against  infection.  Nevertheless  he 
says : — • 

It  proceeds  from  our  responsibilities  to  the  country  that 
we  should  ict  lilierally  as  well  as  efficiently,  and  that  we 
should  concern  ourselves  not  only  with  present  well-being. 
but  with  future  development,  not  ehrinkin?  from  reform.s 
because  they  may  have  awkward  consequences  for  us.  or  de- 
spairing of  them  because  their  ultimate  effect  cannot  be 
clearly  foreseen.  Only  let  it  be  remembered  that,  in  this 
uncertainty  as  to  the  eventful  outcome  of  our  guardianship. 
we  cannot  exi>ect  to  discern  our  course  far  ahead  by  the 
light  of  general  principles  of  policy,  and  mus.t  be  content  to 
feel  our  way  step  by  step  as  the  exisencies  of  the  day  dis- 
close themselves.  Indian  policy  must  be  opportunist;  and 
for  this  reason  it  can  afford  but  limited  inteiost  to  the 
genera)   public. 


NATIVE   MEMBERS  OP  THE   VXCEROYS   COUNCIL. 

He  makes  two  suggestions  beyond  the  reforms 
already  outlined  by  Mr.  Morley,  which  he  approves 
of  on  the  whole.  When  offices  hitherto  occupied  by 
Englishmen  are  thrown  open  to  natives  the  emolu- 
ments attached  to  the  office,  he  urges,  should  not  o.- 
reduced.  To  do  so  is  to  give  a  .sting  to  a  measure 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  conciliate.  He  would 
also  add  two  native  members  to  the  Vicerov's  Kxc 
cutive  Council  :  — 

It  is  likely  enough  that  a  native  element  would  not  add  to 
tlie  efficiency  of  the  Council,  and  that  in  certain  circuiii 
stances  it  might  indeed  be  embarrassing,  as,  for  instance, 
by  the  divulging  of  confidential  information.  But  the  feel- 
ings of  the  governed  are  but  partially  conciliated  by  the 
efficiency  of  the  Government;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  admission  of  natives  to  the  liighe«»t  Council  in  the 
land  would  identify  tie  Government  more  closely  with  the 
lieople.  and  would  definitely  answer  the  complaint  that 
natives  of  the  country,  while  permitted  to  administer,  are 
not  allowed  to  govern. 

THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  IMPERIAL  CUPBOARD. 

In  the  Economic  Review  Mr.  F.  Beauclerk  writes 
on  Free  Trade  in  India,  which' he  describes  as  the 
skeleton  in  the  Imperial  cupboard.  He  tjakes  an 
entirely  different  view  to  the  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
who  denies  that  British  rule  has  impoverished  India. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  he  says,  agriculture  was 
not  the  sole  industry  of  India.  '1  he  work  of  Indian 
craftsmen  was  famous  and  much  sought  after.  They 
produced  muslins,  crapes,  silks,  calicoes,  embroid- 
eries, carpets  and  art  metal  work.  For  t^vo  hundred 
years  the  East  India  Company  did  not  destroy 
town  and  village  crafts,  but  since  India  came  under 
our  direct  government  she  has  been  deprived  of  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  lucrative,  and  the  most 
educational  of  her  occupations.  The  delicate  work- 
manship and  quaint  fancies  which  the  old  Company 
made  its  business  and  pleasure  to  foster  ceased  to 
be  considered  of  any  consequence.  The  old  handi- 
crafts are  gone,  the  artistic  craftsmen  of  the  towns 
as  well  as  the  petty  artisans  of  the  villages  are  lost 
to  production,  and  nothing  has  come  in  their  place. 
Their  output  is  suppfied  by  imports  from  England. 
Agriculture,  always  the  chief  indu.str)-,  has  become 
the  sole  one.  There  is  not  an  iron  mine  in  all 
India,  not  a  retort,  not  a  rolling-mill,  not  a  foundry. 
No  rails  are  made,  no  bolts,  no  screws,  no  nails. 
With  exceptions  not  worth  mentioning  not  a  factor) 
furnace  has  been  set  alight  by  British  enterprise, 
because  the  product  cannot  pay  without  tariff  pro- 
tection. "  Art  is  dead  in  India."  .\gricultural 
congestion  has  been  made  acute  by  British  rule 
sending  the  industral  castes  to  till  the  fields,  and 
bv  the  number  of  lives  which  the  Fax  Britannica 
has  preserved.  He  laijients  that  British  constituen- 
cies fail  to  recognise  that  under  a  too  exclusively 
agricultural  regime  India  is  becoming  a  vast  work- 
house for  the  relief  of  famine.  They  do  not  see 
that  an  unemployed  people  and  a  starving  people  is, 
as  a  natural  sequence,  a  seditious  people. 
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WHAT  INDIANS  MIGHT  DO  fXJR  INDIA. 
"  Industry,  not  agitation,  required,"  is  the  keynote 
of  several  articles  in  the  Indian  reviews  affording 
welcome  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  direct  native 
energy  into  channels  of  practical  work.  Workers, 
not  martyrs,  are  what  India  needs  at  the  present 
moment,  one  writer  declares,  and  his  views  are 
shared  by  many  other  writers,  who  discuss  India's 
future  in  the  light  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
country.  The  Editor  of  the  Indian  World,  Mr. 
(Chandra  Ray,  passes  summary  judgment  on  the 
excellences  and  defects  of  Young  India.  The 
Indian,  he  says,  .  excels  in  civic  and  legislative 
activity,  and  is  a  journalist  equal  to  any.  Ihit  he 
lacks  the  power  of  political  organisation.  He  is 
incapable  of  the  organised  revolt  which  the  Anglo- 
Indian  panic-mongers  imputed  to  him.  In  the 
t,\-onomic  sphere  the  writer  is  remarkably  frank.  He 
says :  — 

In  neglecting  tlie  economic  development  of  the  country,  in 
not  pushing  forward  the  era  of  capitalism  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  industries,  the  educated  Indian  has  himself  heen  the 
h'reateet  sinner.  In  ninety  cases  out  of  one  hundred  lie  has 
Kone  to  seek  his  fortune  through  the  doors  of  the  professions 
that  the  English  liave  opened  out  in  this  country,  leaving  all 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprise  to  the  care  of  the 
ignorant  banian  or  the  unenlightened  maliajan. 

A  REAL  PROGRESS. 
For  this  situation  the  educated  Indian  is  more  to 
blame,  he  sa\s,  t1ian  his  nuich-maligned  Government. 
In  domestic  and  social  idea.s,  he  allows,   India  has 
ni.ide  considerable  advance:  — 

Suttee  and  Thuggee  have  "iieen  suppressed,  and  infanticide 
and  human  sacrifices  at  the  altar  of  gods  have  been  put 
down  with  an  iron  hand.  Monogamy  has  practically  re- 
placed the  barbarous  custom  of  polygamy  throughout  the 
country;  the  marriage  of  infants  and  children  is  universally 
condemned;  the  re-marriagc  of  girl-widows  is  l)ecoming 
more  and  more  popular  with  the  process  of  time.  The  edu- 
cation of  women  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  an  unpardon- 
able sin,  and  the  idea  of  reserving  the  fairer  sex  for  the 
"savoury  omelette  and  the  luscious  huhra  '  has  J>een  given 
up  in  many  an  Indian  home.  Increasing  attention  is  being 
paid  to  temperance  and  moral  purity  and  to  the  suppression 
of  the  social  evil.  A  wing  of  the  reform  party  have  gone  bo 
tar  as  even  to  introduce  inter-dining  and  inter-marriage 
among  all  the  different  classes  and  creeds  of  India  and  to 
condemn  all  manner  of  vulgar  talk  and  coarse  jest. 

He  declares  that  the  most  noticeable  povertv  of 
lufhan  intellect  is  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of 
p.)litics  and  economics.  Thi.s,  he  declares,  is  a 
lamentable  intellectual  output.  Mr,  H.  H.  Ghosh 
urges  that  industrial  progress  may  be  secured  without 
resort  to  the  perils  of  capitalism  by  further  develop- 
ment of  the  co-operative  system,  which  has  been  the 
glory  of  Indian  village  life.  He,  too,  has  plain 
words  for  his  countrymen.    He  says:  — 

It  is  really  tlie  want  of  confidence  in  the  business  ability  of 
the  Indian  that  deters  tlie  people  from  supporting  schemes 
undertaken  by  their  countrymen,  for  it  is  significant  tliat 
.syndicates  floated  either  by  Europeans  or  in  which  Euro- 
peans joined  were  over-subscribed,  but  tliose  started  by  In- 
dians found  tardy  support  In  tlie  ab-sence,  therefore,  of 
mutual  trust  among  the  people,  industries  will  not  be  built 
up  rapidly  unless  we  co-operate  with  Europeans. 


•NOT   MARTYRS,    HLT    WOKKKKS. 

In  Ecisi  and  JVest  an  Indian  thinker  tells  how  t  » 
remove  the  unrest  in  India.  He  bids  his  fellow- 
countrymen  put  their  own  house  in  order.  He  urges 
Kuropeans  to  cultivate  the  pe(jple  of  India  more 
than  tliey  do,  for,  he  says,  "  the  task  of  governing 
India  i.s  not  so  diffi<-ult  as  is  generally  imagined. 
Tile  people  appreciate  British  rule.  With  a  little 
more  consideration  for  their  ways  of  thought,  a 
little  more  friendly  intercourse  with  them,  the  task 
of  government  would  be  much  lightened."  He 
shrewdly  observes: — • 

We  do  not  require  martyrs  but  workers,  and  if  a  fc 
young  men  of  education  and  energy,  instead  of  (;f1erin.r  rn  nc 
martyrs  at  public  meetings,  were,  like  the  Naishtliika  Hrali- 
macliarins  of  old,  to  work,  some  in  tlie  cause  of  education, 
some  in  that  of  social  reform,  some  in  the  service  of  reli- 
gion, and  some  in  the  improvement  of  the  arte  and  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  tlie  cause  of  Indian  progress  would  re 
ceive  an  impetus  which  would  soon  fit  ue  for  the  work  oi 
self-government. 

OUTDO    FOREIGN    IMl'GRTS. 

The  same  practical  turn  of  mind  appears  in  Raja 
I".  Singh's  i)aper  in  East  and  JVcst  on  the  Swadeshi 
movt:ment.  He  says  that  Indians  are  overcrowding 
the  Government  and  jirixate  service  as  well  as 
other  professions,  but  leave  the  field  of  commercial 
development  almost  untouche<l.  He  advocates 
positive,  not  negative,  Swadeshi.  He  suggests  the 
formation  of  societies  to  award  liberal  scholarships 
t(j  enable  our  intelligent  men  to  travel  in  foreign 
countries  and  derive  industrial  inspiration  from 
them,  "and  on  their  return  to  India  we  should 
not  be  carried  away  by  an\  caste  scruples."  The 
time  has  come  when  ''  our  aspirations  should  not  be 
to  distinguish  ourselves  as  Brahmins,  Kshatriyas, 
etc.,  but  as  indi\iduals  in  whom  the  ideal  of  the 
four  castes  stand  blended  into  one." 


THE  REAL  RULER  OF  KOREA: 

Ihe   Marquks   I  TO. 

The  abdication  of  the  Emperor  of  Korea  has  once 
more  directed  tlie  e)es  of  the  world  upon  the  Mar- 
quis Ito,  the  Japanese  Mini.ster  Resident  at  Seoul, 
and  for  the  past  ei^jhteen  months  the  power  behind 
the  Korean  throne.  In  CassclTs  Magazine  for 
August  Mr.  V.  A.  McKenzie  describes  this  remark- 
able man  as  he  saw  him  in  Korea  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Greate.st  Man  in  Japan."  "  I  am  standing 
half-way  between  my  countrymen,'  he  told  Mr. 
McKenzie, ''  and  the  people  of  Korea,  trying  to  bring 
them  both  together."  It  has  been  a  difficult  post  to 
fill.  He  has  had  to  fight  against  the  exacting  de- 
mands of  his  people,  and  he  has  not  always  been 
ably  assisted  in  his  task  of  absorbing  a  weaker 
nation  and  its  territories  in  the  least  bellicose 
fashion.  By  the  younger  men  of  Japan  to-day  he  is 
looked  upon  as  somewhat  of  a  brake  upon  the  wheel 
of  their  ambitions,  for  he  looks  not  alone  to  victories 
and  successful  expansion,  but  to  the  manifold  diffi- 
culties that  the  future  mav  hold. 
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THE  GREATEST  MAN  IN  THE  PAK  EAST. 

Mr.  McKcnzie,  (asting  about  for  a  romparison 
that  will  makr  Marquis  Ito's  positif)n  inte-IligibU-  to 
Kiiglish    readers,  says: 

The  Marquis  Ito  i&  tlie  maker  of  modern  Japan  and  tlie 
ijreatest,  man  in  the  Far  East.  His  intellectual  dominanre 
can  only  l)e  compared  witli  the  i>osition  of  Gladstone  in  the 
la.^t  few  years  of  his  life.  Ito  is  abundantly  oritici.-^ed  by  his 
own  countrymen,  as  Gladstone  wa.s.  Many  of  his  old  fol- 
lowers reg:ard  themselves  as  now  beyond  him,  as  some  of 
Gladstones  followers  did  with  the  Englisii  leader.  And  yet 
the  man  himself  .stands  forth,  the  one  great  figure,  the 
preacher  of  caution  in  progress,  and  yet  of  war  against  re- 
action—the man  who  is  bold  enough  to  tell  his  ambitions 
nationals  that  the.  policy  of  expansion  has  duties  as  well  as 
desires.  Ito  will  die  with  a  knife  between  his  shoulder 
blades,  a  knife  driven  Home  by  liis  own  countrymen,"  is  a 
forecast  I  heard  more  than  once.  No  higher  tribute  could 
1)«  paid  to  his  courage  in  i'esisting  popular  tumult.  The  one 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two  men  is  that  Glad- 
stone was  essentially  and  profoundly  religiou.s.  To  Ito,  reli- 
gion is  largely  a  matter  of  political  expediency.  He  i.s  re- 
puted to  have  recommended  some  years  ago  tliat  JapaJi 
should  become  Christian,  because  Christianity  would  give 
her  a  better  standing  with  Western  nations. 

A   PEN   PORTRAIT. 

A  vivid  little  peu-portrait,  sketched  as  Mr. 
McKenzie  sat  talking  with  him  in  a  Japanese  rail- 
way carriage,  brings  the  man  clearK  before  us:^ — 

The  broad.  <-ap;Hious  forehead,  the  large  ear,=?,  tl'-a  teeth 
blackened  with  much  smoking,  tlie  inoustaclie  aiul  goatee 
beard  trimmeil  with  silver,  and  tlie  well-brusi  ed  hair  wer-s 
all  tlie  framework  for  a  pair  of  luminous,  kindly,  piercing 
eyes,  that  seemed  to  read  one  throuMh  and  ttirough.  The 
thickset  body  proclaimed  that  physical  vigoui-  oi  tlo  man 
which  is  to-day  almost  a  proverb  in  Japan.  Jto  at  sixty 
could  do  more  than  three  young  men  at  twenty,"  your. Jap- 
anese neighbour  will  tell  you.  And  when  he  began  to  talk, 
one  appreciated  the  fact  that  here  was  a  son  of  Nippon  wlio 
had  apparently  thrown  off  Oriental  habits  of  thought.  There 
was  a  frankness,  an  openness,  and  an  air  of  confidence  about 
his  conversation  that  could  not  fail  to  entrance  one.  As  he 
puffed,' steadily  away  at  his  strong  cigar,  he  talked  about 
many  things.  He  apologised  for  his  English,  but  there  was? 
little  need,  tor  his  .speech  made  clear  every  idea  that  he 
wanted  to  drive  home. 


The   Other   World  of   the   Early   Celts. 

The  development  of  the  idea  of  Hades  in  Celtic 
literature  is  the  subject  of  a  very  beautiful  studv  b\ 
Miss  Eleanor  Hull  in  Folk-Lore.  She  strongly  ob- 
jects to  the  idea  that  the  Celts  were  oppressed  by 
the  perpetual  sense  of  a  surrounding  world  of  death 
and  gloom  from  which  thev  came  and  to  which  they 
nuist  return.  Everywhere  in  Irish  as  in  Welsh 
legend,  she  say.s,  we  find  the  same  description  of 
the  other  world  as  one  of  unfailing  brightness,  of 
inexhaustible  joys,  where  death,  disease  and  want 
are  alike  unknown,  and  where  no  man  notices  the 
lapse  of  time  :  — 

The  same  blissful  conceptions  are  found  in  every  story  of 
the  unseen  world.  The  happy,  careless  nature  of  the  Celt, 
l)roiie  to  optimism,  and  always  determined  to  believe  the  best 
rather  than  to  fear  the  worst,  conjured  up  for  himself  a 
radiant  land  where  all  that  he  loved  best  in  life  was  to  he  re- 
produced and  multiplied.    Everlasting  youth,  brave  men  and 


lovely  women,  music,  drinking  and  pastime.- 
found  there,  and  as  warfare  and  blood-slicddint'  wtie  e-sen 
tial  to  happiness  in  the  earthly  life,  they  are  at  times  re- 
produced in  the  other  world,  and  tlie  happy  mortal  is  called 
uiMjn  to  take  part  in  them.  He  is  tempted  away  by  a  fair 
maiden,  ustially  by  means  of  a  wondrous  apjile  of  every 
flavour,  and  which,  however  mucii  it  was  partaken  of.  never 
grew  le.ss,  or  by  a  magic  branch  that  played  melodious  music, 
and  whose  call  was  irreei.Htible. 

Thi.s,  sa\s  the  writer,  is  the  e.ssential  distinction 
of  the  pagiui  dreams.  The  influence  of  Christian 
thought  shows  itse!f  in  tuning  down  the  jo\(iusness 
into  a  minor  key.  There  are  added  the  peiwl  foil 
of  hell  and  the  spiritual  jo\s  nf  hciven. 


THE    FOOD   OF   THE    POOR. 

"Tell  me  what  you  eat  and  I  will  tell  yuu  what 
\ou  are,"  wrote  Hrillat  Savarin.  The  food  of  the 
savage,  says  Dr.  Regnault,  who  contributes  an  article 
on  the  Food  of  the  Poor  to  the  first  July  number  of 
La  Revue,  is  as  coarse  as  his  physique,  hut  civilised 
people,  like  the  savage  races,  often  reject  the  best 
food  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the)  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  it  from  childhood.  We  have 
only  to  remtmber  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  the 
potato  introduced ;  it  took  years  to  induce  the  poor 
to  eat  horseflesh  (in  France) ;  and  to-day  the  poor 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  vegetable 
butter,  which  is  described  as  economical,  eas\  to 
digest,   and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

THE    FIRST   SOUP   KI'iOHEN. 

Much  food  is  wasted,  because  the  poor  despisi- 
it  or  do  not  know  how  to  utilise  it.  In  1840  Madam'/ 
R^obert  conceived  the  idea  of  providing  the  poor  of 
Pans  with  a  meal  of  vegetable  soup,  a  slice  of 
boiled  meat,  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a  glass  of  wine 
for  ff>ur  sous.  The  idea  was  soon  taken  up  by 
other  philanthropists,  and  the  free  distribution  of 
soup  in  large  cities  has  been  continued  tt)  the  present 
day.  But  these  institutions  have  not  learnt  much 
in  the  meantime,  except  that  machines  and  utensils 
have  been  introduced,  making  it  pt).ssible  to  utilise- 
many  substances  hitherto  rejected  by  transforming 
them  into  soup  which  can  be  easily  assimilated. 
There  is  always  the  same  routine  as  to  menu.  The 
cheapest  and  most  nutritive  cereals,  such  as  rice,  ar.- 
not  ustd.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  m- 
stitutions,  for  prejudice  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
coimt.  Innovations  are  apt  to  be  badl\  received  by 
such  a  clientele  as  soup  kitchens  have  to  cater  for. 
HOW   SOYER   FARED   IN    IRELAND. 

Dr.  Regnault  recalls  the  case  of  Soyer,  the  famous, 
cook,  who  declared  he  had  discovered  a  way  tii 
fight  the  famine  in  Ireland.  He  went  to  Dublin, 
and  prepared  a  number  of  vegetable  soups  which 
were  found  perfect.  Soon  kitchens  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  soup  were  established,  and  every  day  might 
be  witnessed  processions  of  .starving  people  to  these 
institutions.  All  went  well  till  Soyer  had  the  u'l- 
happv   idea   to   publish    a   pamphlet   explaining    his 
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system,  and  when  it  was  discovered  that  little  or 
no  meat  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  soups, 
the  newspapers  protested,  declaring  that  such  food 
could  have  no  nutritive  value  and  would  only  cause 
disease.  England,  they  said,  had  invented  this  food 
to  pacify  Ireland  by  thus  getting  rid  of  the  many 
turbulent  spirits  whose  existence  was  an  unceasing 
cause  of  anxiety,  and  Soyer  had  to  make  his  escape 
from  the  country  to  avoid  being  lynched. 

DIETETIOa  AS  A  TNIVERSITY  SUBJECT. 

Lissalle  once  observed  that  the  social  question  is, 
tirst  of  all,  a  question  of  the  stomach.  The  super- 
ticial  observer  concludes  that  the  working  man  lives 
Weil  because  on  pay-day  his  wife  spends  most 
of  his  money  on  the  most  expensive  foods.  But  sup- 
posing the  working  classes  know  how  to  buy  and  to 
cook,  there  remains  the  all-important  physiological 
side  of  the  question.  Food  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  the  work  to  he  performed  and  the  climate  and 
the  season.  Workmen  performing  hard  phvsical 
labour  usually  eat  too  much  meat  and  too  little 
vegetable  food,  and  they  drink  enormous  quantities 
of  alcoholic  drinks.  Sedentary  workers  also  eat  too 
much  meat  and  too  little  of  fresh  vegetables.  They 
should  not  drink  wine,  but  plenty  of  pure  water. 
Women  workers  eat  too  many  things  which  are  not 
nutritious,  and  rhey  are  badly  nourished.  Sedentary 
workers  alone  have  a  meal  before  starting  work. 
Much  persuasion  will  be  required  to  correct  all 
these  errors  of  diet,  but  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
by  means  of  lectures,  pamphlets,  etc. ;  and,  con- 
chides  Dr.  Regnault,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Peoples 
Universities  to  teach  the  working  classes  what  to 
eat  and  how  to  buy  and  cook. 

THE  ANTHROPOLOGY   OF  THE  POOR. 

In  the  second^  July  numl)er  of  La  Revue  Pro- 
fe.ssor  Alfredo .  Xiceforo  gives  us  an  outline  of  the 
new  science  which  he  has  created,  namely,  the  An- 
thropology of  the  Poor.  He  considers  the  two, 
chis.ses,  the  poor  and  the  well-to-do,  from  the  phvsi- 
cal, physinlogiral,  mental,  psychological,  eth'no- 
gr.i])hical,  and  other  standpoijits,  and  is  obliged  tn 
admit  the  physical  and  mental  inferiority  of  ih» 
poor;  but  he  says  many  of  the  drawbacks  from 
which  the  poor  suffer  are  the  result  and  not  the 
<'ause  of  external  conditions  and  surroundings. 
Professor  Xiceforo  has  studied  the  poor  rather  than 
p:iverty  and  misery  in  the  abstract. 


You  are  etnnding;  on  tlie  stage  apparently  quite  well  and  in 
your  right  mind,  when  suddenly  you  feel  as  if  your  tongue 
had  been  dislocated  and  were  lying  powerlees  in  your 
mouth.  Cold  shivers  begin  to  creep  downwards  from  the 
nape  of  your  neck  and  all  up  you  at  the  same  time  until  they 
eeem  to  meet  in  the  small  of  your  back.  About  this  time  you 
feel  as  if  a  centipede,  all  of  whose  feet  liave  geen  carefully 
iced,  lias  l>egun  to  run  about  in  the  roots  of  your  hair.  Tlie 
next  agreeable  sensation  is  the  breaking  out  of  a  cold  sweat 
all  over.  Then  you  are  certain  that  someone  has  cut  the 
muscles  at  the  back  of  j-our  knees.  Your  mouth  ))egiu9  to 
open  slowly,  without  giving  utterance  to  a  single  sound,  and 
your  eyes  seem  inclined  to  jump  out  of  your  head  over  the 
footlights.  At  this  point  it  is  as  well  to  get  off  the  stage  a^ 
quickly  as  you  can,  for  you  are  far  l)eyond  human  help. 

Whether  everybody  suffers  in  this  way  she  does 
not  know,  but  it  exactly  describes  the  torture  she 
went  through.  Even  now  she  is  not  entirely  free 
from  this  infliction.     She  says:  — 

In  later  years  I  have  not  suffered  from  the  feardome 
malady,  but  even  now,  after  fifty  years  of  stage  life,  I  never 
play  a  new  part  without  being  overcome  by  a  terrible  ner- 
vousness and  a  torturing  dread  of  forgetting  my  lines.  Every 
nerve  in  my  body  seems  to  be  dancing  an  independent  jig  on 
its  own  account. 


WH\T  STAGE-FRIGHT   FEELS   LIKE. 

Idlen  Terry,  in  the  course  of  the  recollections 
*>f  her  childhood,  which  are  appearing  in  McCIure's 
Magazine,  has  some  interesting  things  to  say  about 
stagt'-fright  There  is  nothing  else  like  it'  in  the 
wctrld,  she  savs  :  — 


TREASURES   OF   DIALECT. 

The  "  English  Dialect  Dictionar>' "  leads  the 
Quarterly  Review  into  a  fascinating  study  of  the 
variety  of  English  speech.  Every  paragraph  is  full 
of  delightful  detail.     One  sample  may  be  given:  — 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  dialects  as  a  whole  is  tlie  pre- 
valence of  rhyming  and  alliterative  compounds.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  choice  amongst  so  many,  but  the  following  ex- 
amples are  fairly  representatiive  ■:— argie-bargie,  or  argle- 
bargle.  "to  argue,  bandy  words  ";  chim-cham.  "  to  talk  in  a 
long-winded    style,    to    beat    about    the    bush";     easy-osie. 

easy-going";  flim-flam,  "idle  talk,  nonsense";  giddle- 
gaddle,  "  a  contrivance  used  instead  of  a  stile  or  gate,"  an 
effective  bar  to  cattle  and  a  trial  to  "stout  persons";  giff- 
gaff,  "  mutual  obligation,  reciprocity,"  especially  current  in 
the  proverb  "  giff-gaff  makes  good  friends  "—this  word  is 
found  as  far  back  as  the  year  1549  in  one  of  Latimer's  ser- 
mons: '  Giffe  gaffe  was  a  good  fellow,  this  gyffe  gaffe  led 
them  clene  from  Justice";  hatr.-sam,  "irregularity,  con- 
fusedly ';  hanc-hum-scranshum,  "bewilderment,  confusion"; 
iiavey-cavey,  "unsteady,  trembling  in  the  balance";  holus- 
bolus,  "completely,  all  at  once";  kim-kam,  "awry  ;  miff- 
maff,  "nonsense";  ming-mang,  "confusion,  disorder"; 
nibby-gibby,  "a  narrow  escape.";  rory-tory,  "loud,  noisy," 
also  "gaudy";  tacky-lacky,  "a  drudge,  a  person  at  every- 
one's beck  and  call." 

A  paragraph  of  similes  is  given  :  — 

e.g..  as  busy  as  a  cat  in  pattens,  said  when  anyone  i<<  oeed- 
lessly  busy  about  trifles;  as  deaf  as  a  haddock;  as  f.it<t  as  a 
midge  in  a  treacle-pot;  as  happy  as  little  pigs  in  new  straw; 
as  hungry  as  a  June  crow;  as  lonely  as  a  steg  (a  gander)  in 
sitting-time,  said  of  a  bachelor  living  by  himself;  lost  llkfl 
a  lop  (a  fleai  in  a  barn,  said  of  a  man  who  lives  in  a  liouse 
too  big  for  him;  as  slender  in  the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the 
waist,  said  of  a  very  stout  person;  as  slick  as  a  oont — '.*.,  as 
smooth  as  a  mole;  as  wakken  as  a  witterick— i.'.,  as  lively  as 
a  weasel;  as  wet  a.s  a  drowned  kitten. 
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SAL'L   AMONG   THE    PROPHETS. 

The  •'  Quarterly  "  Prefers  Socialism  1 

The  land  policy  of  the  Government  is  the  subject 
of  very  vigorous  censure  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
This  is  what  might  be  expected.  But  whoever  would 
have  anticipated  that  the  Quarterly  Review,  the 
supremelv  respectable  organ  of  the  Conservative 
propertied  classes  of  this  land  of  concentrated  capi- 
tal, would  have  closed  with  a  pronouncement  like 
;this:  — 

The  truth  is  tbat  the  only  equitable  method  of  taking  the 
vunearned  increment  iu  the  value  of  land  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage, while  submitting  to  not  a  little  decrement,  is  that 
of  buying  out  all  owners  at  a  fair  valuation  for  the  na- 
^tionalieation  and  mnuicipalisation  ot  the  land;  and  a  similar 
statement  would  apply  to  the  Government's  plans  for  the 
multiplication  of  small  holdings  and  allotments.  For  either 
of  these  tremendous  operations  the  country  is  certainly  not 
prcpai'ed;  and  the  Government  have  not  the  courage  to  pro- 
pose either  of  them.  So  far,  however,  as  owners  of  land  and 
other  property  are  com>erned,  almost  any  bold  measure  of 
Socialism  would  be  less  harassing  and  oppressive  than  the 
annual  crop  of  semi-socialistic  measures  which  lias  been  the 
characteristic  feature  of  recent  legislation,  particularly  that 
of  .th«  present  Government. 

When  the  Quarterly  Review  describes  the  nation- 
alisation or  municipalisation  of  the  land  as  the  only 
equitable  method  of  taking  the  unearned  increment 
fur  the  public  advantage,  we  are  distinctly  getting 
along.  When,  too,  it  declares  that  property  holders 
N\  ould  prefer  almost  any  bold  measure  of  Socialism 
to  legislation  now  in  process,  we  have  a  pronounce- 
ment as  startling  in  its  way  as  the  result  of  the  Colne 
Vallev  election. 


THE   APARTMENT   HOUSE    UP  TO   DATE. 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  New  York  Architectural 
Record  Professor  Otto  Fick,  of  Copenhagen,  de- 
r;;:ribes  his  invention  of  a  new  mode  of  living. 

In  Professor  Pick's  apartment  house  the  kitchen 
is  omitted  in  each  flat,  since  the  food  is  delivered 
from  the  central  kitchen  of  the  building  by  means 
of  electric  dum-waiters.  Under  the  present  system 
how  impractical  is  the  preparation  of  the  meals  in 
a  house  with,  for  instance,  thirty  families !  Thirty 
conks,  with  thirty  gas-ranges  and  numberless  uten- 
•^i "s,   are   preparing   numberless   dishes,     and    after- 

ards  come  thirty  attacks  of  dish-washing. 


lUit  the  economic  d-Spc  i  I  I'l'ofesswjr  1  ii  k  .-, 
house  does  not  begin  with  the  daily  meal.s.  In  the 
first  place,  he  would  like  to  change  the  present  hos- 
tile relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  to 
accomplish  this  he  suggests  that  the  tenants  shall 
take  over  part  of  the  mortgage  on  the  property,  the 
mortgage  share  to  be  held  by  the  tenant  only  a» 
long  as  he  occupies  a  flat  in  the  house.  Under  this 
svstem  it  is  expected  the  tenants  will  not  consider 
their  apartments  temporary  abodes.  They  are  to 
feel  like  partners  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  pro- 
prietor is  a'so  to  receive  a  greater  revenue  from  his 
property  than  he  does  at  present.  In  addition  to 
co-operative  financing,  it  is  suggested  there  should 
be  co-operative  planning  and  building  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  house  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
tenants. 


THE   NEXT  STEP  TOWARDS    HOME   RULE. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  while  rejoicing  over  the 
disastrous  issue  of  the  successive  Home  Rule  Bills, 
and  in  what  it  believed  to  be  the  growth,  irrespec- 
tive of  party,  of  Unioni.st  principles,  puts  fonvard 
what  is  essentially  a  Home  Rule  proposal.  It 
says :  — 

Supposing  a  suggestion  were  made  to  "  amend  the  provision 
for  the  Government  of  Scotland,"  and  Parliament  were  to 
take  the  matter  up,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  Scotch  menil)ers 
all  standing  aloof  whil-st  a  measure  entirely  framed  by  Yam- 
lishmen  in  order  to  satisfy  Scottish  aspirations  and  carry 
out  Scottish  ideas  was  placed  before  the  House  of  Commons? 
In  the  framing  and  advocacy  of  such  a  measure  Scotciimen 
would,  of  course,  take  the  leading  part  with  a  full  sense  of 
the  responsibility  they  were  incurring.  For  our  part  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  Ije  different  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 
Irish  Nationalists  have  all  the  rights  and  all  the  privileges 
of  other  members  of  Parliament.  Ireland  is  pre))03terously 
over-represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  party  is 
rich  in  parliamentary  ability  and  parliamentary  exi>erience. 
Surely  it  is  their  business  in  co-operation  with  Hritish  mem- 
bers who  may  as:ree  with  them  to  frame  their  own  scheme,  to 
table  the-r  own  Bill,  and  to  take  in  the  face  of  the  Irish  and 
the  British  public  the  full  responsibility  for  their  proposals h 

The  recent  attempt  of  the  Liberals  to  satisfy 
Irish  desires  having  failed, 

surely  the  time  ha.s  arrived  When  English  Lilieral  statesmen 
may  in  perfect  fairness  decline  to  make  another  attempt, 
and  may  invite  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  friends,  assisted  if  they 
wish  it  by  a  Nationalist  Convention,  to  put  forwanl  their 
own  scheme,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  on  their  own 
responsibility  for  the  judgment  of  PariianWnt  and  of  the 
people  of  the  Three  Kingdoms. 


Ri-iiiu-   of    Jtcricii.-',    I/IO/OT. 
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THE    AMERICAN    REVIEW   OF    REVIEWS. 

Tin'  Au<iii-1  iuiiiil)i'i  ci|)rn~  witli  a  vcvy  coin])!-*'!!,  ii- 
v|\c  ami  iiia<'crl\-  ^in\"i'\  of  rlir  altaiis  ol  tlu'  [)la:ii-i. 
of  a  kiinl  l(j  wliicli  tln-i'i'  i-  inMilialjly  no  i)ai-aMcl  in 
i'ltluT  heini.splierc.  Dr.  .'-^liaw  »'xi>«'C'ts  tliat  tlic  tatc  ot 
tlu<  Mayor  Sohmitz  ot  San  Francisco.  \\]\o  lias  beeJi 
sent  to  pnol  for  ti\  f  ytais.  uill  conviiu-c  Japan  iliat 
tli(<  action  of  the  School  Boai'd  under  l:i-  iNlayoialty 
do(->  not  rt  prc-cin  Aincricaii  opinion.  Ho  distnisKcs 
tlio  hahlilo  aKout  po-^^ihlr  war  with  contonipt.  .\1  thi 
^aino  tinif  ho  say^  that  under  o.xrstinji  treat:  >  .\n!orica 
iias  a  right  to  exciuch'  coolie  labour,  and  the  .Ja[)an:^e 
to  excludi'  American  labour  beyond  the  old  s;)-called 
treaty  port>."  The  Japanese  exercise  rhi^  right,  and 
tht<  Japanese  (Jovernnient  does  not  issue  any  pa,ssport>i 
to  labourers  destined  to  the  American  niaini.unl.  B;)tli 
couiiti'ies  ari  agreed  not  to  import  lal)onrors  in  ■num- 
bers sufficient  to  canse  ti-onble.  'Tilu'  .Ainoncan  floot 
goes  to  the  Pacific  niertdy  for  necessary  ex'rci^e  ami 
local  training.  In  .sjjito  of  what  ha-  been  -aid  ah,jin 
rlie  HagU(»  Confei-ence.  Dr.  Shaw  is  con\'inced  that  it  is 
clearly  a  wis(»  policy  and  a  pacific  one  f;)r  th  ■  I'nited 
State-  to  keej)  its  na\y  l)ot-|i  largo  and  highly  efficient. 
'I  he  intere-1  ot  the  spocial  articlv-  is  picdomin  ant  1  \ 
economic.  'j'he  |)laco  that  the  railroad  occupi;-  in 
the  life  ot  till-  State-  is  icpresonted  hy  throe  in'^eresf - 
in<i  papers.  .Mr.  Ireton  deals  with  the  legislators  and 
the  railroatls.  Mi-.  Hat-on  -Ivetclie-  the  caieer  of 
Clharles  S.  Mellon,  the  organi-er  of  railrojol-,  ami  the 
traiisfoi-iner  of  th  •  railway  ma]).  Lewi-  V.  H.  Kico- 
man  give-  a  very  gra|>hic  and  freely  illu.-tratel  ao- 
couiit  of  railroad-  and  railroad-l)iiilding  in  .*-<onth  Am- 
erica: a  railiway  that  cros-os  rhe  Ande-  i-  esper-i;illy 
prominent. 

THE   NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

Mark  Twain  is  more  promiruMitly  than  e\er  the  chief 
f«'aturo  of  the  issue  for  ,Tidy  ."rtih.  Mr.  T.  S.  Mosby 
discu--es  the  problem  of  child  idleness,  and  insists  tbat 
rl  o  chill]  should  he  taught  I  i  work,  though,  of  cour.so, 
its  jiowers  should  not  lie  taxed  beyond  tbeii-  capacity. 
Tht«  ('hild  wdio  is  not  taught  to  a\ ork  i-  a  liiidding 
crinnnal.  Mr.  ('.  M.  llar\ey  i-oconiit-  the  epic  of  tlio 
expansion  of  the  West,  aiul" -wjiat  it  has  done  for  the 
btiilding  (;f  the  I'liif^Hl  States,  He  writes  in  the  strain 
of  Petrarch,  ■  Ili-tory  is  poetry  freed  from  the  encum- 
brance of  \oi-r."  Mr.  Charles  Jolinston  re\iows  rec^-nt 
works  of  Sir  Olner  Lodge  and  Mr.  IL  .).  Campbell, 
and  di.sceriis  in  both  tlo'  smmic  spivi^r  gh)\\  iiig  which 
tells  ,(f  ;i  m w  awakening  of  the  re|i;^iou-  life  of  man- 
kind. In  the  i-siio  for  July  PJtli  Mr.  Klli-  11.  Roberts 
calls  attention  to  tin  astounding  fact  that  the  Initod 
States'  suiidiis  foi  the  fiscal  year  just  ciosfrl  was  nearly 
!•"  million  dollars.  Ho  oxpatiaf.vs  on  tho  w  r(Hig  that 
Is  done  to  the  count  r_\  l)y  this  lingo  surphi-.  Air.  W. 
P.  Livingstone  contra-t-  the  -tato  of  tho  \\'c-l  Indian 
and  the  .Vmericaii  nogro.  in  tho  Wo-t  IihIio-  liioro  i- 
only  friendliness  ami  good  humour,  without  rough  re- 
prisals or  niol)  law.  The  writer  aftribntos  thoTliffei- 
ence  to  the  fact  <A'  tho  o<,uality  granted  t,)  th-  negro 
by  tbe  constitni  ion  of  the  United  States!  Mr.  Ciani- 
mond  Kennedy  wiito.  on  the  Drago  doctrine,  and  in- 
sists that  ••with  tlio  world  a-  it  i-,  ilio  ili/hf  ti>  enforce 
l>ecuniary  obligations  betweon  iiatiMii-,  a-  lietween  in 
<lividuals.  must  he  re-erved  m  the  iniero,t  ,|  ,  \  ih 
sation,''  He  bopcs  that  thi-  right  will  bo  o\oi,  :.cil  ,., 
better    ways  tban    in    war. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

I'oliiios  are  the  dominant  iidi'iest  m  tlic  Augu.st 
niiinh,  1.  Uefo-.jner  "  ju-tifies  the  Iri.sli  for  tlicir  re- 
.j. CI  ion  of  Air.  Birrell's  Hill.  The  Bill  ba.s.  be  says, 
discredited  tbe  Aloderate  Party  -Mid  has  destroyed  tlie 
Liberal  traditions  in  Ireland.  Tbe  Liberal  idea  has 
been  thrown  away,  "  An  A)(lent  Patiiot  "  advises 
tbe  Government  to  recover  lo.st  ground  f)y  fii^st  reform- 
ing, not  tihe  House  of  Lords  but  the  House  of  Q'mu- 
iiious,  b\  introducing  oiu'  man  one  vote,  one  vote  one 
\alue,  the  third  ballot,  more  closure,  devolution  and 
sup])ression  of  obstruction.  Aow— he  breaks  into 
rhyme — 

We  ai€  fiirhtiriLr  tlie  I.onl? 
With     l)Iunt.     ru-;,v     .swortl.sl 

A,  B.  Husband  warns  the  woiking  class  againsf  the 
cunning  tactics  of  i)usin(>ss  men  who  are  pushing  Tariff 
I'.form,  Air,  P.  S.  G.  Properf  deals  with  the  problem 
of  iinemploynieiit.  and  urges  that  if  the  Poor  La«- 
wcre  legally  administered  and  kept  within  their  propiT 
ai-ea.  aixl  charitable  aid  co-ordiiuited  anil  brought  iiit;> 
lU'oper  relation  with  it,  wo  -Ihould  hear  little  of  the 
])roblein  of  unemployment.  Ishmael  Di<»enes  discusses 
the  price  of  Consols,  and  refers  it  to  the  increase  of 
local  borrowing.  He  urges  that  it  will  become  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  confine  all  local  borrowing  to  a 
central  fund  under  (lovernment  inaiiagement,  all  local 
authoiities  being  supplie<l  from  it,  and  all  their  sinking 
funds  being  paid  into  it.  The  present  unchecked  com- 
jiotition  for  mtHK>y  between  the  different  authorities  is, 
ho  sa\s.  hardly  l«vss  than  nuidness.  Under  tbe  high- 
sounding  title'of  "  Enu)tion  as  a  Law-maker:  a  Socio- 
logical Snggestion,"  Mr.  G.  AI.  Hort  urges  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  puiuslnnent.  In  a  paper  on  the  eating 
or  chewing  of  bet<'I,  Air,  (J,  Arl>our  Stephens  makes  the 
remark  that  '•  in  times  past  the  strnggl;>  ,has  been 
principally  conwrned  with  food  from  a  (^nalltit.^tive 
point  of  A-iew  :  in  the  future  the  great  cone<'rn  will  be 
about  its  (piality."  .Mr.  .M.  Porritt  arynes  th:it  it  is 
self-evident  that  Just  u,  -  of  the  P<«ace  ought  to  obtain 
and  hdfl  their  soils  m  the  sniie  way  a-  Meml)ers  of 
Pa  rliaine-nt . 


Tho  /I'l-i/"'  M  111/11.111'  ooMtaiiis  an  int«'resting  series 
of  photogiaphs  illustrating  the  spirit  of  a  crowd. 
Among  the  photographs  of  great  crowds  are  those  of 
a  Cup-tie  crowd  at  tlie  Crystal  Palace,  a  Test  Alatcli 
crow<l  at  the  Oval,  a  I»ndon  oi-owd  in  "front  of  the 
.\Iansion  House  listening  to  the  prwlamatiou  of  the 
<lissolntion  of  the  last  Parliament.  In  contrast  to 
iiliose  crowds  are  otliei-  in  various  foreign  coinitries — 
a  po))ular  denionstratioii  at  Helsingfors  in  Fitdand 
agains-t.  tlie  police,  a  Japanese  crowd  in  Tokio,  a  crowd 
of  devout  Indians  bathing  in  the  Ganges,  and  most 
(  nrious  of  all  a  prostrate  crowd  of  Alu.ssnlmans  observ- 
ing the  hour  of  prayer  before  a   mosque. 


\  Scot  denouncing  liis  brithei-  Scots  for  an  excess 
of  Scottish  patriotism  is  an  unusual  spectaclo,  B\it  it 
I-  presented  in  the  Knipiir  lirricw  by  Air.  \V,  K. 
McClure,  who  writes  on  the  abitse  of  i()cal  patriotism. 
\\f  even  adds  that  there  j,-  to-ilay  no  true  ground  for 
ioi:-pting  the  a-suni|)tion  that  England  an<l  Scotland 
aie  one. 


'if  Hfiii',i,>^  iji'ij'n. 
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THE  ALBANY  REVIEW. 

'\'\w  August  number  offers  an  aitractiv.'  bill  of  fan., 
prepared  by  .s.'vcrai  distiiiguisluMl  litoiary  eiiefs.  Mr. 
VVilliaiu  Arclier's  plea  for  a  flag  for  Europe,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Webbs  championship  of  paupeis  as  pensioners 
arc  t\M)  of  the  eliief  articles. 

rHK  RUSSIAN  KNIKNTK. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Xevins:>n  writes  with  ferociou-s  earnest- 
ness against  an  cntenfe  with  Russia.  He  says' it  would 
only  induce  English  bankers  to  advance  niore  money 
to  bolster  up  Russian  ckspotism.  Our  hands  would 
b(»  tied  against   inter lertMice.     He  says:  — 

Four  years  ago  wo  broke  off  relatioiw  with  Servia.  because 
an  unpopular  king  and  (jucen  liad  been  murdered  by  a  gang 
of  officers.  We  are  now  entering  into  closer  relations  than 
ever  witli  a  detested  Government  wliicii  counts  its  exiled, 
t-ortured  and  murdered  victims  by  scores  of  thousand.s. 
Is  it  that  a  king  and  queen  are  valued  at  so  many  tJiousasid 
men  and  women  apiece,  or  is  it  tliat  Servia  is  weak  and 
Russia  is  still  accounted  strong?  In  the  eyes  of  the  Russian 
reople  any  agreement  implies  support  of  tlie  system  which 
grinds  them  low. 

f  WHAT   THE   PAGEANT   HAS   DONE. 

'  Mr.  Robert  Lawson  write.s  on  tlie  civic  imiwit  of 
the  pageant.  He  says  it  erects  civic  economy  upon 
illununated  history  :  — 

Whfit  that  achieved  for  Sherborne,  the  Wai'wick  and  (;ias- 
tonbury  Pageants  of  last  year  did  for  these  respective 
places.  The  eitec^t  has  been  to  raise  the  tone  of  civic  life. 
It  was  found  that  once  you  enable  the  citizen  to  realise 
that  he  is  tlie  inheritor  of  historical  traditions,  which  in 
their  time  affected  tlie  foundations  of  Engl'sli  society,  he 
is  infused  with  that  high  reverence  for  his  surroundings 
which  w«  associate  with  the  guardianship  of  some  sacred 
trust. 

LABOUR'   IN    ITALY. 

Mr.  Karl  Walter  describes  the  Laboui-  movement 
in  Italy,  Ho  says  that  in  that  movement  Socialism  is 
already  a  tradition.  The  Italian  Socialist  Party  is  a 
national  organisation,  with  as  many  Parliamentary 
deputies  a.s  the  Labour  Party  now  has  in  Englanil. 
But  the  Italian  Socialists  are  all  professional  men — 
mostly  lawyers ;  none  of  them  working  men.  They 
are  flanked  by  the  Reformi.s.ts,  the  exponents  of  prac- 
ticable SociaHsni  ;  and  the  Revolutionists,  or  Syndi- 
calists, who  would  subordinate  all  Pai-Iiament:ii  y  action 
t«)  the  Workers'  Syndicates  (Trade  Unions). 

'I  HE  NEW   WOMAN    AS  (IVILISER. 

Professor  Patrick  Ge<ldes  puts  into  print  a  reverie 
on  summer  in  an  old  Scots  gaiden.  He  reflects  on 
the  many  signs  of  decay,  a«d  then  alludes  to  what 
one  of  the  new  women  is  doing  in  the  once  decadent 
Scotch  valley.     He  says:  — 

So  she  and  the  like  of  her  will  .v^t  work  their  way  anew 
up  and  down  our  valley,  .steadily  transforming  its*  ashes 
into  beauty,  its  idiocy  and  madness  into  health,  its  social 
decay  and  economic  ruin  into  true  wealth,  that  of  steady 
fruitful  labour,  rebuilding  its  cottages  amid  the  beauty  of 
the  wider  dell,  bringing  a  new  fertility  from  its  sheltered 
carse-levels.   orcharding  and   gardening   its  untillel   slopes. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Hilairo  Belloc  sees  in  the  Midi  movement  tJie 
most  modern  example  of  the  French  powc]-  of  organi- 
sation. a«d  ttho  original  of  many  a  challenge  yet  to  be 
against  a  certain  falsity  residing  in  the  representative 
syst«>m.  .Alfred  Sidgwick  discusse.s  Humanism.  Des- 
mond MacCarthy  gives  a  sketch  of  Paul  Veriaine. 


THE    WORLDS    WORK. 

The  August  number  i.s  full  of  nuwt  varied  and  in- 
teresting papers,  withoirt  yielding  matter  for  si^'cinl 
citation. 

A    I  AX    <)N   AMrSKMKNTH. 

In  order  to  provide  Old  Ag<-  Pensions  with()Ut  fur- 
ther taxation.  Mr,  John  S.  Purc«-!1  suggests  a  new 
source  of  revenue.  He  propos-s.  ^lamH^  — 
that  all  pla<>€8  of  amusement,  all  the  iin|>ortant  play- 
grounds, all  tl  e  race-courses,  should  be  made  national  pro- 
pei-ty.  administered  by  a  (lovernment  Department  aJonjj  the 
lines  best  calculated  to  pronuXe  the  health  and  happiiiew 
of  the  people;  that  the  profits  derive  i  from  such  a  source  be 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  (Jld  Age  l^nsfons. 

Sir  Robert  Giffeii  has  (^>tiinatod  that  t.Jie  annual 
profits  made  by  bookmakers  amount  to  five  millioas 
sterling.  Mi;.  Purcell  evidently  does  not  reflect  that 
the  nationalisation  of  all  these  sources  of  profit  is. 
to  say  the  least,  more  difficult  of  attainmeur  than  th«i 
provision  of  Pensions  on  the  existing  basis  of  taxation, 
to. say  nothing  of  the  immorality  of  nationalising  eviN. 

JAPANESE  Cl)S.\fOI'OLITAMS.\f. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Eraser,  writing  on  America  and  Japaii. 
describes  the  present  change  of  fwling  as  the  rude 
awakening  from  a  sentimental  friendship  to  facing  the 
actual  facts,  among  whicli  may  be  iiientiotiiKl  tflie  eager 
comijetition  of  the  ik'w  middle  class  in  Japan,  Inci- 
dentally, the  writer  m<'ntion.s  a  little  incident  at  Iriye 
to  prove  the  excellence  and  breadth  of  sympathy  that 
still   prevail   in  Japanese  schools:  — 

A  distinguished  Japanese  (formerly  president  of  the.  Tokyo 
University)  offered  to  present  the  portrait  of  some  famous 
man  or  woman  to  the  Iriye  primary  school,  on  condition 
that  the  children— 343  boys  and  girln— should  themselves 
choose  the  subject  of  the  picture.  These  pupils,  l)etween 
six  and  fourteen  ye.irs  of  age,  wrote  down  their  votes  wi.li 
the  following  results:— <Jeorge  Washington,  sixty-nine; 
Abraham  Lincoln,  fifty -three;  .\dmiral  Togo,  twenty-e'ght. 
The  fifth  in  popularity  was  Kenjamin  Franklin,  and  the 
li.st  included,  Desides  the  names  of  some  famous  Japanese, 
those  of  Florence  Nightingale,  Nelson.  Hisinarck,  Nipolein. 
Galileo,  Socratei^.  Columbus,  Roosevelt,  Peter  the  Great,  and 
Admiral  Makharoff. 

A  MARBLE  OlAKHY  VOK  THE  WOKLD. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Powell  gives  a  vivid  account  of  tlie 
Greek  quarries  of  Pentelikon.  from  which  all  the  gre.at 
buildings  and  statues,  of  ancient  Gr«M>ce  were  he^vn. 
Already  five  million  cubic  feet  have  been  taken  from 
this  place ;  yet  the  supply  is  to-day  considered  inex- 
haustible. The  mountain  range  of  PtMiteli,  which  ri.ses 
to  a  height  of  3(530  feet,  contaiiis  a  dejKJsit  of  lower 
white  marble  KJOO  feet  in  denth,  and  above  this  a 
layer  of  blue-gi-ey  upper  marble.  After-  being  closed 
for  loOO  years,  the  quarries  were  re-opene<l  in  tlie  year 
of  GrtH'k  Independence. 

OTHER  ARTICLKS. 
Mr.  Percy  Collins  writes  a  niotst  beautifully  illus- 
trated description  of  the  birtli  of  wheat,  .show  ing  the 
various  .stages  in  germination  and  growth.  Lobster 
farming  is  sketched  vividly  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Talbot. 
"  Honu"  Counties  "  recounts  the  actual  experience  of 
two  emigrants  who  went  to  the  laiul  w  itiiont  savings, 
one  more  fortunate,  the  other  le.ss  fortunate  than  tlie 
average.  Mr.  L.  Gtdick  dispenses  practical  wisdom 
on  the  effect  of  fatigue  on  cliaracter.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Siwinton  tells  again  the  story  of  the  steam  turbine 
and  its  inventor.  Mr.  R.  Belfort  thinks  that  as  tihe 
boom  in  trad*'  has  reaoluHl  its  culmination,  the  profits 
hitherto  reinvested  in  manufactures  will  b«'  available 
for  tlie  purpase  of  the  S.tock  Exchange,  atid  the  fioau- 
cial  cloud  will  lift. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

With  tlie  August.  Issue  the  OontctupoKu  ii  liiciew 
reaches  its  five  hundredth  number.  The  contents  are 
characteristic  of  the  honourable  record  of  this  Review. 
Three  or  four  of  the  articles  have  claimed  .separate 
mention. 

FRKNCH  POLITICIANS  NONPLUSSED. 
The  move  of  the  Midi,  as  entirely  indei>eudeiit  of 
tihe  political  world,  is  taken  by  Mr.  Laurence  Jen-old 
to  bo  a  warning  to  French  politicians  of  their  fat«. 
"  Nothing  ever  before  has  as  much  amazed  and  di.s- 
mayed  the  whole  political  world. '^  Econouiic  questions 
are  provi«g  themselves  more  vital  than  political. 
Furthermore :  — 

The  Midi,  of  all  French  countries,  has  i>roved  that 
sangfroid  and  reason  are  not  ijeculiar  to  Anglo-Saxon  crowds. 
A  great  argument  of  French  Governments  has  always  been 
that  the  right  of  open-air  demonstrating  can  never  be  al- 
lowed in  France,  because  a  French  crowd  never  can  be 
trusted  trj  behave  itself.  .  .  .  Yet  it  is  distinctly  remark- 
able  that  it  sliould  be  tiie  passionate  Midi  which  has  first 
taught  France  how  to  engineer  monster  demonstrations 
witliout  a   breach   of  the   peace  or  disorder. 

IRISH   ORIGIN   OP   CHIVALRY. 
Gods  and   saints   in  Ireland   form  the  subject   of   a 
valuable  study  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston.     Ho  gives  some 
singularly  beautiful  extracts  from  the  fairy  folk  lore  of 
the  Western  Celt.     He  sajs  :  — 

It  looks  at  first  sight  as  if  the  whole  of  that  sentiment  of 
behaviour  whicii  we  call  the  sentiment  of  chivalry,  which 
dominated  all  the  Middle  Ages,  and  formed  the  only  code 
of  ethics  for  their  upper  classes,  may  have  originated  in 
(>eltip  Ireland.  Tliis  seems  a  startling  conclusion;  and  it  be- 
comes still  more  startling  by  the  consideration  that,  if  it  be 
true,  tlien  mediasval  chivalry,  which  is  so  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  tl:e  fine  flower  of  Christian  feeling  adapted  to 
the  circumstiincea  of  a  warlike  aristocracy,  had  really  a 
pagan,  not  a  Christian,  source.  For  the  Irish  bardfi  had 
preserved  the  pagan  tradition. 

SOCIAL   LIFE   IN    ASIA   4000  YEARS    AGO. 

Dr.  Sayco  avails  him.self  of  the  tablets  dug  out  of 
ruins  at  Kara  Eyuk  in  Oappadocia,  and  now  deci- 
phered, to  prove  tlie  existence  there  of  an  Assyrian 
colony,  a«d  to  show  the  state  of  ".social  life  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  Abrahamio  age."  In  the  time  of  Ham- 
murabi, 4(KM)  years  ago,  the  city  had  been  a  great 
centre  of  trade,  and  the  r€KX>rds  imearthe<l,  which  are 
chiefly  of  loans  and  aliw  of  divorces,  show  the  exist- 
onct^  of  a  coinage  then.  When  the  hosts  of  Agamem- 
non camiHyl  before  Troy,  Asianic  culture  was  already 
old,  aiul  the  art  of  writing  li.nd  long  been  practised. 
Asia  Minor,  in  fact,  was  the  bridge  across  wliich  the 
eivili.siation  of  Babylonia  must  have  matlo  its  way  into 
Europi'. 

Professor    James    Oir    retorts    to    Professor    Peake's 
criticism    by    saying    that   the    Wellhattsen    hypothesis 
is   an   elaborat-e   attempt,    in    defiance   of   history    and 
analogy,  te  make  tilings  stand  on  their  heads. 
INCARNATION   IN    AN   INDIVIDUAL. 

•  The  Divine  Man  "  is  the  title  of  a  characteristic 
study  by  Mrs.  K.  M.  Caillard.  She  lays  .stress  on  the 
presence  of  inclividualness  in  the  universe  at  large. 
There  positively  are  not.  and  luner  have  been,  two 
identical  individuals.  Individualness,  at  least  as  much 
as  personality,  belongs  to  the  meaning  of  the  universe. 
So  she  argues : — 

Allowlnjr  to  the  fact  of  nniversal  individualness  the 
weight  and  importance  belonging  to  any  fact  wliicli  enters 
into  tlie  constitution  of  the  cosmos.  Incarnation  in  an  indi- 
vidual, instead  of  being  a  stumbling-block  and  an  offence, 
would  rather  Mem  to  be  a  necea«ary  condition  of  a  divine 
revelation  in  and  through  humanity,  if  that  Ls  to  be  as  com- 
plete  as   to   human    beings   is   possible. 


Mrs.  Crawford  supplies  a  picturesque  siuily  ot 
mediaeval  and  Renaissance  portraiture  as  suo:gested 
by  the  exhibition  of  portraits  at  the  National  Library 
in  Paris.  Mr.  Jesse  Quail  insists  that  the  actual  total 
value  of  the  saved  wealth  of  our  humbler  classes  will 
probably  considerably  exceed  one  thousand  millions 
sterling. 

THE  OliARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  July  number  has  in  it  several  important 
articles,  some  half-dozen  of  which  have  been  separately 
noticed.  It  is  memorable  for  declaring  its  prefer- 
ence for  Socialism  over  the  semi-Socialistic  legislation 
now   in   process. 

WHAT  ROOSEVELT  18  TACKLING. 
Professor  S.  J.  McLean  of  Toronto,  writing  on 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  Trusts,  says  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  prevailing  fear  of  Trusts  going  too 
far.  He  tJakes  exception  to  the  President's  Harris- 
burg  speech,  on  which  he  says: — 

If  the  regulation  aud  limitation  of  private  wealth  is  to  be 
undertaken,  and  if  the  Government  is,  in  its  discretion,  to 
determine  when  u  fortune  is  dangerous  to  the  public — such 
determination  being  dejjcndent  upon  tlie  size  of  tbe  fortune, 
not  upon  its  usr— 3U(  h  a  course  will  not  only  be  a  dangerous 
invasion  of  private  rights,  but  will  also,  of  necessity,  entail 
upon  the  Federal  Government  a  .systematic  redistribution  of 
wealth— a  task  for  which  it  i.s  manifestly  unsuited. 

BEACONSFIBLDS  NOVEIjS. 
Mr.     Reginald    Lucas,    in    a    centenary    notice    of 
Beaconsfield's  fiction,   asks  at  the  close: — 

Will  hi.s  book.s  endure?  It  is  vain  to  prophesy.  To  repeat 
what  was  said  at  the  outset,  his  audience  must  alway.'^  bo 
limited;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  deals  mainly  with  passing 
events  and  condition*!,  lie  will  api>eal  cveii  less  to  a  later 
generation  intent  upon  altered  circumstances.  It  maet  uot 
be  forgotten,  howe\-er,  that  he  was  actuated  throughout  by 
profound  belief  in  the  potency  of  religion  as  a  factor  in  all 
human  developments;  and  this  is  no  fleeting  eiveculation. 
No  doubt  his  i)olitical  novels  will  always  be  standard  au- 
thorities upon  llie  condition  of  England  in  bis  day.  If  he 
was  not  herein  an  inspired  guide  t«  the  human  race,  at  least 
ha  was  one  of  its  greateat  sliowmen. 

IS  DANTE'S  INFERNO  HI9  OWN  LIFE 
Miss  Gertrude  Leigh  asks,  "  Is  Dante's  liilirno  an 
autobiography!''"  She  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
journey  through  hell  is  altogether  merged  in  the  alle- 
gorical sense  of  the  poem,  and  stands  otit  as  a  mysticr 
Iiicture  of  human  exi.stence,  or  rather  of  the  world  as 
)ante  knew  it.  The  track  followed  by  the  travellers 
was  the  track  of  Dante's  own  life;  that  it  begins  with 
the  dawn  of  existence,  and  proceeds  to  the  moment? 
of  birth;  that  it  pa.sses  through  the  successive  stages 
of  early  infancy,  youth,  manhood  and  middle  life, 
thence  advancing  i)ro])hetically  to  the  chills  of  old 
age  and  the  awful  presence  of  l)»>ath  ;  that  Dante,  far 
from  desiring  to  leave  his  meaning  obscure,  pressed 
it    upon   his   readers    at   every   opportunity. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Mi.ss  Toiilniiii  Smith  traces  the  development  at  the 
Phiglish  manor  from  the  early  English  village  down- 
ward. Mr.  Edward  Clodd  gives  an  interesting  an- 
throjjological  study  of  magic  and  religion.  The  Im- 
perial Conference  comes  'n  for  survey,  when  it  i.*^ 
pointed  out  tlrit  the  resi>ta(ice  to  fetleralising  ten- 
dencies came  from  two  meml)ers  of  the  Confenme- 
who  %vere  not  of  Britisli  race  Much  disappointm<Mit 
is  expresse<l  at  the  i-esult.  The  number  closes  with 
an  impassioned  ap|)eal  in  support  of  tlie  House  oi 
Lords,   entitled    "  Party    vnsns   People." 


rtctiew   of    lim 
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THE  NINErEENTH  CENIUKY  AND  AFTER. 

Sir  Hohcit  (Jiffcu's  alanuiufi;  arcount  cl'  the  gt'ueral 
ruin  involved  i«  a  war  with  a  great  Power,  and  Mr. 
Fretleric  Hanison's  lament  over  J'arisian  decadence, 
are  the  most  important  aiticles.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
tents are  more  distinguished  for  their  variety  than 
their  importance. 

MR.  OBKIRN  ON  THE  TTUSH  HKKAKDOWX. 
The  second  part  of  Mr.  O'Brieii's  discussion  of  the 
breakdown  in  Ireland  closes  ^ith  a  recommendation 
that  "a  fresh  eye  is  wanting  in  Irish  jjuhlic  affairs." 
The  next  step  requires  a  new  man.  All,  including 
}iim>ielf.  involved  in  recent  polemics  and  recriminations, 
should  be  out  ot  it.  It  may  even  be  found  wiser,  he 
(said,  not  to  begin  with  the  question  of  self-government 
at  all,  but  with  the  questions  on  which  there  would  be 
a  prospect  of  more  immediate  agreement.  First  in 
urgency  and  likelihood  of  agreement  he  puts  the  Uni- 
vei-sity  question  ;  next  the  land  question.  He  wishes 
that 

.the  suggestion  to  return  to  the  polic.v  of  conciliation  not  as 
a  party  policy,  but  as  an  Impeiial  and  int«rnational  policy, 
were  only  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  tlie  right  start  under 
jjiore  acceptable  personal  conditions  than  four  years  ago— 
if.  to  name  but  a  few  of  many,  a  couple  of  dozen  men  of 
the  stamp  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Morley  lind  Mr.  Wyndham,  I>ord  Crewe  and  Lord 
Ijansdowne,  Mr.  Biriell  and  (I  will  addi  Mr.  Walter  Long, 
only  met  the  men  of  weight  in  the  Irisli  Nationalist  and 
tnon-Nationalist  pai-ties.  under  some  such  genial  presidency 
as  Lord  Dudley's,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  all  past 
Lord  Lieutenants,  Chief  Secretaries  and  Unde  -Secretaries 
for  Ireland. 

HOW  THE  EA'ANGELICALS  NOW  STAND. 
Re^ .  Canon  Lewis,  of  Bennondsey,  laments  the 
group  system  which  robs  the  Evangelical  school  of  its 
natural  and  miich-fleeded  unitj- — the  Kes\.  ick  group, 
the  C.M.S.  group,  the  nltra-Protestant  group.  Never- 
itheless  he  maintains  that  it  is  more  truly  English  than 
any  other  school  in  the  English  Church.  Noncon- 
formists equal  the  whole  body  of  Churclimen  in  ■num- 
ber, and  their  evangelical  affinities  lead  him  to  affiini 
that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  of  this  country 
are  in  sentiment  on  the  side  of  Evangelicalism.  It  Is 
also  supported  by  the  whole  make  and  meaning  of  the 
Rook  of  Common  Prayer.  It  possesses  the  patronage 
of  hundreds  of  large  parishes  of  working-class  people. 
It  is  in  closer  touch  with  them.  Its  distinctive  prin- 
ciples are  democratic.  The  best  thing  about  it.  he 
eays,  is  its  amount  of  promising  youth. 

EATING  AND  DRINKING  DISEASE. 
Dr.  Eraser,  medical  officer  for  Portsmouth,  laments 
that  so  much  diseased  meat  and  milk  is  sold  to  an 
•unsuspecting  public.  The  trouble  is  that  the  sanitary 
authorities,  which  ought  to  protect  the  public,  are  in 
.country  districts  largely  composed  of  farmers  and 
other  iiiterested  persons,  and  inspectors  Avho  enforced 
the  law  would  be  snubbed  and  possibly  discharged. 
He  doubts  even  whether  County  Councils  would  carry 
out  the  necessary  refonns.  Tlie  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  power  to  make  the  notification  of  tuberculosis 
■compulsory,  and  to  order  the  destruction  of  affected 
animals. 

T.HE  GOLDEN  KEY  TO  THE  SINGER'S  SUCCESS. 
Miss  Annette  Hullah  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  budding 
artist.  To  get  a  place  in  the  progiamme  of  a  good 
•concert  talent  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Heavy  fees  to 
an  agent  will  secure  a  frequent  place  in  notable  con- 
•certs  for  inferior  talent,  while  talent  that  cannot  pay 
is  left,  out  in  the  cold.  Sometimes  as  much  as  £500 
is  paid  to  an  agent  to  secure  engagements  in  most  of 
*he  good  conce-,ts   occurring  Avithin   a   given   time.     If 


tiie  artists  name  lepeatedly  appears  it  implies  a  high 
nuisical  value.  Mi.ss  Hullah  sugg»\st.s  the  formation 
by  «  tew  musicians  (»f  recognised  standing  of  a  society 
\Mho  would  make  it  their  business  to  a--i-t  gif*<d  young 
artists  to  a  fair  start  in  public  life. 

."SLAVERY  STILL  RAMPA.NT  IN  U.-.A. 
-Mi^-s  M.  C.  Teriell  describes  the  horrors  of  the  c;)U- 
vicr  lease  .system  and  the  chain-gangs  which  constitute 
peo-nage  in  the  Southern  States.  She  quotes  evidence 
to  show  that  tlie  convicts,  black  and  white,  are  forced 
ti>  work  from  fourteen  to  twenty  hours  a  day,  are  often 
provided  with  no  elot^ies,  shoes,  beds,  heat  in  winter 
or  ventilation  in  summer,  are  given  rotten  food,  are 
allowed  to  die  for  want  of  medical  atteiition,  the 
women  are  outraged,  the  old  men  too  feeble  to  work 
are  beaten  to  death,  young  men  are  killed  for  the 
mere  sake  of  killing.  There  are  in  Georgia  at  the 
present  time  LoOO  men  who  were  sold  to  the  highest 
liidder  iu  April.  1904,  for  a  nenod  of  five  years. 

OniER  ARTICLES. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Eversley  administers  .judicious 
cliastiseinent  to  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  and  Mr. 
Ellis  Barker  for  their  recent  outbursts  of  Teuto- 
phobia.  He  shows  the  folly  of  their  naval  alarms,  and 
puts  in  a  brave,  wLse  word  for  Sir  John  Fisher.  Mr. 
Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett  demands  .some  dozen  reforms  in 
the  Militia,  and  among  the  rest  more  busine.ss-like 
methods  in  place  of  the  present  antiquated  discipline 
and  absurd  formalities.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hut[;hins(jn  le- 
counts  the  intere.sting  success  of  an  experiment  in 
museum  examinations.  The  papers  were  given  weeks 
before,  and  the  powers  of  obsen'ation  and  identifica- 
tion were  developed.  Mr.  W.  F.  Lord  soeaks  in  the 
liip,he>t  terms  of  McGill  L'niversity.  No  Fuiversity  in 
the  world,  he  says,  can  have  a  nobler  tone  or  loftier 
aims.  The  Hon.  Maud  Stanley  gives  a  pleasant  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  working  girls'  clubs  in 
Italy.  Miss  Gertinide  Kingston,  after  disposing  of 
some  first-night  fallacies,  asks  for  an  indulgent- treat- 
ment Off  the  drama  ;  at  present  we  have  iio  public  in 
England,  only  a  mass  •sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans 
everything.'' 


THE   PALL    MALL  MAGAZINE. 

The  l^iilj  iJdIl  iliiiid-iiit'  foi-  August  from  cover  to 
cover  hears  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  holidays. 
Xo  holiday-maker  could  desire  a  better  sixpenn'orth 
on  a  lazy  idle  day  at  the  seaside  or  in  the  country. 
Illustrations,  articles  and  stories,  all  alike  are  excel- 
lent. A  brief  article  on  Crosby  Hall  is  illustrated  by 
three  charming  drawings  by  Mr.  Hedley  Fitton, 
which  convey  to  the  reader  not  only  the  outer  aspect, 
but  something  of  the  si)irit  of  the  old  hall  as  well. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Reeds  humorous  sketches  illustrating 
"The  Pre-historic  Tale  of  the  Second  Mrs.  Fgg  "  are 
also  an  attractive  feature  of  this  number.  The  article 
and  illustrations  on  "  A  Holiday  in  Brittany  ''  should 
induce  the  reader,  if  his  mind  is  not  already  made 
up.  to  visit  that  (juaint  corner  of  Europe.  There 
are  two  natural  history  papers,  besides  a  more  than 
usually  liberal  supplj-  of  fiction.  Mr.  Philip  T.  ()yl(>r 
tells  of  the  doings  of  some  water-hens,  and  Mr. 
Walter  F>manuel  writes  pleasantly  about  his  dog 
Titus.  Mr.  Morley  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
■on  the  high  level  of  excellence  at  which  he  maintains 
the   I'dll   MaU   Mdfin'.inr. 


The  August  issne  of  the  Burlinytan  Magazine  is 
almost  a  Claude  number,  for.  in  addition  to  the 
article  on  Claude  by  Mr.  Roger  E.  Fr.v,  many  of 
Claudes  drawings  have  be<'n  reproduce<l,  and  there  is 
an  article  on  the  drawings  by  C..J.H. 
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1HE    EDINBUKGH    REVIEW. 

'\'hv  July  miiiilxM-  illustratt's  atrtv^li  tlif  csNCiilial 
Conservatism  ot  that  type  ot  Liheralism  for  winch 
the  E'linlniKj't  stamls.  Its  survey  of  the  Imperial 
Conlereiire  is  a  jul»ilant  endorsement  of  tlie  Liheral 
()l)positi<)n  to  tlie  innovations  of  preference  and  of 
Mr.  Asqnith's  cliami)ionship  of  Free  Trad*-.  It  re- 
joices in  the  successive  defeat  of  "  the  Sej)aiation 
'\V\\\  of  IHSfi:  the  (Jeneral  Confusion  Hill  of  1893;  the 
Constitutional  Monstrosity  of  1JX)7,"  as  proof  of  tlie 
growth,  ii  r«'spective  of  party,  of  Tnionist  principles. 
Jt  stands  stiffly  l)v  the  Protestantism  of.  the  English 
layman.  With  the  new  Liberalism  represented  l»y 
the  j)r<Nent  H<)us<'  of  Commons  it  has  scant  syni- 
patliv. 

A    PAKIJAMEXT    OF   Dh-SI'EIJADOKS. 

Discussing  the  Scottish  Land  Hill,  a  wiiter  thus 
iffers  to  tlie  (Jeiieral   Election  of  l'J()(j: — 

.\ii  unprecedented  reversal  of  tlie  position  ot  parties  lia«l 
the  effect.  a,«  all  8iidd*ii  political  changes*  have,  of  sending: 
to  the  House  of  Coniinons  a  largre  number  of  men  who,  iu 
other  circunustances,  would  hardly  have  found  their  way 
there.  The  flsrhters  of  forlorn  hojies.  the  men  selerted  for 
contests  which  no  one  el.se  would  attempt,  the  desperadoes  of 
politics  came  flocking:  to  AVestminster.  It  was  a  natural 
seciusl  to  this  ainsjular  election  that  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  a  party  which  exhibited  a  combination  of 
sincerity,  zeal,  inexperience,  and  prejudice  never  perhaps 
equalled  in  the  hi.^tory  of  Parliament.  Of  all  it~-<  prejudices 
none  was  more  deeply  ingraine<l  than  the  view  of  land  and 
landlord-s  which  dominated  niaii,\    of  its  members. 

The  Scottish  Land  Hill  [iieseiits  "a  quite  uiuisual 
coiuhinatioii  of  fatuity  and  recklessness.'"  In  j-e- 
jecting  or  in  drastically  altering  it  the  House  of 
Lords  would  "  have  the  support  of  a  practically 
nnaniinous  agricultural   opiiuoii    in  Scotland." 

TWO  CHURCHE8  WITHIN  THE  CHURCH. 
The  reference  to  the  Ctuivocation  as  to  tlie  '■  desir- 
ability and  the  form  and  contents  of  a  new  Huhric 
leads  to  an  earnest  plea  that  the  Convocation  should 
decline  the  task  proposed  by  the  Hoyal  Conimis- 
siou.  "  It  is  stirely  not  desirable  at  the  jiresent  junc- 
ture to  (>inbark  for  the  third  time  on  a  Con  vocational 
revision  of  the  Prayer  l^)ok."  The  Convocation  is  a 
purely  clerical  assembly,  and  its  findings  are  not 
helpful  because  of  the  "deep  tliveigence  of  religious 
principle  which  jiarts  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church 
of  England."  It  exxjiesses  the  mind  of  only  one  of 
J/ord  Alierdeen's  two  churches:  "  ronglily.  it  is  true 
to  say  that  of  the  'two  clmrolies  '  wliich  form  the 
Church  of  England,  one  i>  the, Church  of  the  clergy 
and  the  other  i^s  the  Church  of  the  laity.  The  clergy 
have  become  distinctively  Catholic,  the' laity  remains 
immovably  Protestant."  The  Episcojiatc  is  "no  longer 
a  tru.stMorthy  birrier  against  tbr.  lawbreaking  which 
catlsed   the    present  crisis. 

LOCAL  TAX.VTrON. 
Om    local   taxation    we    hav«'    the    fullou  ing    guarded 
conclusions.      Hy  the  i)ul)Iic  value  of  land  the  revi«'wer 
means   the  true    Hicardian    rent  as   distinguished    from 
the   improve.l   value  of  the   profits.      He  says: — 

The  public  value  of  land  is.  economically  speaking,  an 
exceptionally  good  object  for  taxation;  and,  if  the  imposts 
laid  upon  it  are  moderate  in  amount,  they  cannot  be  con- 
demned upon  grounds^  of  equity.  Public  annual  value  of  land 
is  a  more  suitable  object  than  public  capital  value.  As  l>e- 
tween  the  annual  value  of  land  in  its  actual  and  in  ib*  im- 
mediately mo.st  profitable  use  respectively,  the  ariruments 
are  fairly  evenly  balanced.  The  money  raised  by  the  pro- 
pose.I    impost-    shoiild    lie   devoted    to    the    relief   of   exi.stin_' 


rates  niwn  buildings  and  improvements.  The  inipo^l;  sliuulu 
be  levied  unrformly  as  national  taxe.-  and  their  proceed*^  tli> 
tributed  in  conjunction  with  the  other  fund.s  ^et  aside  by  tin 
Treasury  for  the  local  taxation  account.  Their  distribution 
between  the  -several  localities  should  be  ettected  on  M>n; 
such  plan  a«  that  proposed  b.\-  tl-e  minority  nt  tin-  i;,,\:t 
Coinmis.sion  on  Local  Taxatiaii. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

.Vn     interesting    anti(|Uarian     paper    on    the    monu- 
mental   brasses    of    England    tells    liow    tliey    are    scat- 
tered   for    the    most    part    over    the    ea.steru    coiintie-, 
<.nntli«'rii    niidlanils    and    the    districts    near    London 
They   stretch    from   1277    to    177.").      They   are   ''an    in 
vatual)ie    national    heritage,    a    lasting    and   coiitiinion- 
l)ictorial   representation  of  the  evolution  of  the  nitinii 
for    five    centuries.  "      There    is    a    sketch    of   the    Irisl: 
Parliament    in    olden    times,    from    which    it     ijipeai- 
that    not  only  was  the   bridle   placed   in   the  month   ni 
the    Irish    I^egislature    in    Henry   VTII.'s  time   witli    it- 
own   assent,   but   also   by   its  own   desire;   and  that   tip 
Irish  Parliament   long  and  strenuously  resisted   its  i< 
inoval.      A    sketch    of    William    Cobbett    truces   tlu>    a^ 
pirations   that    animated    all    his    writings    and    recon 
cile   all    his   changes   to   the  single    sentence:    "I    wis 
to    let    the   poor   men    of   England    see   what   the    poo 
men   of  England   were   when    I    was  a   hoy."      Mndani' 
Necker  and   her  ,s«»/o«  form  the  subject  of  an  iiiteres! 
ing  paper.     She  was  tlie  only  example  of  a   Protestan 
among  the   directoi's  of  the   .sff/o/i.<.' and   hers  was  tin 
largest    and    last    of     those     sdhms    which     were    hei 
fiiit'ctly    responsible    for    the    KcA-oInt  ion. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

With    its  July  number  the   Athniiic  Monflili/  begins 
its  hundredth  volum*'. 

-Mr.  Samuel  P,  Orth  opens  the  number  with  an 
article  entitled  "  (iovernment  by  Imjiulse,"  The 
.Vmerican  people,  he  says,  love  their  orators,  and 
nowhere  else  is  a  resonant  voice  so  potent  as  in 
America.  It  is  not  Bryan  the  statestnan,  or  Hryan 
the  sage.  '  or  Hryan  the  politician,  but  Hryan  the 
orator  whom  the  masses  adore.  In  Apieriea  impulse 
joins  conviction  in  the  creation  of  a  (Jovernmeiit  by 
paities.  Controlling  the  parties  amounts  to  con- 
trolling the  Goverinneiit.  while  the  party  is  con- 
trolled by  the  politician.  The  ])rofonnd  dei)ths  of 
human  conviction  are  arouse<l  only  once  in  a  genera- 
tion. In  tlie  lesser  activities  the  .Vnierican  Coverii- 
meiit  is  e.ssentially  a  (Jovernmeiit  by  iniptdse.  The 
betterment  of  the  (Jovernmeiit  lies  tlirough  the  diffi- 
cult pathway  of  self-control,  so  that  the  ic^si  i  im 
pulses   shall    liecome   amenable    to   reason. 

In  anotlier  article  Mr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett  writes 
on  International  Arbitration,  or  the  Power  That  Makes 
•for  Peace,  The  history  of  the  i)resent-day  Peace 
Movement,  he  says,  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to 
the  hi.story  of  tlie  Anti-Slavery  Agitation.  Hoth 
movements  appeal  to  the  higher  moral  instincts  and 
inspirations  of  men.  The  world,  if  it  is  to  know 
universal  jjeace.  will  find  it  only  through  that  same 
slow  process  by  which  we  have  attained  onr  present 
civilisation.  Peace  congre.sses  and  international  tri- 
bunals are  not  the  agencies  which  are  to  do  the  real 
work,  Imt  are  only  the  methods  by  which  public 
opinion  is  to  he  influenced  and  (|uickened.  The  leal 
work  will  always  remain  the  work  of  educating  the 
consciences  and  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind. 
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THb  CORNHILL  MAUAZINE. 

A  scientific  iuticlo  in  ('onihill  tor  Auj^iist.  l)v  Mr. 
W  .  A.  Sheiustoiie,  011  tin*  now  Elootric  Tlioor.v  ot  -Mut- 
ter, suggests  tliat  the  cliomical  atom.s  which  make 
III)  all  matter  are  (.-oiistituted  solely  of  s.vst<'His  of 
•  •i»>ctiic  charges.  Tllie  electric  tht-cry  of  to-day,  like 
iho  atomic  theory  a  century  ago,  is  still  upon  its  tiial. 
It  has  stiU  to  be  discovered  whether  or  not  the  inertia 
(A  all  matter  can  be  explained,  as  light  has  been  ex- 
plained, as  electro-magnetic  phenomena. 

Mr.  Stephen  Clwynn,  writing  on  the  Pursuit  ol  I'er- 
sjMration,  proposes  <ligging  as  a  cure.  Mr.  (iwyiin 
iliinks  that  on  tilie  whole  it  is  the  best  of  all  exercises. 
the  one  which  exeicises  most  of  the  body's  princijial 
muscles,  and  he  wonders  that  the  doctors  have  n.'^ver 
discovered  digging.  Moreover,  digging,  he  adds,  has 
an  educational  value;  no  one  after  a  few  experiences 
of  spade  labour  prolonged  for  a  couple  of  hours  will 
be  quite  so  pat  with  denunciation.s  of  the  idle  working 
nuin  who  thinks  half-a-crown  little  enough  for  eiglit 
hours'  digging.  Mr.  Gwyim  also  suggt^sts  that  the 
man  who  will  take  a  woodshed  and  let  out  hatchets 
to  amateurs  in  search  of  exercise  will  confer  a  public 
benefit  and  save  a  private  fortune. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  article,  "  At  Large."  di.scusses 
contentment.  Among  other  things,  he  says  the  more 
games  people  play  the  better,  but  he  thinks  it  any- 
thing but  wiholesome  to  talk  about  them  for  largo 
spaces  of  leisure  time  in  the  newspapers.  Young 
athletes  get  introduced  to  the  pleasures  of  publicity, 
and  ambitious  young  men  are  apt  to  think  athletics  a 
short  cut  to  fame.  Mr.  Be<ison  does  not  think  it  a 
good  kind  of  fame  whicli  depends  on  personal  pei- 
fonnance  rather  th-Mi  upon  a  man's  usefidness  to  the 
human  race. 


THE    NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

The  August  number  is  from  cover  to  cover  full  of 
the  liveliest  and  most  vigorous  reading.  There  is 
little  <langer  of  going  to  sleep  over  any  of  its  page.s, 
least  of  all  when  the  reader  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  views  of  the  writers.  The  editor  begins  by 
blessing  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  the  Minister  w  lio  has 
steadily  gained  in  public  esteem  by  contrast  with  the 
recoi'd  of  his  colleagues,  ''of  whom  oidy  Mr.  Morley 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  (Jeorge  have  increased  their  reputa- 
tions, though  the  hard-mouthed  Toryism  of  Mr.  Burns 
has  its  attractions."  He  also  grants  that  all  thiidcing 
Peers  acknowledge  that  the  prolonged  docility  of  t/he 
iJppeT  House  in  recent  years  \\'as  a  perilous  hlniulcr. 
He  laments  the  three-c-ornered  contests,  as  in  Jarrow 
and  Colne  Valley,  for,  he  says,  "the  real  victims  are 
the  Opposition,  because  the  third  candidate  divides 
the  anti-Ministerial  vote." 

-V  ••  REGULAR  SLASHER." 
■'  Gallio,"  from  the  outside,  writes  a  stinging  article 
on  the  aimless  horde  of  omnipotent  mugwumps,  of 
whom  Lord  Rosebery  is  King  and  Pontifex.  that 
■  rogue  elephant  "  realises  he  has  now  more  povvcf.- 
than  ever  he  had.  "Here  is  the  seat  of  po'wer  nowa- 
days," ,says  he,  '"  and  it  is  mine  by  the  right  of  fiist 
discovery.  Give  me  the  cowards  of  the  nation,  and 
I  care  not  who  has  the  brave  men."  It  is  the  mug- 
wunips  that  sway  from  side  to  side  and  turn  tihe  elec- 
tions. Tllio  writer  insists  that  the  country  is  going  for 
Tariff  Refofrm  with  a  landslide.  Your  mugwump, 
appalled  at  his  own  victory,  rushes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  issue  lies  between  Tariff  Reform  and  Social- 
ism. Liberalism  is  already  as  dead  as  mutto)i.  Radi- 
calism will  follow  suit  after  the  next  election.  Some 
of  the  men  now  in  the  Cabinet  will,  he  says,  never  sit 
in   :i   Radical  Cabinet  atrain.  excent  Sir  Edward   Cimy, 


Grey,  ho  curiously  .says,  is  "  tiie  most  advanced  or  1  in- 
most perverted  Socialist  of  liis  own  party."  On  his  own 
side,  ho  laments  that  Mr.  Avthui-  Balfour  is  now 
among  the  political  corpses.  "Gallio'"  take.s  his  stand 
with  Chamberlain,  Curzon,  Milnei-  and  Lan^lowne. 

lEE  NEW  SOCIETY  OP  •  DON'T.  DON'T.  DON'T!" 
Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  solemnly  unfolds  the  pro- 
giamme  of  the  British  Constitutional  Association  under 
the  title  of  "The  Problems  and  Perils  of  Socialism." 
It,s  chief  objective  seems  to  be  to  insist  that  the  rates 
shall  be  paid  directly  by  the  occupier,  to  oppose  State- 
provided  old-age  pensions,  to  oppose  tdie  feeding  of 
school  children  out  of  tiie  rates  or  taxes,  to  opptjse  the 
endowment  of  unemployment  and  the  endowment  of 
motherhood — in  short,  to  maintain  the  individualist 
principle  as  oppof>ed  to  the  Socialist  principle  as  the 
foundation  of  our  national  policy. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin  pronounces  an  elo<|uent  and  sus- 
tained panegyric  on  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  twelv*' 
glowing  pages  he  pronounces  him  a  very  great  man, 
and  ends  by  hoping  that  he  will  reappear  in  the  Hotise 
of  Commons  next  session. 

Dr.  Shadwell  gives  a  very  attractive  account  of  Mas. 
Close'.s  method  of  training  waifs  and  strays  ii)  Canada. 
The  Barnardo  boys  and  girls  are  not,  he  says,  half  so 
well  trained  for  Canadian  life  as  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  learned  the  ways  of  a  Canadian  farm.  The 
capital  expenditure  on  Mrs.  Clo.se's  Home  has  been 
£75  a  head,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  £22  per  head 
pe?i-  annum,  which  is  very  much  more  economical  than 
the  method  pursued  in  this  country.  Mr.  H.  Mac- 
kenzie gives  a  very  characteristic  account  of  whale- 
Inmting  in  the  Faroes. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS. 

The  July  luunher  is  an  interesting  illusti  alJDii  iw 
the  permutati;)ns  and  condjinations  through  which 
faith  and  morals  pass  in  this  journal.  Afr.  O.  A. 
Shrubsole  declares  that  religion  can  do  eithei'  with  or 
without  theology.  The  love  of  the  highest  will  always 
lead  man  to  something  higher  than  he  has  yet  at- 
tained. Mr.  M.  A.  Shaw  writes  to  prove  that  the 
Jiigliteousness  by  Faith  has  a  basis  in  the  facts  of 
universal  humr.n  exp<'rienc«'.  'In  the  language  of 
religion.  '  For  me  to  live  is  Christ  "  ;  in  tin*  language 
of  ethics  this  means  '  myself  is  not  the  struggling, 
imperf*  ft  self  merely;  this,  indeed,  is  hut  the  jiartial 
expre-si  >n  of  that  partly  revealed  perfect  self  which  I 
leally  am.'  "  Mi-.  F.  Cirrel  asks,  Has  S<K-iology  a 
moral  liisi^'  aiid  says  there  can  l»e  no  aiiswei-  I)Ut 
l)y  acknowledging  that  scK-iology  is  a  l)i-paitite 
science,  one  part  independent  and  the  other  a  branch 
of  morals.  .Mi.  .J.  K.  Boodin  insists  on  the  tr.inscen- 
dent  nature  ot  the  Kternal  Ought,  and  urges  that 
'•  our  illumination  must  be  the  Ought  as  now  incar- 
nated in  hnmaii  history.'  Mr.  H.  L.  Stewart  staiwls 
up  for  s(df-realisation  as  the  moral  end.  Mr.  H. 
Johnson  argues  that  the  j)rol)Iem  of  moral  education 
is  above  all  the  ])rohlein  of  the  i)arent  and  of  the 
home,  of  the  social  environment  and  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  Next  to  the  i)arent  stand-,  the  true  teacher, 
on  whom  the  State  confers  ev«'r  mon'  and  more  paren- 
tal and  priestly  powers.  Mr.  Josiah  Morse  writes  on 
the  psychology  of  prejudice,  and  argues  that  pre- 
judice is  located  in  defici«'ncy  or  excess,  and  it  is  not 
a  product  of  apperception.  Mr.  \V.  \i.  Sorley  objects 
to  the  aristocratic  ideal  in  economics  as  illustrated  by 
the  modern  plutocrat. 

Mr.  Campbell's  "New  Theology"  is  enthusiastically 
reviewed  in  the  Th&tsnphieal  Quarterhf  for  July.  Mr. 
Campbell's  teachings  are  declared  to  be  identical  witli 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The   AugiKst    number  is  distinctly  good. 

ENGLAND  IN  CHANGE  AND  DECAY. 
Mr.  Sidney  Whitnian  co4itributes  a  disturbing  study 
of  tlio  metamorphosi.s  of  England.  The  Briti.sVi  Enipiro 
lias,  he  says,  reached  an  unprecetlented  height  of 
I>ower.  It  wields  the  social  hegemonv  of  the  world, 
from  New  York  to  St.  Petersburg.  But  there  is  no 
basis  of  rock-liko  stability.  The  British  phlegm  has 
given  way  to  French  emotionalism,  and  he  roundly 
declares — 

Mier?  can  scarcely  be  a  country  in  the  world  wliicli  at  the 
pre.'^nt  moment  presents  in  the  same  decree  the  features 
'>t'  unrest,  lonsiinij  for  change.  iini)eouni(>sity,  and  economic 
wa>^tefulnes8  among  all  classes  whicli  meet,  us  in  the  heart 
')f  tlie  British  Empire,  huddled  togetlier  between  John  o' 
(froafs   and   Land's  End. 

He  laments  the  decay  of  aristocratic  influence,  and 
consequent  decline  of  ideas  in  the  upper  classes.  Eng- 
land has  sent  her  best  intellects  to  India,  and  has 
shut  herself  up  from  contact  with  Europe,  which  has 
been  so  vitalising  an  influence  in  previous  English 
historj'.  Meantime,  education  and  progress  in  Ger- 
many and  the  rest  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
are  promoting  an  eflBciency  which  is  indirectly  at  the 
I'oot  of  our  restlessjiess. 

BURNS  AND  DICKENS. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Sloan  contributes  an  interesting  compari- 
son between  Robert  Burns  and  Charles  Dickens.     Ho 
says : — 

Patriotism,  not  the  love  of  one's  country's  puissance  in 
war.  but  a  passion  for  the  security,  well-being,  happiness  of 
I  he  I'eople,  working  in  the  medium  of  sincerity  in  art,  was 
file  (!eei>e8t  unifying  note  in  these  two  otherwi.'-e  far- 
-evered   lives. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Professor  T.  E.  Holland  gives  what  he  calk  a  merely 
business-like  account  of  the  antecedents  and  contents 
of  the  new  Geneva  Convention.  Society,  according 
to  Maria  E<lge<worth,  is,  Mr.  Rowland  Grey  <leclares, 
pretty  much  the  same  as  society  to-day,  though  it  rides 
a  motor  aiul  not  a  uiiicorii.  The  Chronique  pro- 
nounces the  Hague  Conference  no  Peace  Conference, 
but  a  War  Conference.  It  has  been  doijig  Red  Cross 
work — regulating  hostilities,  not  preventing  them.  Dr. 
H.  M.  Vaughan  tells  the  storv  of  the  youngest  Pre- 
tender. 


C4S8ELLS    MAGAZINE. 

Tho  Holiday  number  of  CasselVs  Maffozine  is  an 
excellent  one.  Besides  the  usual  fictional  feature 
there  are  several  artich*  of  special  topical  interest. 
Mr.  McKeiiKie's  well-illustrattxl  account  of  the 
Alarquis  Ito  I  have  noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Percy 
Hurton  writes  an  interesting  sketch  of  Miss  Wynne 
Matthi.son  containing  some  of  her  views  on  and 
le-miniseences  of  theatrical  life.  Mr.  A.  Wallis 
Myers  describes  Lawn  Tennis  Internationals,  illus- 
trated by  photographs  of  characteristic  strokes  of 
great  players.  Thirty  years  ago,  he  says,  lawn  tennis 
was  only  a  primitive  game  known  under  the  crude 
name  of  "  Sphairistike " ;  now  it  is  the  universal 
game.  Conan  Doyle  takes  historical  memoirs  as  the 
theme  of  his  ninth  article  in  his  .series  of  chats 
about  books  entitled  "Through  the  Magic  Door." 
Parkman,    the    little-known    American    historian,    he 


says,  should  be  read  if  only  for  his  account  of  t 
Red  Indians,  and  his  noble  tribute  to  the  hero: 
of  the  Jesuits. 


THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL. 

This  iUniew  continues  to  be  the  indispensable  tr< 
sury    of    current    thought    l»y    leading    minds    on    tht» 
deepest  problems.     Sir   Edward   Kus.sell   open.s  with   a 
beautiful    tribute    to    Dr.     John    Watson    as    a    born 
friend    and    a    horn     confessor.        Hev.    J.    M.    Lloyd 
Thomas  unfurls  what  he  calls  tlie  free  C^atl^lic  idea), 
winch  docs  justice  to  the  two   ideas  of  authority   and 
private    judgment.      Mr.    James    Collier    asks    who    is 
the  Christian   Deity,   and  answers   "  It   is  Christ,    i 
idea  of  whom  has  expanded  with  the  ages."    It  is  ti 
"the   spirit    of    man    himself   tliat    is    worshipped- 
man  be<'ome  the  image  of  God.''     Mr.  P.  E.  Mathe 
supplies    an     interesting     study      on     character     ;. 
citizenship    in  Dante.      Man    as   a    political   aiiima' 
shown  to  find  in  the  State  the  nurture  of  his  char 
ter  and  the  field  for  its  exercises.     Mr.  AVarde  Fo\v 
treats  of  religion  and  citizenship   in  early  ]?ome,   ;i 
argues  to  show  that  in  tho  Rome  of  the  Republic, 
in   the  mediteval    world,   the   priesthood   exffuded    ' 
prophet,  and  the  rebel  was  destroyed  out  of  the  Ihi 
Professor    J.    J.     Findlay    objects,     in    the    name 
Child-study,  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  Catechism.     He 
sists   that    childhood   is    essentially    non-religious,    1 
no  creed,  requires  no  catechism.     His  true  answer 
the   question     'What   Are  You.*'"    as   from    the   cln' 
is,  "  I  will  tell  you  when  I  am  of  age  to  answer.' 


THE  LADY'S  REALM. 

The  Lady'n  Bcahn  opens  with  a  description  of  the 
Everyday  Life  of  Our  lioyal'  Cadet — Prince  Edward 
of  AVales — at  the  Osborne  Naval  College.  Mary 
Spencer  Warren,  the  writer  of  the  article.,  says  that 
he  is  treated  just  a.s  an  ordinary  everydaj"  cadet,  and 
is  entered  in  the  college  books  as  "Wales  Edward." 
He  rises  at  half-past  six  every  morning,  and  goe^ 
through  the  day's  work  like  his  fellow-cadot,s.  He  is 
allowed,  we  are  told,  only  ten  shillings  per  week 
pocket  money.  A  short  article  on  Mr.  Asquith's 
future  daughter-in-law  describes  her  as  descended 
from  Little  Jack  Horner,  and  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  origin  of  that  famotis  nursery  rhyme: — ■ 

John  Homer   was  the  steward   of   the   large  estate   apper- 
taining   to    the    rich    Abbey    of    Glastonbury.      When    King- 
Henry    Vlir.    quarrelled    with    tho    Poi>e,    and    set    up    as    a 
Pop©  on  his  own  account,  and  began  de,spoiling  tlie  monas- 
teries, John  Horner,  witti  a  shrewd  eye  to  his  own  worhlly 
welfare,   sided  with  the  merry  monarch  against  the  Abbot 
of    Glastonbury.      Tlie    King    hanged    tlie    Abbot,    and    re- 
warded the  steward  with  a  fat  slice  of  tbe  mouiwtic  lanii 
—the   title-deeds   to    tbe   Manor   of   Mells   in   Somersetshi; 
That  was  the  "plum"  which  he  pulled  out   of  the  "?■• 
The  property  lias  remained  in  the  possession  of  tho  faiiii 
ever   since,    and    tbe   Horners    have    always    conunemorutcj^ 
the  stroke  of  luck   which   brought  it   to  them    by   naming 
the  eldest  son  John,  after  the  ancestor  who  thus  laid  the 
foundations  of  their  fortunes. 

Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond  writes  on  Siena  as  a  "In 
city    for  a    long   stay";     an    article  on   Society    in 
Cowes   Week   is   illustrated   with   portraits   of  sevei 
well-known     figures     at     the     regatta;      Mrs.     Del< 
Broughton  describes  Revolution  Plates,  and  there  ai^ 
well-illustrated   paper.s  on   a  Ranelagh  Gymkhana   Up 
to  Date  and  Tho  Plav  and  Plavers. 
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THE   DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

On:.c  Fcuw  lias  a  very  interesting  contribution  on 
the  attempts  made  in  Queensland  to  improve  the 
natives,  morally  and  physically.  The  natives  in  ques- 
tion are  exceedingly  difticult  to  handle,  and  the  work 
ot  aivilising  them  is  neither  easy  nor  rapid.  Various 
missionary  stations  have  been  founded,  and  those  in 
charge  ot  the  stations  are  striving  to  make  Christians 
of  the  aborigines.  Some  time  ago  a  certain  prominent 
gentleman  decidtnl  that  there  was  but  little  need  to 
teach  religion,  and  undertook  to  prove  that  his  idea 
was  correct.  He  in.stalled  a  station  on  Fraser  island, 
where  he  trained  his  natives  and  tried  to  transform 
them  into  reliable  and  respectable  members  of  society. 
At  the  end  of  a  given  period,  so  the  story  goes,  he 
announced  that  he  was  ready  to  show  the  results  of  his 
work,  and  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  set  out 
under  his  guidanc-e  for  Fraser  Jsland.  When  they 
arrived  they  found  that  most  of  the  natives  were  in- 
toxicated ;  they  had,  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
their  leader  and  teacher,  broken  into  the  stores  and 
drunk  the  rum  and  brandy.  The  moral  drawn  from 
this  incident  is  that  Christianity  cannot  be  eliminated 
from  the  civilising  process. 

The  same  review  contains  several  very  readable 
contributions.  The  one  on  the  trouble  about  Morocco 
three  hundred  years  ago  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  long; 
it  shows  how  the  Dutch  and  French  tried  to  get  at 
Morocco  during  their  fight  with  Spain,  how  the  Dutch 
fleet  went  to  Tangiers  prepared  to  do  something,  but 
had  to  abandon  the  idea  because  the  ships  had  no 
naval  base  away  from  Holland  itself.  The  article  on 
the  Ohartres  dathedral,  with  its  wonderful  portals, 
towers  and  stained  glass  windows,  and  its  imposing 
position,  is  another  contribution  that  deserves  perusal 
and  notice. 

Vragen  des  Tijds  has  the  usual  three  articles,  the 
last  of  which  is  the  most  entertaining  from  a 
foreigner's  point  of  view,  because  it  deals  with  the 
construction  of  waterways  and  canals  abroad.  Dutch- 
men should  be  pre-eminent  in  that  kind  of  work,  but 
the  Germans  are  taking  the  lead.  British,  American, 
and  Dutch  engineers  are  being  ousted  by  the  Ger- 
mans. For  some  years  the  Germans  have  had  a 
Technical  Attache  at  their  principal  Embassies  and 
Legations :  those  officials,  as  well  as  the  Consuls, 
forward  all  kinds  of  information  useful  to  the  people 
at  home.  Kveiything  is  watohod  ;  the  latest  ideas  are 
transmitted  to  Berlin  and  the  Germans  profit  thereby. 
This  is  another  instance  of  the  keenness  of  our  com- 
mercial and  technical  rivals. 

In  I)e  Gids,  Martina  G.  Kramers  gives  a  transla- 
tion of  a  lecture  delivered  by  her  in  Brussels  on  the 
Position  of  Woman  in  State  and  Society.  It  is  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  subject,  commencing 
with  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  book,  published  in  1792. 
Women  are  supposed  to  be  unequal  to  men,  but  among 
many  races  women  perform  the  work  of  men,  such  as 
tilling  the  soil,  fixing  the  tents  and  taking  them  down, 
carrying  heavy  burdens,  and  making  articles  for 
general  u.st!.  Among  civilised  races  women  have 
earned  renown  as  inventoi-s  and  in  other  directions. 

The  diary  of  M.  Aurelius  Antonius,  the  philosopher- 
emperor,  which  is  more  than  seventeen  centuries  old, 
is  as  piquant  as  any  of  the  modern  autobiographies  or 
"  Recollections, "  according  to  a  writer  in  the  same 
review.  It  tells  of  political  intrigues,  society  scan- 
dals, just  as  the  present-day  diaries  do.  Another  con- 
tribution   is    a    critique    of   several    b(K)ks    of    different 


Seriods  of  Dutch  history,  but  especially  of  the  Spanish 
omination. 
Elsecivr  has  .some  gcod  articles,  of  which  we  select 
those  on  the  Roman  villa  and  Danish  earthenware 
as  the  two  best.  How  the  Roman  villa  has  been  copied 
all  over  Hlurope,  with  special  reference  to. the  e.xamples 
in  Holland,  is  well  shown  in  text  and  illustration. 
As  for  Danish  pottery,  the  spe<'iniens  depicted  are  of 
animals,  and  appear  to  Ih'  well  ex^uted.  Artistic 
skill  and  technical  knowledge  should  always  go  to- 
gether, says  the  writer.  This  is  not  always  the  case, 
for  in  our  own  Royal  Academy  pictures  one  may  oc- 
casionally see  some  anatomical  blunders. 


THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

In  the  first  July  number  of  the  Bevuc  cfes  Deux 
Mondes  J.  Harmaud  discusses  the  Franco-Siamese 
Treaty.  The  Treaty,  he  says,  establishes  French 
relations  with  Siam  on  an  essentially  new  basis.  He 
regards  it  as  the  point  of  departure  of  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  Indo-China  and  in  the  evolution  of 
French  policy.  It  may  have  cost  France  rather  dear, 
but  none  the  less  it  deserves  to  be  acc<>pted  with 
satisfaction.  The  relative  tranquillity  acquired  by 
the  recent  negotiations  in  Asia  leaves  France  free  to 
formulate  a  programme  of  military  and  naval  de- 
fence for  Indo-China  adequate  to  her  means  an  I 
her  needs. 

Another  article  in  the  same  number  deals  with 
Electoral  Reform,  which  appears  to  be  a  pressing 
need  in  France.  The  necessity  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  deputies,  writes  Charles  Benoist,  implies  the 
necessity  of  substituting  for  the  scrutin  d'arrondisxr- 
ment  the  scrutin  de  liste,  and  the  necessity  of  re-estib- 
lishing  the  scrutin  de  liste  implies  in  its  turn  the 
necessity  of  establishing  proportional   representation. 

Rene  Pinon  concludes  his  study  of  Macedonia  in 
the  second  July  number.  In  Macedonia  France,  he 
says,  has  remained  true  to  her  traditions,  to  her 
alliance,  and  to  her  friend.ships.  She  has  been  prompt 
to  seize  an  occasion  to  work  with  England  in  assuring 
the  population  by  means  of  reforms  a  more  accei)t- 
able  condition.  The  French  tradition  in  Eastern 
Europe  has  always  been  the  maintenance  of  good 
relations  with  the  Sultan  and  the  integrity  of  his 
States,  adding  as  a  necessary  consequence  and  as  an 
indispensable  corrective  the  protection  of  the  Chris- 
tians. But  France  cannot  enter  into  a  policy  which 
would  lead  to  the  dislocation  of  the  Ottoman  JEmpire. 
The  enormous  amotint  of  French  capital  invested  in 
Turkey  and  the  position  of  the  French  in  the  Levant 
make  it  necessary  for  France  to  safeguard  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  making  Turkey 
amend  its  government. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

In  the  July  numbers  of  the  Nourellr  Rciur  I'ierre 
Queintin-Bauchart  begins  an  article  on  the  Organ- 
isation of  Labour  in  France.  It  deals  with  the  syndi- 
cates, and  discusses  possible  new  legislative  mea- 
sures. Leon  Maurice  Bonneff  writes  on  the  workers 
in  the  French  indiarubljer  industry  in  the  second 
July  number,  and  points  out  some  of  the  dangers 
to  which  the  workers  are  exposed.  Altogether  it 
seems  one  of  the  unhealthiest  trades.  To  bring  about 
a  cure  of  the  toxic  poisoning  from  which  the  workers 
suffer,  the  medical  recommendations  are  absolute  rest 
in  the  country  and  abundance  of  good  foot!,  but  how 
the  treatment  is  to  be  obtained  is  not  stated.  The 
men  workers  are  paid  4 J  francs,  and  the  women  Ifr. 
7oe.   to  '2fr.   25c.,   for  a  dav  of  ten  hours! 
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THE  DEUTSCHE  RBVLE. 

Till.*  J)intsclH  lii'iur  usually  coiitaiiis  s«>v<Mal  liis- 
torieal  aitii-k's  and  oui'  or  two  on  scientific  subjects. 
()t  tiiosc  dealing  witli  contemporary  politics  in  the 
. I  Illy  Munil)er  mention  may  be  made  ot  two  on  Spain, 
(iabriel  Maura  (ilamazo,  who  now  concludes  his  paper 
i»n  the  Foreijrn  I'olicy  of  Spain,  explains  to  (Jernian 
readers  th<'  position  ot  Spain  at  the  present  time. 
The  entire  (ieiinan  press,  he  writes,  criticises  Spain 
and  her  (ioveniment  in  the  most  unjust  mann<>r,  yet 
(lermany  has  many  friends  in  Spain.  To-day  Spain 
has  two  threat  and  noble  missions — to  do  her  utmost 
to  maintain  the  political  sfafoi-'^  qui)  in  th«'  Medit«'r- 
ranean,  and  one  day  to  serve  with  Italy,  l'ortu<!;al  and 
Kii^Iand  as  a  link  Ix'tween   Kuroj)e  and  Ameiica. 

M.  von  Brandt,  who  also  writes  on  Cermaiiy  and 
Spain,  admits  that  the  (ierman  press  has  not  of  late 
years  been  friendly  to  Si)ain,  but  he  says  that  the  re- 
lations between  the  (Jernian  Kmpir<'  and  Spain  have 
al.vays  been  of  a  most  cordial  nature,  and  he  assures 
Spain  that  she  may  always  count  on  the  sym])athy  of 
(Jermany — so  lon^,  oi  course,  as  she  does  nothing  to 
thieaten  (Jerinan   inteii'sts. 

In  another  article  Professor  Alessandro  Chiapelli 
has  somethiiijr  to  say  of  Ueligion  in  Present-day  Italy. 
The  confessional  character  of  religion,  he  writes,  is 
opposed  to  modern  ideas.  No  other  religion  is  pos- 
sible to-day  than  a  religion  founded  on  personal 
liberty  and  individual  initiative.  Even  the  Socialists 
regard  religion  as  a  private  matter.  Jn  the  future  its 
force  will  lie  in  tlie  liberty  of  the  individual  con- 
science. 

LA   REVUE. 

The  first  July  number  of  La  lirrw  opens  with  a 
symposium  on  the  Intellectuals  and  Labour,  edited 
by  K.  de  -Marmande,  who  says  that  important  as  the 
electoral  progress  of  Socialism  may  be  in  France,  it 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  development  of  syndi- 
calism (trade  unions).  Public  opinion,  he  considers, 
is  beginning  to  follow  attentively  the  Labour 
movement.  The  Federation  of  Jjabour  co-ordinates 
the  efforts  of  the  pioletariate.  In  the  iii(|uiry 
militant  syndicalists  have  b(>en  aske<l  what  would  be 
the  position  of  the  intellectuals  (scholars,  writers, 
journalists,  professors,  artists,  etc.)  with  regard  to 
tlie  action  of  lal»our  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
comph'te  transformation  of  capitalist  society. 

Ill  another  article  in  the  same  numlier  L.  Heau. 
writing  on  the  Museums  of  France  and  Ciermany, 
^ays  that  while  France  may  be  proud  of  her  painters 
;iih!   Iicr  -ctdptni-s     IK)  out-  can   deny  tliat    in   CJermanv 


the  administration  of  the  Art  Museums  is  very 
superior.  He  counsels  the  directors  of  the  French 
collertioiis  to  go  to  (ierniany  to  learn  how  to  buy, 
classify  and  present  the  works  of  art.  They  wjuhl 
then  see  bow  certain  French  schools  are  well  repre- 
sented at  Jierlin.  whereas  the  Luxembourg  collection 
does  not  contain  a  single  work  by  Hocklin  or  Alenzel. 
Tliey  would  also  learn  the  names  and  the  works  of 
certain  French  artists  who  are  sy.stematically  ex- 
cluded from  the  French  national  collections.  Tlu' 
writer  thinks  there  is  no  gallery  in  Europe  which 
contains  so  splendi<l  a  collection  of  French  art  as  the 
Berlin   National  (Jallery. 

Francis  Marre  has  an  article  on  Azote,  or  Nitrogen, 
in  the  second  July  number.  Azote,  he  .says,  is  indis- 
pensable in  many  industries.  All  modern  applied 
chemistry  uses  azote  in  its  preparations,  and  recently 
it  has  (iiscovered  the  means  of  extracting  it  direct 
from   atmospberic   air. 


THE  REVUE  I)E  PARIS. 

\n  the  iirst  July  number  of  the  liirui  <li  I'miH 
Victor  Berard  concludes  his  series  of  articles  en- 
tith'd  "Towards  Jiagdad."  His  last  words  are  that 
Bagdad  is  an  Englisli  city.  The  Turk  may  rule 
there,  but  it  is  the  Englishman  who  governs.  Be- 
tween the  rails  of  the  Sultan  and  the  ihiihha  of  the 
tribes,  it  is  the  English  Consul  who  has  many  times 
played  the  paii:  of  arbitrator  or  of  courtier.  In  this 
?•<)/»'  he  is  aided  by  Hinih>o  Mussulmans,  princes,  or 
other  great  personages  whom  the  English  have  sent 
away  from  their  country,  and  who  have  gone  to 
Bagdad  to  end  their  days  in  this  *'  House  of  Peace." 
M.  Berard  thinks  the  English  pr«'tensions  in  the  (Julf 
are  as  just  to-day  as  were  the  pretensions  of  Hiissia 
in  the  Black  Sea.  and  the  projects  of  (Jermaiiy  on  the 
rivers  of  Asia  .Minor  are  similar  to  tliose  of  .Austria 
on  the  I)anu))e.  The  pres(>ut  |)i-oi)lem  is  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  for  the  free  n  <■ 
of  the  inhabitants  and   foreigners. 

In  his  article  in  th<'  second  .Tuly  mimber  Victor 
Berard  writes  on  Arbitration  in  .\ncient  Greece.  He 
gradual  intrusion  of  Home  into  tlie  quarrels  of  tlu' 
(i reeks,  and  says  that  to  tliem  it  was  the  daily  brea<l 
of  international  life.  Then  canu'  the  slow  l)nt 
gradual  intrusion  of  Itoiiie  into  the  (|Uarrels  of  the 
Hellenic  cities.  All  (Greece  hasiened  to  th»'  l^oman 
triliunal,  and  liome.  in  carrying  out  the  d»'cisions. 
had  the  way  open  for  her  <  xpeditions.  Europe 
should  meditate  on  this  lesson,  he  says,  when  allowing 
the  Transatlantic  States  to  j)lay  so  important  a  ))art 
in    lOurojx'an    Congresses. 


Eeview   of    Hevieirs,   lflO/07. 


Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 


i'liJcr  this  head  the  reader  will  find  a  ready  reference  to  Ihe  more    iiupottotil  articles  iii    the 

periodicals  on  the  Topics  of  the  Month. 


HOME    AFFAIRS,   SOCIAL    AND    POLITICAL. 
AGRKULTURE.    LAND,    FARMI\(i: 

Tlui    La.'ul    Policy    of    tlio    dlovfrmiiciit ,     "  (^iiai  t^'ilv 

Ri'v/'  July. 
TIk^   LaiKl  and  tlio  Bill,   hv  T.    P.    L('\vi>.     •  Eoouoinic 

Rev."  July, 
riu'i  Land  Qut.'stiou.  by  \V.  A.  ^Lmjic.    "  .Vlhany  R<'V," 

Au«^. 
To   tilt'   Land   Withont   Savings,   by    Home   (  ;)uiiti('s 

"  World's  Work."  Aug. 
Pa-;-liam<uit  and  tlie  Sf^ottisb   Land    Hill,   "  Kdiiiliniili 

R.'V."  July. 
Tlio  Birth  of  the  Wlieat,  by  Percy  (  ulli.i..    ■  \V<,i'  l'- 

Work,"  Aug. 
Tlu*  Case  for  tlio  Goat,   by    Home  C'ouu'tics,     •  (,)n.ni - 

tcrly  Rev,"  July. 

ALCOHOL  IN  INDUSTRY,  by  R.   K.    I)iiu(ar,,      liar 
per."  Aug. 

ARMIES. 

Tbo    Militia    and    Sonic    Nccc-ssarv    Rcf'oinis,    by    K. 

.»    'iiiicKl-iiHrtlctt,    "  Nuictccntli   Cent."    .Vujj;. 
An  Uiiipiro  at  Iris/li  Manoeuvres,  by  Col.  G.  K.  Scot' 

Moncricff ,   "  Blackwood,"   Aug. 
Lessons  to  be  learnt  by  Regimental  Officers  from  the 

Russo-Japanese    War,    by    Capt.    A.    W.    Barrett, 

•' Jojirnal  Royal  United  Service  Inst,"  Jnly. 

CHILDREN  (se-  also  Education): 

Tlu»    Problem    of    C*hild-Idlenoss,    by    T.    S.     Mosby. 

'■  North  Amer.  Rev,''  July  o. 
The  Religious  Education  of  Cliildrcn,    by   Sii-   OIimm 

Lodge,   "  Contemp.  Rev,"   Aug. 
Mis.     Close's    Scheme    for    State    Children,     by     Dr. 

Sliadwell.   "National  Rev,"  Aujj;. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND:    C^)nvocation,   'Edinhurgh 
Rev,''   July. 

C0NSUMP1TON:    Open  Air  Life  for  Child  Consump- 
tives, by  L.  Riviere,  "'  Correspondant/'  July  10. 

CO-OPERATIVE    CONSUMERS'    ASSOCIA'IION    IN 

RUSSIA,   by   H.   Rosenthal.    '•  .Vnier.    Rev.    cf   Revs." 

Aug. 

(RIME,   PRISONS: 

New   Points   in   Criminal    Investigation,   by   T.    Hoj)- 

kin^,   ■'  World's  Work,"  Aug. 
The    Romance   of    Crime,    bv    J.    Sweenev    and    John 

Walsh.    -Strand,"  Aug. 

EDUCATION : 

Undenomiiiationalisin    as    an    Educational    Prineip'i'. 

by  N.   P.   Williams,   "Economic  Rev,"  July. 
International    Congress    of    School    Hygiene,    liy     T. 

CartAvright,    '"World's  Work,"   Aug. 

EMIGRATION,   IMMIGRATION  : 

The  Drain  of  War  and  Emigration,  by  C.  de  Thii-riy, 

'■  United  Service  Mag,"  Aug. 
The  New  American  Immigration  Law.   bv  R.    do  C. 

Ward,   "Noi-tli  Amer.  Rev,'  July  19. 

FINANCE : 

The  Inhabited  Hous(>  Duty,  by  J.  Boiiar,  •■Economic 
Rev,"  July. 


-Meal  lis    FiaM-r 
I.. 


The    Piic;.'   of  Consols,    by    Ishmael    Diogeue.-.    '    \Ve>t- 

miii.ster  Rev,"  Aug. 
The  Tariff    Question,    by    E.    B.    Husband,    'West 

minstf'i-  Rev,"  Aug. 
Is    the    Financial     Clou<l     Lifting:'    l)y    R.     Belfort. 

"World's  Work."  Aug. 

FOOD: 

Diseased  Meat  and  Milk,  by  Dr.   A. 

"  Nine-teenth  Cent,"  Aug. 
The   Foml    of   the   Poor,    by    Di .    F.    Regnault, 

Revue,"  Jidy  1. 

l.XSX'RANCE:    Gambling  in  Dearth,   by  T.   W.   W        • 

son.    'Chambers's  Jomnal."  Au<;. 

1 RELAND : 

Ireland — a   Nation.    ■Edinburgh   Rev,"  .Tulv. 

The    Bill    that    th<'    Irish    Rejected,    by    •■Reformer." 

■  Westminster  Rev."    Aug. 

The   Breakdown  of  Ireland,   liy    W.    O'Brien,    '■  Nine- 

t<'entli  Cent,"  Aug. 
.V   Forcing    Sy.steni    for    Irish    liulu^trieN.    by    Editor. 

■  New  Ireland  Rev,"  Aug. 

LAP.OUR  PROBLEMS: 

Coinpensatioii  for  Indii--trial  Aociih'Uts.  by  .\.  Maurice 

Low,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  July  19. 
The  Problem  of  Unemployment  : 

Lansbnry,  G.,  on,  •Economic  Rev,"  July. 

Propert,  P.  S.  G.,  on.    ■  Westminsiter  Rev."  Aug. 
American  Federation  of  Labour  and  Politics,  by  H. 

Feldinger,  "  Socialist isclie  Monatshefte,"  July. 
The  Organisation   of  Labour  in  France: 

Beauregard,  P.,  on.    'Reforme  Soeiale,"  July. 

Bni.sson,     E..     on.      •  Sozialistische      Monatshefte." 
July. 

Quentin-Bauchart.  1'..  on,  '   Nouvelle  Rev."  July   1 
and  lo. 
Labour  and  the  Intellectuals  in  Fi-ance  ;   Symposium. 

by  R.  de  Marmaiule.    "La  Revue/'  July  1. 
Tiie  Labour  Movement  in  Italy,   hy  K.  Walter,    ■  Al- 
bany Rev,"  Aug. 
The  Russian  Federation  of  the  Labour  Movement,  by 

R.    StieltKow,    "  Sozialistisctlie   Monatshefte."    July 

LAW  : 

Justices  i)t'  the    Pcice,    hv    .\L    i'oriitt.    ••  W'^t  mi  lifter 

Rev,"  Aug. 
Emotion   a.s   a  Law-maker,   by   G.    M.    Hort.    '  We^t- 

minster  Rev."   Aug. 
LOCAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  AF*  AIRS  : 

Local  Taxation,   "  Eduiburgilv  Rev."  .July. 
.NAVIES: 

Our   .\iiv:il    Peiil.   h\    Kxcuhitdr,   ■•  Fortnight  Iv    \\>\." 

Auj^. 
English  Conimeioe  in  a  Naval  War,  l)y  Sir  R.  Gitfen. 

•'Nineteenth  C<'nt,"  Aug. 
German    Naval    Ambitions    and    Bi-itisb    Supremacy. 

'•  Quarterly  Rev,"  July. 
Is   a    Naval    Saint-Maixent   Possible    in    France?    bv 

Commandant   Davin.    "Rev.    <les   Deux    Mondes.  ' 

July  15. 
^^":lr-i:i|>  Design,  by  P.   A.   Hislani,   "United   Service 

.M;i!j:.  '   Aug. 
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T1h>  Stratogical  VaUie  of  Speed  in  Battleships,  by  J. 
Corbett,    "Journal    Royal    United    Service    Inst." 
July. 
OID-AGE  PENSIONS  AND  PAUPERISM,  bv  Sidney 
Webb,  "  Albaiiy  Rev,"  Aug 

PART  lAMENTARY : 

Party  versus  People,   '"  Quarterly  Rev/'  Julj-. 

Tlie  Ebbing  Tide  of  Liberalism,  by  Calchas,  "Fo-t- 
nightiy   Rev."   Aug. 

From  Out.side,  by  Gallio,  "National  Rev,"  Aug.^ 

Is  Parliament  less  educated?  by  A.  Kinnear,  "West- 
minster  Rev,"   Aug. 

PAUPERISM:    Poor  Relief  in  the  Balkans,  by  Edith 
Sellers,  "  Contemn.  Rev,"  Aug. 

SOCIALISM,    SOCIOLOGY,   ETC.: 

The   Problems   and   Perils   of   Socialism,   by    St.    Loe 

Strachey,  "'  National  Rev,"  Aug. 
The  Anthropology  of  the  Poor,  by  A.  Niceforo,  '"La 

Revue,"   July   15. 
The  Wealth  of  the  Workers,  by  Jesse  Quail,  "  Con- 

tenip.  Rev,"  Aug. 
Compulsory    Aid    to   the    Old,    the   Infirm    and    the 

Iticu-,able,  by  C.  Epry,  "Grande  Rev,"  July  25. 

THEATRES    AND    THE    DRAMA: 

First  Night  Fallacies,  by  Gertrude  Kingston,  "Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  Aug. 

Retro.<ii>ects  of  the  Drama  in  America,  by  H.  A. 
Beers,  "  North  Anier.  Rev,"  July  19. 

WOMEN:     Working    Girk'    Clubs    in    Italy,    by    Hon. 
Mau'le  Stank-y.   "Nineteenth   Cent,"   Aug. 

COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN. 

('(tLO.MKS  (see  also  Africa,   Canada.   India): 
The  Colonial  Conference: 

UnsigtifHl    Ai-ticles    on,     "Quarterly    Rev,"    July; 

■'  Edinburgh  Rev,"  July. 
U.   A.  Forbes  on,  "London  Quarterly,"  July. 

I'EACE    A.\D    DISARMAMENT,    INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION: 

Tlie     Power    That     Makes    ifor     Peace,     by     H.     S. 

Pritchett,  "Atlantic  Montihly,"  July. 
The  New   Geneva   Convention,   by    Piof.   T.    E.    Hol- 
land,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Aug. 
The   «,agu(>  Confeientre  :  _. 

Bellot,  H.  H.  L..  on,  "Westminster  Hev,"  Aug. 

Schleinitz.  Vice-Adni.  Freiherr  von,  on,  "  Deutsche 
Rev,"  Aug. 

Turner.  Sir  A.,  on,   "  Deut.scrlie  Rev,"   Aug. 
English  Commerce  in  a  Naval  War,  by  Sir  R.  Giflfen, 

"  Nineteenth  Cf'Ut,"  Aug 
A    Flag   of    Peace;    Plea    for   the    United    States    of 

Europe,  by  W.  Archer,  "  Albany  Rev."  Aug. 
England    and    Peace,    by    C.    Trevolyan.    "  Deutsche 

Rev,"  Aug. 
Arbitration    in    Ancient   Greece,    bv    Victor   BpidkI 

•'  Rev.  do  Paris,"  July  15. 

AFRICA: 

The  New    Egypt,    by    G.    Foucart,    "  Nouvelle    Rev," 

July  15. 
Egypt  and  India,  by  Sir  E.  Carnly.  "Empire  Rev," 

Aug. 
Reform  in  Tunis,  "  Rev.  de  Paris,"  July  1. 
Morocco,     by    Commandant    Jibe.      '  Grande    Rev," 

July  10. 
The  Congo  State: 

Goffart,  F..  on,  "  Rev.  Generale."  July. 

Le  Roy,  Mgr.  A.,  on.  "  Oorrespondant,"  July  10. 
The    Disposal    of    Africa,    by    Sir    H.    H.    Jolinston, 

"  Fortnightly  Rev."  Aug. 
England,  Franco    and  Germany  in  Africa,  by  Dr.  A. 

Funke,   "  Konservative  Monatssahrift,"  Julv. 


The  English  Cliartered  Companies.,   by   E.     Ir    !vr\, 
■  Que.stions  Diplomatiques.'    July  Itj. 

ATTSTRIA  : 

The    Austrian    Elections,    by    R.    Henry.    "Quest;.' 

Diplomat i<iues,"  July  1. 
VietorioiLS  .Social  Democracy,  by  K.  Leuthuer.       >  > 

zialistische  Monutshefte,'    July. 
COLOMBIA,  M.  Castiau  on    "  Rev.  Economique  Int.i  - 

nationale,"  July. 
FRANC  E: 

Electoral   Reform,   by   C.    Benoi-t,       Hi\  .    dc-    1).uk 

Mondes,"  July  1. 
The  Church   Crisis : 

Sabatiea-,  P..  on,  "Rev.  Chretienne,"'  July. 

Vernes,   Prof.   M.,  on,   "  D(>ut^ehe  Rev..   Aiin.. 
The  W'ine-Growers'  Crisis: 

Fleiiry,  G.,  on,  "Nouvelle  R-v,"  July   1. 

Jerrold,  L.,  on.  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Aug. 

Tallichet,      E.,     on,     "  Bibliotheque      Universell. 
July. 
The   Financial  Situation,    bv   G.    Cochery,    "Graii!' 

Rev,"  July  25. 
The  Trade  of  the   French   Colonies   in    1906,    by  P. 

Chemin-Dupontes,       "Questions       Diplomatiques," 

July  16. 
The  French  Colonial  Crisis,  by  J.   L.  de  Lanessai;. 

"  Rev.  Economique  Internationale,"  July. 
The  Foreign  Policy  of  P'rance,  by  P.  Bevnus,      N'Mi- 

velle  Rev,"  July  15. 
The  Franco-German  Entente,  bv  L.  Hubert,  "Graiin 

R^'v,'  July   10. 
The      Franco-Japanese      Agrt't'iucnt  ;       T  xt  .         I?   v. 

Franyaise,"  July. 
The      1<  ranco-Spanish      Agreement  :       T   \:,  !'•.. 

Frauyaise,"  July. 

GERMANY  AND   PRUSSIA: 

The  Progress  of  Germany,  by   E(h\ .    1'.  1mi],i,ic 

Rev,"  Aug. 
The  Policy  of  Tempting  Germany,  h\    II.   W.   W)l^  m. 

■  National  Rev,"  Aiig. 
Teutophobia,  by  Lord  Eversley,    ■  Nineteenth 
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NEAREST    THE    NORTH    POLE. 


Kor  thrt-f  luiinlnil  uai.s  the  Xurth  I'uk-  has  cast 
its  spell  oviT  the  ad\t'iitiirf)as  spirits  of  the  world, 
[t  has  been  the  nnstery  of  niysterk-s,  aixl  has  pos 
sfssed  for  them  the  irresistible  attraction  of  the  un- 
attainable. As  m;in  e\er  desirt's  that  which  lies 
JH'Vond  his  rt^ach,  the  unsolved  problem  of  the  North 
has  impelled  many  an  intrejjid  explorer  to  take  his 
life  in  his  hands  and  attempt  the  imiios-sible.  If  the 
virtue  of  the  contest  lies  in  the  struggle  and  not  in 
the  ])riz<:',  then  the  long  and  persistent  endeavour  to 
nach  the  Pole  is  amjjly  justified.  The  prize  in 
itself  is  \alueltss — a  .barren  stretch  of  Arctic  ice — 
Imt'lh,-  (jualitits  displayeil  in  t^>e  endeavour  to  at- 
tain it  ar<-  of  priceless  worth  to  the  himian  race. 
The  assault  on  the  Pole  has  supi)lied  the  supreme 
test  of  human  endurance.  The  world  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  wtre,  has  measureil  its  collective  c^ni)acity 
f()r  iKToic  effort  by  the  achie\ements  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  have  penetrated  with  indomitable 
couragr  into  the  solitary  wastes  of  the  Polar  ice- 
tii'lds.  They  have  not  yet  met  Avith  the  reward 
of  compit  te  success.  But  slowly  an<l  surely  they 
ha\f  pushed  back  the  frontiers  of  tht-  unexi)]ored 
lands,  until  at  length  the  long  coveted  goal  lies 
almost  within  tl«'  gra.s]^  of  the  explorer.  Almost, 
but  not  quite,  for  174  miles  still  remain  to  l)e 
tra\<Ts«Ml  be\(>nd  the  ])oint  nearest  the  Pole  y(>t  at 
taiiii'il   l)\    man. 

TUK    8UPRKMK    TtJST    OF    ilANS    ENDUKANCK. 

(dnunander  Peary  in  his  "  Nearest  the  Pole  "  ttrlls 
us  how  this  northernmo.st  ])oint  on  the  earth  s  siu 
lace  was  reached.  In  reading  his  narnitlve  we  ma) 
.dl  bf  herots  b\  proxy,  for  the  thrill  of  human  in- 
t(  rest  with  which  we  follow  his  adventures  among 
the  ice-fiekls  makes  us  feel  that  we  too  belong  to 
the  same  tough  stock  that  laughs  difficulties  to 
scorn.  It  is  a  tale  of  adventurous  daring  difficult 
to  match  in  the  records  of  exploration,  ;md  a  tes- 
timony to  mans  'endurance,  persi.stent  <'flfort  and 
iron  resolve  that  is  stimulating  to  read.  No 
where  does  man  simmii  so  helpless  as  on  the  \  ast 
Avastts  of  ice  that  form  the  nortlvern  cap  of  the 
world.  He  is  surrounded  on  everv  hand  by  dan 
gers  which  demand  perpetual  Aigilance  if  they  are 
to  Ix'  avoideil.  The  })hysical  cruiditions  are  of  the 
severest,  the  incentives  to  coixtiruied  effort  of  the 
slightest.  In  his  extremity  man  is  reduced  to  th<' 
level  of  the  animals,  but  dt'Spite  danger,  disappoint- 
ment and  starvation  there  glows  in  the  heart  of  the 
-Arctic  explorer  an  unconquerable  determination  to 
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attain   the  objitt    ujioii   which   he   lias  .si't   his  mind. 
W\  the  fighting  \irtuts  of  tiir  race  are  brought  into 
full   pla\.      As   President    Roosevelt   rnnarks  in  t!i 
introdiunion  to  the  \-olumc.  the  ex])lorer  faces  ,1 
o\,er<-oines    perils   and    hardships   which    the   sole 
ne\t'r   in   his   life   knows.      "  In   war,   after  all,   ii     - 
onl\    the  man  at  the  very   head  who  is  e\er  Ion 
.\ll  the  othtrs,  from  the  sulxtrdinate  generals  do. 
through  the  j)ri\ate.s.  are  cheered  and  sustained   : 
the   sense   of   companionship    and   by    the   sens<' 
dividid  responsibilit).  '     lUit  on  the  Axctic  ice-wa- 
mau   i.>  more  ,done.   more  cut  off  from  his  telle 
aivd   from   civilised   life  than   anywhere  else  on   1 
whole  (if 'the  earth's  surface.     Commander  Pear 
expedition,   like  others  that    ha\c  preceded  it,    i- 
striking  examj)le  of  what   can   be  accomplished 
dogged   determination   even   in   a  field   so   unpri  , 
tious  and  rept  lling  in  all   its  asjiects. 

FKiHTINO   THK    K'K-PACK. 

riu'  ■'Roosevelt."     with  the  Peary  expeditii .n 
board,    sailed    from    .New    ^"ork    on    July    ib,    i<; 
Ktah    and   the   <'i\ilised    world   were    left   behine 
month  later,  and  the  tirst  stage  of  the  dash  on  ■ 
Pole  begun.     The  immediate  task  was  to  force  t 
ship  thr()ugh  th<    ice  floes  as  far  northward  as  ]i 
sible   before   the   approach    of   winter  made   f uri  1 
a(]\anee    im])raeti(Mble.      The    first    fierce    .struggU.s 
with  the  ict -packs  w<re  a  foretaste  of  the  more  ai 
(hious   tasks   that  lay   bt  fore   the  t-xpedition.       I   ? 
"Roosevelt    '    provi  d    a    splendid    ice-fightei,    ami 
Mr.   Peary  describi  s  in  glowing  terms  some  excitin* 
incidents  in   h(  r  dangerous  voxage.      On  one  occa- 
sion   it   required   thirty-five   and   a-half   hours   of  in^^ 
cessant  .strain  ami  struggle  to  clear  a   wa\    through' 
the  obstructing  ic( -floi  s  to  the  open   wati-r  beyond. 
Mr.   Peary  sa\s  :   - 

Tlie  ••Roosevelt"  fought  lilu>  :i  gladiator,  tmniiii,'.  twist- 
iiis.  Mtiiiiiiiiis:  with  all  l:er  force,  .smashing  her  full  weight, 
tisaiiist  the  heavy  floes  whenever  we  could  get  room  for  a 
ni.sh.  and  rearing  upon  them  like  a  .steeplechaser  taking  a. 
fence.  Ah!  tl'e  thrill  and  tension  of  it.  tlK'  Inst  of  battle.] 
which  crowded  da.vs  of  ordinary  life  into  one.  The  forward] 
rnsli.  the  gathering  speed  and  momentum,  the  crash,  thej 
upward  heave,  the  grating  snarl  of  the  ice  as  the  gteel-shot 
stem  .sjjjit  it  as  a  ma.son'.s  iiainintr  .splits  granite,  or  trodj 
it  under,  or  sent  it  right  and  left  in  wliirling  fragments, 
followed  hy  the  violent  roll,  the  backward  rebound,  au'  tlurr' 
the  gathering   for   anotlier   rush,    were   glorious. 

'V\m'  battle  was  onl\  won  by  sheer  brute  force  and: 
an  insist«'nt  determination  not  to  be  beaten.  .'».r 
such  times  the  physical  tension  was  intense  : 

Kveryoiio  on  deck  hung  with  breathles«  interest  en  .nr 
movement,  and  a.s  Hartlett  and  1  clung  in  tiie  rigging  I 
Dieard  !)im  whisj>er  through  teeth  clinched  from  the  purely 
phy.sical  fusion  of  the  tlirobhinir  sliip  under  ns      •  (Jive  it  to 
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*}m.  Teikly;  ufivc  it  tr)  em  I"  More  tliaii  once  did  a  flreiimn 
<<)ine  paiitiiis;  on  deck  for  a  breath  of  air,  look  over  ti)e 
side,  luutter  to  liiniself,  "By  G— ,  sli€"«  got  to  go  tliroush!" 
llien  drop  into  the  *tokeliold,  with  tlie  reault  a  moment 
luter  of  an  extra  l>elc.li  of  hhick  smoke  from  the  atack. 
«uid  an  added  turn  or  two  to  the  irropeller. 

STRANDED.  BUT  SAFE. 
With  St*ptt-ml«rr  wintiT  sft  in  to  ihc  acc^ompani- 
niciit  nf  fog  and  l)linding  snowstorm.  Shet't.s  of 
.snow  canif  driving  arross  the  dt'ck,  the  water  was 
like  ink,  and  the  ire  a  ghastly  white.  More  than 
oncv:  the  "  Roosev^elt  "  was  caught  in  a  jam  of  ice 
and  forced  ashore,  only  to  he  floated  off  again  at 
high  water.  Still  the  attem])t  to  press  northward 
was  not  abandoned  until  the  "'Roosevelt"  had 
reached  a  latitude  nevi  r  attained  by  any  other  ship. 
At  length  no  further  progre.ss  was  possible,  for  the 
.shij)  lay  entirety  surrounded  by  ice.  Kver\  effort 
was  made  to  make  a  [)assage  to  the  open  water,  but 
in  \ain.  The  expedition  we)it  into  winter  (piarters 
well  satisfied  with  the  progress  made.  The  con- 
tinual shifting  of  the  ice  rendered  the  [)osition  of 
tile  ship  a  very,  dangerous  one.  Mr.  Peary  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  "Roose- 
velt was  left  stranded  but  safe.  Describing  the 
action  of  a  large  ice-floe  driven  b\  the  tide  iii)on 
the  smaller  ice  about  the  ship,   he  s;i\s: 

Tt.s  slow,  resistless  motion  was  frightful,  yel  lascinatinj?. 
1  liousands  of  tons  of  smaller  ice  which  the  big  flo«  drove 
Ijei'ore  it  the  "Roosevelt"  had  easily  and  gracefully  turned 
under  her  sloping  hilge.s.  but  the  edge  of  the  big  fioe  rose 
to  the  p>ank  ^«heer,  and  a  few  yards  back  from  its  edge  was 
an  old  pressure  ridge  which  rose  higher  than  the  bridge 
<ie(k.  Tliis  was  the  crucial  moment.  For  a  minute  or  so. 
wliich  seemd  an  age,  the  pressure  was  terrific.  The 
"  Hoosevelfs  "  ribs  and  interior  bracing  cracked  like  the 
discharge  of  musketry;  the  deck  amidiships  bulged  up  seve- 
ral inches,  while  the  main  rigging  hung  slack  and  the  masts 
and  rigging  shook  a?  in  a  violent  gale.  Then  with  a.  mighty 
tremor  and  a  sound  which  reminded  me  of  an  athlete  in- 
taking  his  breath  for  a  supreme  effort,  tl:e  ship  shook  her- 
self free  and  jumiied  upward  till  her  propeller  showed  above 
wate.-.  Tlie  big  tloe  snapped  against  the  edge  of  the  ice- 
t'cot  forward  and  aft  and  under  us,  crumpling  up  it«  edge 
vuiX  driving  it  in-shore  some  yards,  then  came  to  rest,  and 
tho  commotion  was  transferred  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
tloe.  wiHch  crumbled  away  with  a  dull  roar,  as  other  floes 
smashed  against  it,  and  tore  oiT  great  pieces  i;i  tlieir  on- 
ward  lush.   leaving  the  "Roosevelt"  strandeJ   but   sate. 

A  CHECK. 
'Ihe  'ong  winter  was  spent  in  laying  in  provisions 
and    ])r(  pa*ing    for   the   northward    march    into   the 
itnknown    as   soon    as   the   light   of   the    sun    should 

)nce  more  becoun-  visible.  Musk  oxen  and  hares 
were  colli-cted  from  the  surrounding  neighbonrhooil. 
Prompt  measures  alone  saved  the  extermination  oi 
tlie   dogs   from   eating  poisoned    whale  meat.      But 

itherwise  the  long  night  (;f  winter  passed  without 
particular  incident.  At  the  end  of  February  the 
partits  started  on  their  dash  for  the  Pole.  .Ai  first 
;:wrything  \Veiit  well.    The  weather  was  good,  traxcl 

ing  was  easy,  and  Peary  began  to  indulge  in  the 
iiope  th.at  at  last  he  might  attain  the  goal  of  all 
lis  efforts.  But.  as  he  remarks  somewhere  in  the 
)f)nk,    rxperienct"    in    Arctic    regions    has    led    him 


alwa\s  to  e.vpeil  the  worst.  .Alter  lii.  u  |yi..j<itiou.s 
start  there  came  a  su<lden  check.  They  came  upon 
a  l)road  band  of  ojhmi  water  stretching  right  across 
their  i)ath.  For  seven  days  th<  y  were  compelled 
to  halt  until  a  wa\  across  was  found.  Once  past 
this  obstacle  the  march  was  vigorousl}  re.sumed. 
.Again  their  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  groimd.  .\ 
tierce  gale  sprang  up  which  made  further  progress 
impossible  whiU'  it  lasted.  As  day  after  day  went 
by,  and  the  wind  howled  around  them,  tht  chances 
of  ultimate  succe.ss  dwindled.  They  were  <l;uly  re- 
ducing their  food  supply,  and  without  fcjod  «'ven  the 
nK>st  dogged  determination  is  helple.ss.  (^)uoting 
from  his  diary,  Mr.  Peary  says : — 

Anotlier  day,  the  sixth  of  the  iuterininable  gale.  Will  it 
never  end?  The  wind  and  drift  continue  with  unabated 
violence.  For  some  three  liours  to-day.  I  pushed,  and 
butted,  and  at  times  almost  crawled  on  liaiids  and  knee8, 
back  and  foi'th  across  tlie  small  floe  on  which  we  are  camp- 
ed. This  partly  for  e.xercise,  partly  becaose  I  could  no 
longer  keep  quiet,  partly  from  a  desii-e  to  determine  with 
certainty  whether,  if  1  were  made  of  sterner  stuff,  I  might 
not  be  travelling.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  now.  So  party 
could  travel  in  this  gale,  not  because  of  the  cold,  tliough 
tliat  is  not  slight.  ))ut  I)ecause  of  the  physical  imiwssihility. 
fro  face  the  gale  would  quickly  wear  out  the  strongest  man 
living,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  expose  the  face  directly 
for  more  than  an  instant  to  the  cutting  drift. 

THE    RACE    AGAINST    FOOD. 

Wiu  n  the  gale  at  length  abated  and  it  was  pos- 
sible to  continue  the  march,  it  was  evident  that  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  supporting  parties 
sent  back  to  bring  up  provisions.  Peary  and  his 
band  of  eight  com])ani(^ns  had  to  face  the  fact 
that  till  \  had  only  tli(  m.sthrs,  their  equipment 
and  sui)p]ies  to  depend  upon.  Everything  nov  de- 
])ended  upon  .speed,  and  the  pace  wa.s  (piickened 
until  thirtv  miles  a  day  were  covered.  As  the  dogs 
gave  out,  unable  to  keep  up  the  pace,  they  were 
fed  to  the  others  : — 

Six  worn-out  dogs  were  killed  and  fed  to  the  others  to 
save  our  small  store  of  pemmican.  and  the  skeleton  condi- 
tion of  these  dogs  as  shown  when  they  were  skinned  threw 
iny  men  into  a  temporary  panic,  as  they  said  the  entire 
pa<.'k  might  give  out  at  any  time,  and  they  wanted  to  turn 
back  from  here.  But  I  told  them  I  was  not  ready  to  turn 
back  yet,  and  should  not  be  until  we  had  made  at  least  five 
more  marches  to  tlie  north. 

FURTHEST  NORTH. 

A  la.st  forced  march  was  made,  crossing  hnir- 
teen  cracks  and  narrow  leads,  almost  all  of  them 
in  motion.  01).servations  rapidly  taken  show  that 
tht^-  had  reached  87  deg.  6  min.,  and  so  beaten 
the  re<:ord.  Before  them  lay  J  74  miles  to  the 
Pole.  But  the  limit  of  endurance  had  been  reached, 
and  reluctantly  P<>ary  gave  the  coinm.md  to  begin 
the  return  jouriKn  : — 

A-  (111  perhaps  he  imagined.  I  was  more  than  anxious  to 
keep  on,  hut  as  I  looked  at  the  drawn  faces  of  my  comrades, 
at  the  skeleton  figures  of  my  few  remaining  dogs,  at  my 
nearly  empty  sledges,  and  remembered  the  drifting  ice  over 
which  we  had  come,  and  the  unknown  quantity  of  the  "  big 
lead  "  between  us  and  the  nearest  land,  I  felt  that  I  had 
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cut  the  margin  as  narrow  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
I  told  my  men  we  should  turn  back  from  here. 

My  fla-gs  were  flung  out  from  the  summit  of  the  highest 
piiuKirlt  near  us.  and  a  hundred  feet  or  so  beyond  this  1 
left  a  bottle  containing  a  brief  record  and  a  piece  of  the  silk 
flag  which  six  years  before  I  had  carried  around  the  north- 
ern end  of  Greenland. 

THE    STRUGGLE    WITH    WIND    AND    SNOW. 

Retracing  their  stt-ps  the  difficulties  began  to  mul- 
tiply : — 

T3ie  wind  blew  quartering  in  our  face,  and  accompanied 
by  a  fine  drift  of  enow,  cut  like  red-hot  needles.  We  had 
already  made  a  good  day's  march.  Now  we  had  to  duplicate 
it  without  rest  or  food.  When  at  last  we  stumbled  into 
camp  I  was  nearly  blind  from  the  effects  of  the  cutting  snow 
and  wind,  and  completely  done  up  with  the  long-continued 
exertion.  The  interest  and  excitement  of  the  advance  were 
gone,  the  reaction  had  come,  and  my  feet  dragged  like  lead. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  return  journey,  aifter  the  eagerness 
and  excitement  of  pushing  ahead  is  over,  is  always  the 
hardest  part  of  the  work. 

Once  inside  the  igloo  and  the  oil  stove  started  to  make 
our  tea,  I  rolled  on  the  sleeping  platform  in  agony,  with 
my  burning  eyes,  and  let  Ahngmiilokto  make  the  tea.  For 
an  hour  or  more  I  feared  that  the  cutting  wind  and  <5now, 
together  with  the  strain  upon  my  eyes  in  taking  the  obser- 
vations, had  given  m©  an  acute  attack  of  snow  blindness. 
But  I  frequently  buried  my  eyes  in  the  freezing  snow  until 
my  eyelids  were  numb,  and  after  a  time  exijerienced  sufll- 
cient  relief,  so  that  my  utter  weariuess  sent  me  to  dream- 
Jess  sleep.  All  regrets  and  disappointments  had  to  yield 
temporarily  to  the  imperious  demand  of  the  overworked 
body. 

FOLLOWING  THE  TEAIL. 

Hurr}ing  on  at  top  speed,  without  rest  or  sleep, 
they  clung  to  the  trail  of  their  outward  track : — 

We  travelled,  with  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ice  ahead, 
noting  each  faintest  indication  of  the  trail.  Whenever 
the  trail  was  faulted  by  the  moTCmeut  of  the  ice  we  spread 
out  in  skirmish  line  and  veered  to  the  right,  to  the  south- 
west, until  we  found  it  again.  When  we  came  to  a  crack  oi 
lead  too  wide  to  jump  the  sledges  across,  one  of  my  Fiskimos 
started  to  the  right  at  once  on  tlie  run,  the  other  to  the 
left,  and  the  one  first  finding  a  practicable  crossing  sig- 
nalled to  the  sledges  in  the  rear,  in  the  usual  Eskimo  way, 
with  waving  arm,  and  the  sledges  made  directly  for  him, 
we  crossed  the  lead,  picked  up  the  trail  on  the  southern 
side,  and  went  on.  In  this  way  the  sledges  lost  no  time, 
and  we  were  able  to  keep  as  rapid  a  pace  on  the  return 
aa  on  the  outward  march,  in  spite  of  the  movement  of  the 
ice  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  trail.  Three  of  us  fre- 
quently nin  for  consideral)le  distances  in  order  to  keep 
a  sulBcient  space  between  us  and  the  sledges,  to  enable  us  to 
reconnoitre  the  leads  before  the  sledges  came  up.  At  the 
end  of  ewry  march  we  tumbled  into  our  old  igloos  utterly 
exhausted,  with  eyes  aflame  from  the  wind  and  driving 
snow,  but  thanking  God  that  we  did  not  have  to  put  our- 
selves to  the  additional  effort  of  building  iglooa. 

They  reached  Storm  Camp  in  the  teeth  oi  a 
blinding  western  blizzard,  through  which  none  but 
an  Eskimo  could  ha\-e  kept  the  trail  for  five 
minutes.  Passing  .southward  in  a  bee-line  for  the 
Greenland  coast  they  came  once  again  upon  the 
open  lead.  A  broad  band  of  black  water  half 
a  mile  wide  effectually  blocked  all  further  progress. 
Pushing  eastward  they  hoped  to  find  a  crossing, 
but  in  vain.  The  dogs  began  to  dwindle,  and  the 
sledges  had  to  be  broken  up  to  cook  those  tliat  the 
part)  ate.  Mr.  Peary  declares  he  has  no  objection 
to  dog  meat  if  only  there  is  plenty  of  it. 


A  PERILOUS  CRGSSmO. 

At  length  an  Eskimo  scout  reported  that  there 
was  a  tliiit  film  of  young  kx-  right  across  the  belt 
of  water,  now  over  two  miles  wide,  which  he 
thought  might  be  crossed  on  snow-shoes.  With- 
out them  it  would  not  support  a  man's  weight  for 
an  instant.  It  was  the  only  chance  of  escape,  an 
the  attempt  was  made  :-  - 

We  crossed  in  silence,  each  man  busy  with  his  tlioug] 
and  intent  upon  his  snowshoe.^.  Frankly  I  do  not  care 
more  similar  experiences.  Once  started,  we  could  not 
wo  could  not  lift  our  snowsiioe^.  It  was  a  matter  of 
stantly  and  smootlily  gliding  past  the  other  with  u1 
care  and  evenness  of  pressure,  and  from  every  man  as' 
slid  a  snowshoe  forward,  unduUitions  went  out  in  ev( 
direction  through  the  thin  film  incrusting  the  black  waf 
The  sledge  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  broad  8W( 
It  was  the  first  and  only  time  in  all  my  Arctic  work  thai 
felt  doubtful  as  to  the  out<;ome.  but  when  near  the  mii 
of  the  lead  the  toe  of  my  rear  kamik  as  I  slid  forward  fi 
it  broke  through  twice  in  succession.  I  thought  to  m; 
"  Tills  is  the  finish,"  and  when  a  little  later  there 
cry  from  someone  in  the  line,  tlie  words  sprang  from  me 
themselves:  "God  help  him!  which  one  is  it?"  but  1  da; 
not  take  my  eyes  from  the  8te;fdy,  even  gliding  of  my  eni 
shoes,  and  the  fascination  of  the  glassy  swell  at  the  t( 
of  them.  When  we  stepped  upon  the  firm  ice  on  the  sonthi 
side  of  the  lead,  the  sighs  of  relief  from  the  two  men  nea. 
to  m©  in  the  line  on  either  side  were  distinctly  audi! 
I  was  more  than  glad  myself.  The  cry  I  had  heard  hi 
been  from  one  of  my  men,  whose  toe,  like  mine,  had  brota 
through  the  ice. 

When  they  stood  up  from  unfastening  the| 
snow-shoes,  and  looked  back  for  a  moment  befoi 
turning  their  faces  southward,  they  saw  a  narr6J 
black  ribbon  of  water  cutting  the  frail  bridge 
which  they  had  crossed  in  two.  So  riarrow  hi 
l»ri  11  iliiMr  escape. 

THE  LUST  FOE  FOOD. 

Their  troubles,  however,  were  by  no  meail 
ended.  They  had  to  force  their  way  through 
region  of  shattered  ice.  They  stumbled  desperatt 
southward,  grinding  their  teeth  with  the  pain  unt 
their  jaws  ached.  The  party,  exhausted  and  halj 
starved,  at  last  reached  the  Greenland  coast.  Tht 
occurred  an  incident  which  strikingly  illustrates  tl 
lust  for  food  which  st'izts  on  a  man  reduced  to  th 
verge  of  starvation.  Some  inusk  oxen  were  sightt 
six  miles  from  camp.  The  famished  men,  thouj 
weak  and  footsore,  jumped  to  their  feet  and  begs 
running  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  th(^ prize.  Mi 
Peary  describes  the  sensations  of  a  ^^trr'n^r  rnd 
and  his  craving  for  food  : — 

The  heart-breaking  work  through  the  shatttrea  ue.  the 
fernal  groaning  and  crashing  of  the  floes,  the  ever-i 
night-mare  of  moie  open  water,  the  incessant  gnawingf  nnd 
the   belt,    the    bruised    and    aching    feet,    the    burning  ej 
and  face,  the   growing  weakness,   the  tantalising   mouthf« 
of  hare  since  we  reached  the  land,  and  always  this  hoi 
and  picture  before  me.  waking  or  sleeping— a  herd  of  mv 
oxen  that  should  once  more  permit  us  to  eat  our  fill. 

When  the  oxen  had  been  secured  they  devour* 
them  with  ravenous  hunger: — 

My   Eskimos   sat   themselves   round,   and   with    occasios 
brief  winks  of  sleep,  ate  continuously  for  nearly  two 
and  niighfi4.     I  did  my  share  too,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tl 
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tlie  pile  of  cleaued  bones  about  the  shelter  waa  almost  be- 
yond belief.  When  I  use  the  word  cleaned  I  use  it  in  its 
fullest  sense.  When  a  hungry  Eskimo  leaves  a  bone  a  fly 
could  not  find  a  mouthful  about  it. 

A  SPLENDID  FAILURE. 

That  in  bri<:'f  is  the  story  of  the  Peary  expedition 
as  it  is  told  by  himself  in  his  latest  book.  As  a 
record  of  tMidurance,  of  resourceful  expedient,  and 
bold  enterprise  it  is  magnificent.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  once  again  that  human  nature  when  put  to 
the  test  is  capable  of  such  an  effort.     That  is  the 


real  value  of  such  a  book.  When  measured  on  the 
map,  as  Mr.  Peary  himself  admits,  his  achievement 
does  not  bulk  largely.  "To  think,"  was  his  reflt-r- 
tion  on  reaching  the  "Roosevelt,"  "after  all  tlu.- 
preparation,  the  experience,  the  eflFort,  the  strain, 
the  chances  taken,  and  the  wearing  of  myself  and 
party  to  the  la.st  inch,  what  a  little  journey  it  is  on 
the  map,  and  how  far  short  of  my  hoi:>es  it  fell!" 
Like  all  of  its  predecessors,  Mr.  Peary's  expedition, 
when  measured  by  its  leader's  ambition,  wa.s  a  spl  v. 
did  failure. 


'^CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    IN    ALL    LANDS." 


Mr.  C.  Palk,  New  Zealand,  writes: — With  the  above 
title  there  has  just  been  published  a  book  of  th«  most 
euthralliug  interest,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  the 
founder  of  the  "  Christian  Endeavour  Society."  The 
modesty  and  self-suppression  of  the  author  is  as  com- 
mendable as  his  subject  is  thrilling.  The  book  deals 
with  the  methods,  results,  growi:h  and  ramifications  of 
the  C.E.  Society,  from  its  inception  in  1881  to  1906, 
and  the  record  is  so  marvellous  that  a  brief  srunmary 
of  it  will,  we  are  sure^  interest  a  wide  and  important 
circle  of  your  readers  throughout  the  Australasian 
colonies.  A  Cliinese  Christian  came  from  an  isolated 
part  of  hiiS  country  to  attend  a  Christian  Endeavour 
Convention  at  Ningpo.  in  China,  and  when  he  saw 
loOO  native  Christian  Endeavourers  in  one  group,  he 
wept  like  a  child.  He  said  that  ho  had  no  idea  there 
were  so  many  Christians  in  China.  Like  the  China- 
man, comparatively  few  of  your  readers  have  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  colossal  proportions  of  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavour  movement.  Though  only  started  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  now  embraces  over  70j00() 
-^KJpcieties,  and  upwards  of  four  million  members. 
Formed  into  a  procession,  six  in  a  row,  and  3  feet 
apart,  they  would  cover  the  enormous  distance  of  378 
miles,  and  represent  almost  every  country  in  the 
world.  Tlie  North  American  Indian  and  the  African 
negro  mingle  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  cultured 
life  of  our  great  cities,  and  the  Japanese  and  Russian 
join  as  allies  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  In  this 
vast  throng  are  the  young  people  from  the  land  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Pyramids,  from  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
States,  from  Brazil  and  Mexico,  from  Alaska  and 
Terra-del-Fuego,  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  Just  think  of  it — four  millions  of  young 
life,  flowing  over  in  its  freshness,  vigour,  hopefulness, 
and  enthusiasm,  clad  in  picturesque  garb,  holding  aloft 
banners  of  every  conceivable  oolour  and  every  incon- 
ceivable design ;  and  all  hearts  beating  in  unison,  in- 
spired with  one  great  puipose,  keeping  step  to  the 
same  music,  singing  the  same  songs,  and  looking  up 
into  the  face  of  the  same  God. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  society's  national  and  world 
conventions,  so  unique  in  character  and  unparalleled 
in  magnitude  as  to  strilce  the  imagination  and  capture 
the  sympathies  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world.  The 
one  in  New  York  so  arrested  the  attention  of  the  as- 
tonished public  that  the  questions  were  everywhere 
asked  :  "  Where  have  they  oome  from  ?"  "  What  does 
Christian  Endeavour  mean,  anyway?"  "What  draws 
so  many  young  people  together?"  London  was  sinai- 
larly  impressed,  when  20,000  delegates  crowded  its 
great  thoroughfares.  Referring  to  the  Boer  War,  then 
in  progress,  outsiders  asked:  "  Has  there  been  another 
victory?"  Tlie  Washington  Convention  was  so  large 
that   three    tents    were   erected,    each    accommodating 


10,000  persons.  The  great  halls  of  our  large  cities  were 
not  built  for  Christian  Endeavour  Conventions.  A 
choir  oi  5000  lined  the  great  steps  of  the  capital,  and 
75,000  more  swelled  the  grand  chorus  of  praise.  l^)s- 
ton  was  invaded  by  56,000  delegates,  in  whose  honour 
the  city  was  gaily  decorated,  and  the  press  publislied 
the  fullest  reports  of  the  Convention  proceedings,  em- 
bellished with  coloured  and  other  engravings.  At  San 
Francisco,  tlie  daily  papers  of  that  city  agree^l  to 
exclude  from  its  columns  during  Convention  week  all 
details  of  murders,  suicidevs,  divorces,  and  others  riw 
volting  news,  and  to  publish  instead  full  reports  of  ad- 
dresses, etc.,  given  at  the  Convention.  A  Convention 
waa  held  at  Ningi^o,  in  China,  of  which  Archdeacon 
Moule,  of  the  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society, 
said:  "It  was  the  most  wonderful  sight  witnessed  ia 
China."  A  remarkable  Convention  was  held  at  St. 
Helena,  consisting  of  Boer  prisoners.  It  is  impos.sibl0 
to  even  glance  at  the  fascinating  and  suggestive 
phases  of  the  Society's  operations  amongst  these 
people  during  the  progress  of  the  war.  Suffice  it  to 
say  tiiat  on  the  different  islands  where  the  Boer  pri- 
soners were  stationed,  there  were  35  Endeavoui'  So- 
cieties, with  nearly  3000  members.  So  fruitful  in  bless- 
ing were  these  societies  that  one  of  the  members  said  : 
"  We  thank  God  for  our  banishment,  because  it  iias 
brought  us  to  know  the  value  of  consecrated  Christian 
science."  In  connection  with  a  Convention  held  in 
India  the  following  beautifully  symbolic  incident  oc- 
curred: — The  members  were  asked  to  give  Scripture 
verses  bearing  on  "  Love."  They  promptly  responded 
with  "  God  is  Love,"  "  God  so  loved  the  world,"  etc. 
As  fast  as  they  were  given  they  were  written  in  Ben- 
galese  characters  upon  slips  of  red,  blue  and  green 
paper,  and  tied  together.  Then  "a  dark  brother 
arrayed  in  his  '  birthday  suit,*  and  little  beside,  ex- 
cepting a  girdle  al)out  his  loins,"  came  to  the  front, 
and  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  full-robed  London  city 
Mayor,  lu*-  placed  the  "  garland  of  love  "  around  Dr. 
Clark's  neck.  The  worthy  doctor  said :  "  Had  I  been 
able  to  return  the  compliment  with  a  C.E.  pin,  I  c»uld 
hardly  have  fastened  it  to  him  without  hurting  him." 
Other  Conventions  were  held  in  Australia.,  Mexico. 
Spain,  Japan.  Berlin,  and  other  centres,  including 
Denver,  where  8000  persons  were  buried  beneath  a 
tent  that  collapsed  in  a  hurricane,  who,  with  hardly  a 
scratch  between  the  lot  as  a  memento  of  the  occa- 
sion, five  minutes  after  were  all  standing  upon  the 
debris  beneath  the  safer  canopy  of  heaven's  dome, 
singing,  "  Praise  God  From  Whom  All  Bleesings  Flow." 
Some  of  the  consecration  meetings  in  connection 
with  these  Conventions  were  unspeakably  impressive, 
In  London,  delegates  from  many  countries  gave  re- 
sponses. Egypt's  response  was  beautifullv  suggestive: 
"Tlie  Nile  is  rising!     The  River  of  the  Water  of  Life 
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in  Efiypt."  What  could  be  more  appropiiat*'  tlian  tlie 
response  of  Switzerland,  where  tlie  Society  liad  just 
stalled.  "O  my  Lord^  behold  my  family  is  poor  in 
Manasseh,  and  I  am  the. least  in  my  fatiier\>  hous«'." 
The  Turkish  dele<i;ates  pathetically  voiced  th(»ir  trou- 
bles and  their  faith  in  the  Psalmist's  words:  "In  iuy 
tlistre.ss  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  and  cried  unto  my 
God."  After  otlier  r^'sponses.  Eiij^iand's  delegat<>.s, 
10,000  strong,  made  tlie  fi;reat  hall  of  the  Alexandra 
palace  ring  again,  as  they  sang  with  one  lieait  and 
voice — • 

AVlien   1   survey   the   wondrous  Cross 
On    which    the   Prince   of    Glory    died. 

.My   richest  gain   I  count   but   loss. 
And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 

In  connection  with  a  Japanese' consecration  meeting, 
held  at  (5  a.m.  on  the  top  of  a  famous  hill,  a  bc^autiful 
incident  happened.  After  a  large  number  had  prayed, 
the  sun  roso  above  the  Eastern  Sea,  and  at  that  in- 
stant, unpremeditated,  a  Japanese  Endeavourer  otaited 
in  his  own  language,  to  sing — 

'J'lie   morning  light  is  breaking, 

'I he  darkness  disappears; 
Tiie  sons  of  earth   are  waking 

To  penitential  tears. 

.\  few  sidelights  on  the  woik  of  the  C.K.  Society  in 
various  placcsS  will  be  of  interest.  It  In  pleasing  to 
know  that  the  societitvs  organistM:!  in  appaiently  barien 
soil  aie  among  the  most  fruitfully  agsrressive.  In 
Persia  one  society  started  a  branch  in  both  the  Russian 
Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Brazil  .seven 
years  ago  had  two  societies;  hi«t  year  it  had  G4.  In 
the  Loyalty  Islands,  in  tTus  South  Seas,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  (5000  there  are  2000  Endeavourers.  who  have 
i-aised  no  less  than  €1600  for  mi.^sions.  In  this  con- 
nection here  is  a  fact  that  ought  to  shame  us  ; — In 
San  Francisco  there  wa.s  a  Chines;^  Endeavour  Society 
which,  with  one  exception,  lias  long  held  tlie  recoid 
for  benevolence.  For  many  years  it  ha^s  averaged 
il'.idO  a  year  for  missions.  In  Marseilles,  some  little 
girls  of  a  Junior  Endeavour  Society  give  up  their  af- 
ternoons to  sunshine  work.  With  a  violin  and  some 
edibles,  they  visit  the  poor  old  women,  .singing  hymns 
to  them,  and  praying  to  them.  In  New  Caledonia,  the 
French  Endeavourer.s  by  constant  visitation  seek  to 
r;'claini  backsliders  and  to  arou.se  Christians  to  win  the 
unsaved  to  Christ.  Nearly  oOO  were  reached  this  way 
in  one  campaign.  At  Lagos,  in  South  Africa,  the 
young  women  of  the  Endeavour  Societies  go  out  in 
little  groups  every  day  in  the  week  visiting  the  huts 
to  speak  to  the  people  about  their  souKs.  and  fully  200 
iiave  thus  been  led  to  Christ.  The  dramatic  instinct 
is  evidently  strong  in  our  young  Chinese  friends,  for 
at  a  public  meeting  in  connection  with  an  Endeavour 
Society  in  China,  among  the  exercisj\s  was  one  illus- 
trating the  parables.  A  little  girl  witli.  a  Chinese 
broom  and  paper  lantern  came  in  and  began  .s<»arciiing 
for  the  lo«t  coin.  Th<Mi  followed  a  boy  with  five  jiieces 
of  bread  and  two  paper  fishes.  Then  came  a  little 
sower  with  a  bag  of  wheat,  which  he  scattered  broad- 
cast on  the  audience.  These*  and  other  incidents  in 
Christ's  life,  were  explained  by  an  older  member  of 
the  committee.  How  would  this  statt»  of  conducting 
testimony  meetings  suit  our  young  colonists?  At  one 
of  the  Endeavour  meetings  held  in  India  a  boy  testi- 
fietl.  after  which  the  leader  asked  t!ie  others:  "Boys, 
does  he  live  the  way  he  ha.s  been  talking?  "  I'^ually 
the  reply  would  he  '"Yes"  in  chorus,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion  ii   bov  cnlled  out.   "  No,   he  told   a    lie   vesterdav." 


Here  is  a  hint  to  leaders  of  Endeavour  meetings:  .\t 
a  C.E.  meeting  held  in  India,  where  the  hour  wa.^ 
uearlj'  up,  th<^  leader  (au  Indian  girl)  said:  "All  wh  > 
have  not  taken  part  may  rise.'  They  did  so.  Then 
the  leader  said:  'When  you  have  taken  pait  you  may 
sit  down."  Hiey  .soon  .sat.  Here  is  a  new  idea  in  th  • 
way  of  committees:  In  one  Chinese  society  theie  is 
tlm-  "  Pure  Body  Committe  >."  the  '"  Heavenly  Foot 
Committee."  which  advocat  s  the  unbound  foot,  and 
the  ■'  Heaven  by  Union  Committee,"  which  se»>ks  to 
arrange  inarriag(«i  with  Chris'tians  rather  than  with 
heathens.  In  India  the  Endeavouiers  have  a  •"  Stii- 
t  ing-up  Committee,"  a  "Graveyard  Committee,"  and  ;i 
■  Peace-making  Committee.  '  In  connection  with  tin 
difficulties  of  translation,  both  the  title  of  t'u'  En- 
deavour Society  and  its  pledge  have  been  curiously 
worded  in  some  countries.  In  one  part  of  China  tlii^ 
.someAvhat  militant  title  was  fir.st  used:  "  Tiie  Oniiii- 
Around-and-Rouse-up-Society."  In  another  province 
of  China  the  society  was  called  ""  The  Urge-on-in-thc 
Service-()f-Salvati<)ir.s-Loid-Socif,'ty."  Here  is  a  literal 
Hindoo  translation  of  the  Endeavour  pledge:  "Lord 
Jesus  Christ  our  power  for  trusting.  I  promising  am 
that  whatever  He  wishes  that  I  do  I  its  w.'>rk  of 
doing  endeavour  wll.  that  I  daily  Bible-reading  and 
praying  my  life  of  rule  fix  will.  Aiul  I  my  Church  of 
every  way  in  helper  remain  will,  especially  every  Suii- 
<1ay  of  week,  and  middle  service  in  prevent  being  from 
on  this  condition  and  such  cau.se  interfere  not  be  to 
whom  that  I  heart  of  purity  with  my  Saviour  befoif 
offer  not  can,  and  that  as  far  as  1  can  I  full  age 
Christian   life  to  live  end«>avour  will.'" 

Thi.s  magnificent  organisation,  not  satisfied  witli  in- 
vading almost  every  country  in  the  world,  has  its 
"Floating  Endeavour  Societies'  that  meet  on  hun- 
dreds of  ships  traversing  every  sea  and  touching  every 
port.  These  .sailor  Endeavourers  are  made  of  good  stuff. 
On  the  s.s.  "Gallatin,'"  which  was  wi<'ck«'d  on  tlif 
C'Oast  of  America,  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  one  ot 
the.se  Endeavour  Societies.  Many  were  drowned.  ()im' 
of  the  rescued  .sailors  said  that  lu*  had  lo.st  everything 
he  possessed  except  his  C.E.  badge,  which  he  had 
pinned  to  his  shirt.  As  may  be  expected,  the  members 
of  these  "  Flojiting  Endeavour  Societies"  have  often  to 
.stand  ridicule  from  their  worldly  comrades.  At  a 
me«'tiiig  recently  held  in  America  a  boy  told  how  his 
shipmates  scoffed  at  the  badge  of  their  society,  calling 
out  "Floaters!  Floater.'^!"'  One  of  the  members  gave 
the  ready  retort:  "Well,  it's  better  to  be  a  floater 
than  a  sinker,  anyway."  In  a  charming  chapter  en- 
titled "Christian  Endeavour  in  Surprising  Placets." 
Dr.  Clark  tells  us  of  "  Prison  Endeavour  Societies." 
through  tlie  medium  of  which  so  much  practical  good 
has  lieen  done  that  it  is  i-ccoi-ded  that  "not  a  singh' 
released  prisoner  who  wa.s  an  active  member'  in  tii<' 
Eddyville  Prison  Endeavour  Society  has  been  brougli' 
back  for  the  second  time."  Mr.  D.  L.  Mixidy  onci 
told  Dr.  Clark  that  "some  of  the  best  men  he  knew 
he  had  found  among  the  Endeavourers  in  tlie  Prison 
Society  in  N«nv  Mexico."  The  s^ime  chapter  also  tells 
u.s  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  .\syluin  C.E.  Societies,  who, 
with  their  fingers  for  tongues,  and  their  eyes  for  ears, 
conduct  meetings  with  marvelions  «'ase  and  effective- 
lies'*. 

I  would  gladly  dwell  hmger  upon  this  enthrallingly 
interesting  .subject,  but  your  space  forbidp.  I  trust 
that  even  this  inadwiuate  siimniary  of  some  of  the 
contents  of  Dr.  ClarTc's  nunarkahle  book  may  give 
your  reader.'^  some  idea  of  the  colossal  proportions,  the 
far-reacliing  operation.s.  the  cosmopolitan  character, 
and  great  sjjiritual  force  of  the  Christian  End  'avour 
movement 
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CARETTi:   or   SARR 

By    JOHN    OXENHAM 

AutKor  of  "  WKito   Fire,"   **  Barbe  of  Grand   Bayou."   etc. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
How  We  Rode  Grey  Robin. 

It  was  close  upon  the  dawn  before  Jeanne  Fallas 
party  broke  up,  and  as  I  jogged  soberly  down  the 
lane  from  La  Vauroque  on  Grey  Robin  I  met  the 
i^Jvial  ones  all  streaming  homewards. 

A  moment  before,  the  quiet  grey  lane,  with  its 
fern-covered  banks  and  hedges  of  roses  and  honey- 
suckle, all  asleep  and  drenched  with  dew%  was  all  in 
keeping  with  my  spirits,  which  were  grey  also,  partly 
i\  ith  the  weariness  of  such  unaccustomed  merriment, 
md  still  more  at  thought  of  my  various  stupidities. 

They  all  gathered  round  me,  and  broke  out  into 
resh  laughter. 

•'  Well.  Phil,  but  you're  going  to  make  a  day  of 
■t  1     We  W(indered  where  you'd  got  to." 

•'Is  it  a  bajik  of  roses  youre  riding,  then?'  And 
^irey  Robin  hotched  uncomfortably,  though  still  half 
asleep. 

"  The  early  bird  gets  the  nicest  worm.  Keep 
ahead  of  the  frenchman,  Phil,  and  good  luck  to 
vou !" 

''Good  luck  to  you  all  I"  And  their  laughing 
voices  died  away  along  the  lines,  and  I  woke  up 
Grey  Robin  and  went  on  to  Beaumanoir. 

I  hitched  the  bridle  over  the  gatep>ost,  and  lighted 
my  pipt.%  and  strolled  to  and  fro  with  my  hands  deep 
:n  the  pockets  of  my  grandfather's  best  blue  pilot- 
■loth  jacket,  for  there  was  a  chill  in  the  air  as 
: hough  the  night  must  die  Outright  before  the  new 
day  came. 

Now.  sunrise  is  small  novelty  to  a  sailorman.  But 
"here  is  a  mighty  difference  between  watching  it 
across  tlie  welter  of  tumbling  w'aters  from  the  sloppy 
deck  of  a  ship,  and  watching  it  from  the  top  of  the 
knoll  outside  Beaumanoir,  with  Carette  fast  asleep 
l>ehind  the  white  curtains  of  the  grey  stone  house 
there. 

Little  matter  tkat  it  might  Ix-  hours  before  she 
came,  sinre  Jeanne  Falla  knew  that  rest  was  as 
necessarv  to  a  girl  as  food  -if  she  was  to  keep  her 
health  and  good  looks.  I  could  wait  all  day  for 
Tarette  if  needs  be. 

I  can  live  that  morning  over  again,  though  the 
years  hnve  passed. 

All  rh-  west  was  dark  and  dim.     The  sea  was  the 


colour  of  lead.  Brecqhou  was  a  long  black  sliiidow. 
Herm  and  Jethou  were  darker  spots  on  the  dimness 
beyond,  and  Guernsey  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  sky 
up  above  me  was  thin  and  vague;  but  awav  in  the 
east,  over  France,  behind  long  banks  of  soft  dark 
cloud,  it  was  thinner  and  rarer  still,  and  seemed  to 
throb  with  a  little  pulse  of  life.  And  behind  the 
white  curtains  in  the  grey  stone  house  Carette  lay 
sleeping. 

At  midnight  the  girls  had  melted  lead  in  an  iron 
spoon  and  dropped  it  into  buckets  of  water,  amid 
bubbles  of  laughter,  to  see  what  the  occupations  of 
their  future  husbands  w^ould  be.  They  fished  out 
the  results  with  eager  faces,  and  twisted  them  to  suit 
their  hopes.  Carette's  piece  came  out  a  something, 
•which  Jeanne  Falla  at  once  pronounced  an  anchor, 
but  which  young  Torode  said  was  a  sword,  and 
made  it  so  by  a  skilful  touch  of  the  finger. 

The  air  had  been  very  still,  as  though  asleep  like 
all  things  else  except  the  sea.  And  the  sea  still  lay 
like  lead  out  there,  but  I  began  to  catch  the  gleam 
of  white  teeth  along  fhe  sides  of  Bre<.'qhou.  and 
down  below  in  Havre  Gosselin  I  could  hear  the  long 
waves  growling  among  the  rocks.  And  now  there 
came  a  stir  in  the  air  like  the  w^aking  breaths  of  a 
sleeper.  The  shadows  behind  Herm  and  Jethou 
thickened  and  darkened.  The  little  throb  of  life 
behind  the  banks  of  cloud  in  the  east  quickened 
and  grew.  The  sky  there  looked  thin  and  bright 
and  empty,  as  if  it  had  been  .swepft  bare  and  cleansed 
for  that  which  was  to  come.  Up  above  me  soft 
little  grey  clouds  showed  .suddenly,  all  touched  with 
pink  on  their  eastern  sides,  while  the  sky  behind 
them  warmed  with  a  faint  dun  glow.  A  cock  in  the 
Beaumanoir  yard  awoke  suddenly  and  crowed,  and 
the  challenge  was  answered  from  La  Vauroque. 
Jeanne  Falla's  pigs  grunted  sleepily  at  the  disturb- 
ance. The  pigeons  rumbled  in  their  cote,  and  the 
birds  began  to  twitter  in  the  trees  about  the  house. 
And  behind  the  white  curtains  there,  Carette  lay 
sleeping. 

I  had  asked  her,  the  first  chance  that  offered, 
after  I  got  back  from  seeing  George  Hamon.  We 
were  spinning  round  in  a  double  quickstep,  which 
tried  even  Uncle  Nice's  seasoned  arm. 

''  Carettej"  I  whispered  into  the  little  pink  shell 
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of  an  ear,  so  near  my  lips  that  it  was  hard  to  keep 
from  kissing  it,  "  will  you  ride  with  nie  to-morrow  ?^' 
And  mv  heart  went  faster  than  my  feet,  and  set 
me  tumbling  over  them.  For  Midsummer  Day  is 
Riding  Dav  in  Sercq,  and  he  who  asks  a  maid  to 
share  his  horse  that  day  is  understood  to  desire  her 
company  on  a  longer  journey  still,  and  her  consent 
to  the  one  is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  she  agrees 
to  the  other  as  well.  So  my  little  question  held  a 
mighty  meaning,  and  no  wonder  my  heart  went 
quicker  than  my  feet  and  set  me  stumbling  over 
them  as  I  waited  for  her  answer. 

"  Not  to-morrow,  Phil,"  she  whispered,  and  my 
heart  stood  still.  Then  it  went  on  its  way  like  a 
wave  out  of  the  west,  when  she  murmured,  "It's 
to-day  we  ride,  not  to-morrow,"  meaning  that  we  had 
danced  the  night  out. 

"Then  you  will,   Carette?— you   will?" 
"  You're'late  in  the  day,  you  know,"  she  said,  teas- 
ing still,  as  maids  will  when  they  know  a  man's  heart 
is  under  their  feet. 

"  But  I  only  got  home  this  evening." 
"  Monsieur  Torode  asked  me  hours  ago." 
"But  you  haven't  promised  him,   Carette?"     And 
I  felt  as  though   all  my  life  depended  on   her  an- 
swer. 

"  I  said  I'd  see.     But " 

"Then  you'll  come  with  me,  Carette?"  And  I 
felt  like  kissing  her  there  before  them  all. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Phil.     I'll  go  with  one 
of  vou  and  come  back  with  the  other." 
"  But— Carette-—" 

"  You  should  not  have  left  it  so  late,  you  see." 
And  with  that  I  had  to  be  content,  though  it  was 
not  Qt  all  to  my  mind,  since  I  had  looked  for  more. 

The  eastern  sky  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
pure,  thin  light.  The  edges  of  the  long,  dark  banks 
of  clouds  that  lay  in  front  of  it  were  rimmed  with 
crimson  fire.  And  from  every  quarter  where  the 
shadows  lay,  grey  clouds  streamed  up  to  greet  the 
sun.  They  crept  up  the  heavens,  slow  and  grey  and 
heavy  ;  but  as  they  climbed  they  lightened.  They 
changed  from  grey  to  white.  Their  fronts  were 
touched  with  the  crimson  fire.  They  spread  wdde 
wings,  and  set  me  thinking  of  angels  worshipping, 
and  all  the  waiting  clouds  below  threw  out  long 
streamers  towards  the  day,-  like  soft  white  arms  in 
prayer.  And  behind  the  white  curtains  there,  Carette 
lay  sleeping. 

Grey  Robin  fell  suddenly  off  one  leg  on  to  the 
other  in  his  sleep,  and  woke  with  a  discontented 
snuffle.  Down  in  Ha\Te  Gosselin  the  seagulls  were 
calling,  "  Miawk,  miawk,  miawk,  miawk,  miawk — 
mink,  mink,  mink,  mink — kawk,  kawk,  kawk,  khawk 
— keo,  keo,  keo,  keo,  keo." 

The  sky  up  above  was  thin  and  blue.  The  soft 
white  clouds  were  like  a  mackerel's  back,  and  every 
scale  was  rimmed  with  red  gold.  The  east  was  all 
a  throb.  Tlie  long  bands  of  cloud  were  silver  above 
and  glowing  gold  below.     The  sun  rose  in  a  silence 


that  seemeij  to  me  wonderful.  If  all  the  world  had 
broken  out  into  the  song  that  filled  my  heart  it 
would  have  seemed  but  right.  Every  cloud  in  all 
the  sky  seemed  to  bow  in  homage  before  him. 

I  had  seen  many  and  many  a  sunris<.',  but  nevt^r 
before  one  like  this.  For  there,  behind  the  curtains, 
Carette  lay  sleeping.  And  I  was  waiting  for  h<r. 
And  it  was  Riding  Day,  and  she  was  going  to  rule 
with  me  on  Grey  Robin. 

And  gay  beyond  his  wont  or  knowledge  was  Grey 
Robin  that  day,  though  I  think,  myself,  he  had  his 
own  suspicions  of  it  even  in  his  dreams.  For  when 
he  got  fully  awake,  and  took  to  looking  at  himself, 
and  found'  out  by  degrees  how  very  fine  he  was, 
he  felt  shy  and  awkward,  and  shook  himself  so  vigor- 
ously that  bits  of  his  finery  fell  off.  For,  you  see, 
Uncle  George,  knowing  what  was  right  and  proper 
under  the  curcumstances,  and  throwing  him.self  into 
the  matter  because  it  was  for  me,  had  brought  all 
his  skill  into  play.  He  had  fished  out  a  length  of 
old  net  from  his  stores,  and  turned  it  to  great  ac- 
count. He  had  draped  it  in  folds  over  Grey  Robin's 
broa(i  flanks,  and  brought  it  round  his  chest,  and 
wherever  the  threads  would  hold  a  stem  he  had 
stuck  in  red  and  white  and  yellow  roses,  and  had 
tied  bunches  of  them  at  his  ears  and  along  his 
bridle,  so  that  the  steady  old  horse  looked  like  an 
ancient  charger  in  his  armour. 

And  as  I  watched  him  examining  into  all  these 
things  I  could  see  his  wonder  grow,  and  he  asked 
himself  what  in  the  name  of  Hay  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances would  think  of  it  all  when  they  saw  hire, 
and  he  snuffled  with  disgust. 

It  was  close  upon  six  o'clock  when  Grey  Robi« 
pricked  up  his  ears  at  sound  of  hoofs  in  the  lane 
between  the  high  edges,  and  young  Torode  rode  up 
on  Black  Boy.  He  drew  rein  sharply  at  sight  <A 
me,  and  a  curse  jerked  out  of  him.  And  at  sight 
of  Grey  Robin  in  his  gay  trappings,  BLack  Boy 
danced  on  his  hind  legs  and  pretended  to  be  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wits. 

Torode  brought  him  to  reason  with  a  violent 
hand,  and  flung    himself  off  with  a  black  face. 

"How  then,  Carre?"  he  broke  out.  "Mademoi- 
selle promised  to  ride  with  me  to-day." 

"  And  with  me  also.  So  she  said  she  would  ride 
half  the  day  with  each  of  us.'" 

He  flogged  a  gorse  bush  angrily  with  a  s.witch  he 
had  cut  for  Black  Boy's  benefit,  ami  looked  more 
than  half  inclined  to  fling  himself  back  on  to  his 
horse  and  ride  away,  which  wouhl  have  been  quite 
to  mv  taste.  Black  Boy  watch<xl  him  viciouslv,  with 
white  gleams  in  his  eyes,  and  winceil  at  sound  of  the 
switch. 

But  before  Torode  had  made  up  his  mind.  Jeanne 
Falla's  sharp  voice  called  from  the  gate,  "  Now  then, 
you  two,  the  coffee's  eetting  cold.  Come  in  and  eat 
while  you  have  the  chance." 

Cofi'ee  never  tastes  so  good  as  just  after  morning 
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watch,  and  1  lurix-d  in  at  oncv,  whik-  young  Torodc 
procfeded  to  make  sure  that  Klark  Boy  should  not 
make  r)ff  while  he  was  inside. 

Aunt  Jeanne's  brown  old  face  creased  up  into 
something  like  a  very  large  wink  as  we  went  up  the 
path,  and  she  said  softly,  "First  i)ig  in  trough  gets 
tirst  bite.  Vou'll  enjoy  a  cup  of  coffee  at  all  events, 
mon  gars.  Seems  to  me  there  are  two  Black  Bo)S 
•out  here,  )ics  c  J>as?" 

And  if  such  coffee  as  Jeanne  lalla  made,  with 
milk  warm  from  the  cow,  could  have  been  curdled  bv 
sour  looks,  young  Torode  had  surely  not  found  his 
cup  to  his  liking. 

His  ill-humour  was  not  simply  ill-ccntvaled,  it  was 
barely  kept  within  bounds,  and  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  but  poor  return  for  Aunt  Jeanne's  d'cjuble  hos- 
pitality. But  Aunt  Jeanne,  far  from  resenting  it. 
seemed  actually  to  enjoy  the  sight,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  1  believe  she  was  hoping  eagerly  that  Car- 
ette  would  come  down  in  time  to  partake  of  it  also. 

She  chatted  gaily  abfuit  her  party,  and  plunu;.l 
herself  on  its  success.  And  presently  Carette  came 
down,  looking  like  a  half-opened  ro.se  after  a  stormy 
night,  and  with  just  as  niuch  energy  in  her  as  migln 
be  expected  in  a  girl  who  had  danced  miles  of 
quick.stcp  but  a  few  hours  before,  and  at  a  pace 
which  Uncle  Xico's  arm  had  not  forgotten  vet. 

There  was  to  me  something  almost  sacred  in  the 
look  of  her  with  the  maiden  sleep  still  in  her  eyes, 
which  set  her  apart  from  us  aji(l  al)o\e  us.  and  I 
could  have  sat  and  looked  at  her  for  a  long  time 
and  required  no  more. 

She  was  all  in  white  again,  and  Aunt  Jeanne, 
when  she  had  given  her  coflfee  and  .slice  of 
g(h/ic,  and  had  coaxed  her  to  eat,  slippt^d  out  into 
the  garden  and  came  back  pre.sently  with  an  apron- 
full  of  red  roses  all  wet  with  dew,'  and  proceeded 
to  pin  them  nmnd  her  hat,  and  on  her  shoulder, 
and  at  her  breast,  and  in  her  waistband. 

"Via!"  said  the  dear  old  soul,  .standing  ofT  and 
eyeing  her  handiwork  with  her  head_on  one  side  like 
a  robin.  "  There's  not  another  in  the  island  will 
come  within  .i  mile  of  you,  wa  garchc!"  And  it  was 
easv  to  s<'e  th<'  lov<>  that  lay  deej)  in  th<'  sharj)  old 
ey<'S. 

We  had  hardly  spoken  a  word  since  Carette  came 
down,  beyond  wishing  her  good-day.  and  she  her- 
.self  se^^med  in  no  humour  for  talk.  And.  for  myself, 
I  know  I  felt  very  common  clay  beside  her,  and 
I  would,  as  I  have  said,  have  l)een  well  content  to 
simply  sit  and  watch  her. 

.Aunt  Jeanne  continued  to  talk  of  the  party,  a 
subject  that  would  not  fail  her  for  manv  a  week  to 
come,  for  those  sharp  eyes  of  hers  saw  more  than 
most  p<»op!e"s.  and  she  never  fort^^ot  what  thev  told 
her. 

It  was  only  when  Carette  had  finished  her  pre- 
tence of  eating,  and  it  was  time  to  be  starting,  that 
yoimg  Torode  asked  polit<-lv,  "  With  whom  do  von 
ride  first.   Mademoiselle,   since  wp  nre  two?" 


And  Careih-  >ani  .>\\iell\,  '  .Sin<  e  I'iin  \\.i>  iu  i- 
first,  I  will  ride  tirst  with  him.  Monsieur,  antl  after 
wards  with  you." 

■•  Do  you  cross  the  CoujkV?"  asked  -\unt  Jeanne 
anxiously. 

"But,  of  course  1"  said  Torode.  "That  is  wher^- 
the  fun  comes  in." 

"Bon  Gvii,  but  that  kind  of  fun  does  m.i  plea></ 
me  I  Some  of  you  will  find  yourselves  at  the  bottom 
some  day,  and  that  will  end  the  riding  in  Sercq." 

•  It's  safe  enough  if  you  have  a  firm  hand — that  is. 
if  \ou  know  how  to  ride  at  all.''  A  shot  ai-ne-l  > 
me.  but  which  failed  to  wound. 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  said  \\\n\.  Jeainw  again,  wim  a 
f(}rebo<ling  shake  of  the  head  and  a  meaning  look 
at  me. 

'•  Well,  we  wont  be  ihe  tirst  to  cross,"  I  sai<!.  ; 
satisfv  her.  ''We'll  see  how  the  others  get  on.  an- 
no harm  shall  come  to  ('arette,  1  promist»  you.' 

(irev  Robin  was  dozing  again,  but  I  woke  him  uj 
with  a  poke,  and  climbed  up  on  to  his  broad  bac' 
with  as  little  damage  to  his  rose-armour  as  1  couli 
manage,  and  Aunt  Jeanne  carried  out  a  chair  .so  thai 
Carette  could  get  up  Ix-hind  nie  without  disarranging 
herself. 

And  a  happy  man  was  I  whi-n  the  soft  arms 
clasped  me  firmly  round  the  waist,  although-  T  km'w 
well  enough  that  it  was  the  correct  thing  for  them 
to  do,  and  that  there  was  nothing  more  in  it  thai; 
a  strong  desire  on  the  rear  rider's  part  not  to  fal: 
off.  But  for  that  troublesome  young  Torode,  and  a 
that  was  implied  in  the  fact  that  Carette's  arms 
would  be  round  him  on  the  homeward  journey,  1 
would  have  been  the  hap[)iest  man  in  Sercq  that  day. 
.'\s  it  was,  it  was  in  my  mind  to  make  the  most  of  my 
half  of  it. 

Young  Torode  sprang  on  Black  Bov  with  a  leap 
that  put  our  more  cautious  methods  very  much  into 
the  shade,  and  also  stirred  up  all  Black  Boy's  never 
too  well  concealed  evil  temjx'r. 

We  left  them  settling  their  differences,  and  jogged 
away  dowm  the  lane,  and  the  last  we  saw  of  .\unt 
Jeanne  she  was  leaning  over  the  gate  looking  ho|V'- 
fullv  at  the  fight  before  her.  But  presently  \\v  heard 
the  quick  beat  of  hoofs  behind,  and  they  went  past 
us  with  a  rush—Black  Bov's  chin  drawn  tight  to  his 
chest,  which  was  splashed  with  white  foam  flecks. 
his  neck  like  a  bow.  and  the  wicked  white  of  his 
port  eye  glaring  back  at  us  like  a  danger  signal. 

•'  Monsieur  Torode  has  got  his  hands  full.  I 
think,''  I  said. 

•'  .\n{l  Monsi<nir  Black  Bov  carries  more  Ih.'.n  he 
likes." 

"  I'm  glad  you're  not  on  boird  there.   Carette.  " 

"  T    think    T    am.    too-just     n  laughed 

quietly. 

We  took  the  north  road  at  T.a  Vauroque,  where 
we  came  on  George  Hamon  gazing  gloomily  after 
Black  Bov  and  his  rider,  who  were  flving  along  the 
road  to  Colinette.  and.   iud^ui"  from  his  fare.  th<^r'' 
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was  a  curse  on  his  lips  as  lie  turned  tu  us,  which 
was  very  unusual  with  him.  He  bri^^hteiied,  how- 
ever, when  he  saw  us. 

'•Ben!  That's  all  right,"  he  said  very  heartil). 
"Grey  Robin  is  a  proud  horse  this  (]ay,  Alamzelle, 
with  the  prettiest  maid  in  the  island  on  his  back — 
and  the  l)est  man,"  he  added  meaningly.  '■  I'm  just 
hoping  that  crazy  Frenchman  will  bring  my  Black 
Bov  back  all  sate  and  sound.  Hes  got  more  than  a 
bit  of  the  devil  in  him  at  times-  the  horse,  I  mean. 
The  other  too.  may  be.  And  Ih-s  aidrf  used  to 
harness  than  the  saddle.     However — luck  to  you  I" 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  we  jogged  oil  past  the 
Cemetery,  and  so  by  1-a  Rondellerie  and  La  Moin- 
erir,  where  the  holy  Maglorius  once  lived — as  you 
may  see  by  the  ruins  of  his  hou.se  an(l  the  cells  of 
his  disciples  to  Helfontaine,  where  my  mother  cam<- 
(iUi  with  full  e\es  to  give  us  greeting. 

And  to  prevent:  anv  mistake  which  might  [)ut 
Carette  to  confusidu.  I  did  my  clumsy  best  to  make  a 
joke  of  the  maitter. 

'"Your  stupid  was  nearly  too  late,  nidthi'r,  and  si> 
Carette  rides  out  with  mt-  and  back  with  Monsii-ur 
Torode." 

"Under  the  circumstances  it  was  good  nf  (';n<i( 
to  give  you  a  share,  jnon  gars." 

"Oh,  I'm  grateful.  One's  sheaf  is  ne\er  ,quite  as 
one  would  have  it.  and  one  takes  the  good  that 
comes." 

"  How  gl.id  you  must  have  been  to  see  him  back. 
Mrs.  Carre,"  said  Carette.  "You  never  gave  him 
up,  I  know.  " 

"  Xo,  I  nev<'r  gave  him  up,"  said  my  mother 
quietly. 

■"I  think  he  ought  to  have  .stopped  with  wui  all 
day  to-da\,"  said  Carette.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  was  steal- 
ing him." 

"Only  borrowing!"  smiled  my  mother.  "  Tt  is 
good  to  be  young,  and  the  voung  have  their  rights  as 
well  as  the  old.  Gocwl  luck  to  you,  and  a  fine  ride  !' 
And  I  shook  up  Grey  Robin,  and  we  went  on. 

"  Be  very  careful  if  you  cross  the  Coupee.  Phil,"' 
she  called  after  us.  "  There  was  a  fall  there  the 
other  day,  your  grandfather  was  saying,  and  the 
path  has  not  been  mended  yet.'' 

T  waved  my  hand,  and  we  went  on.  From  a  dis- 
tant field,  where  they  were  busy  with  their  hay,  mv 
grandfather  and  Krok  saw  us  passing  along  the  road, 
and  straightened  up  and  shaded  their  eyes  with 
their  hands,  and  then  waved  us  heaps  of  good  luck, 
and  we  jogged  on  along  the  road  to  the  Fperquerie. 

CHAPTER    X. 

How  Young  Torode  Took  the  Devil  Out  of 

Black  Boy. 

It  was  a  day  of  days — a  perfect  Midsummer  Day. 

'J'he  sky  was  blue  without  a  cloud ;  the  blaze  of  the 

gorse    was    dimming,    but    the    ferns    aufl    foxgloves 

swung  in  the  bree/e,  th<^  hedgerows  lauahi-d  with  wild 


rost's  and  hoiuy suckle,  and  tlie  air  was  lull  ol  lile 
and  sw<H,'tiiess,  and  the  .songs  of  larks  and  the  h<jmely 
humming  of  bees.  And  here  was  1,  come  back  from 
the  Florida  .swamj)s  and  all  the  perils  of  file  seas, 
J"gS''i&  quietly  along  on  that  moving  nosega),  Grt-y 
Rot)in,  with  the  arms  r>f  the  fairest  maid  in  all  Sercq 
round  my  wai,srt,  and  the  brim  of  her  hat  tickling  my 
neck,  and  her  face  so  close  to  my  shM.iM.r  i!i:if  ii 
was  hard  work  not  to  turn  and  kiss  ii 

M\  mind  was  .set  to  make  the  mo.-M  "i  in;  -^'""x 
fortune;  but  the  thought  of  young  Torode,  and  lA 
Cartate  riding  ba(".k  with  him,  kept  coming  upon  me 
like  an  east  wind  on  a  sunny  day,  and  1  foimd  my- 
self more  tongue-lied  than  ever  I  had  !)!■<  n  uilii  lui 
before,  even  of  late  years. 

Did  she  care  for  this  man?  Had  his  g(M)d  looks, 
which  I  rould  not  deny,  cast  dust  in  her  e\es?  Could 
she  be  l)lind  U)  his  black  humours,  which,  to  me, 
wtTi-  mon-  \  isible  even  than  his  goo(J  looks? 

I'ri.m  whii  Aunt  Jeanne  bad  said  he  was  by  way 
(if  being  \ery  well  off.     And  perhaps  the  results  of 
the  Miss  Mangers'  teachings  would  incline  a  girl  ti> 
coiisi(l<  r     such     things.      I    thought    the\     probably, 
would. 

And  then,  what  had  1  to  offer  her  in  place  of 
I'orode'.s  solid  advantages?  Just  my.self,  and  all  m\ 
lu!art,  and  two  strong  arms.  'I'hey  were  good  things, 
and  no  one  in  the  work!  could  love  her  as  1  did. 
But  to  a  girl  brought  up  as  she  had  been  of  late 
would  the\  be  enough?  And  would  these  things 
satisfv  her  father,  who  had  always  been  nmch  of  a 
mystery  to  us  all,  and  who  might  have  his*  own  views 
as  to  her  future,  as  the  education  he  had  gi\en  her 
seemed  t^o  indicate. 

T  had  plenty  tt-  think  about  as  we  jogged  along 
on  Grev  Robin,  and  Carette  was  thoughtful  too. 

Xow  and  again,  indeed,  the  clinging  arms  would 
gi\f  mi-  a  convulsive  hug,  which  .set  mv  blood  jump- 
ing ;  but  that  was  only  when  Grey  Robin  stumbled, 
and  it  meant  nothing  more  than  a  fear  of  falling 
overboard  on  her  part,  and  T  could  not  build  on  it. 

We  chatted,  by  snatches,  of  the  party  and  of 
things  that  had  happened  in  my  absence.  But  of  the 
sweet  whispers  and  little  confidences  which  should 
set  all  riders  on  Riding  Day  above  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  there  were  none  between  us,  and  at  timt>s 
we  fell  to  silence  and  a  touch  of  con.straint. 

()n  K])erquerie  Common  I  got  down,  and  led  Grev 
Robin  cautiously  over  the  long  green  slopes  *am(ing 
the  cushions  of  gorse  and  the  wai.st-high  ferns,  and 
down  th<^'  rocky  way  to  the  knoll  above  the  landing- 
place.  And  as  we  sat  on  the  soft  turf  among  the 
emf)ty  shells,  looking  out  over  the  long  line  ei  wea- 
ther-bitten headlaijds  and  tumbled  rocks,  with  the 
bhie  .sea  creaming  at  their  feet.  I  suppose  I  must 
have  heaved  a  sigh,  for  Carette  laughed  and  said  : 

"  Ma  fe,  but  vou  are  livelv  to-day,  Phil.'' 
"  I'm  sorry,"  T  said.     "I  was  thinking  of  tin-  old 
times  when  we  used  to  scramble  about  here  as  nierrv 
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as   the  rock  pipits.      They   were   very   happy   days, 
Carette." 

"Yes,"  she  nodded,  ''they  were  happy  days;  but 
we've  grown  since  then." 

'■  One  can't  help  growing,  but  I  don't  know  that  it 
makes  one  any  happier." 

•'  Tell  me  all  you  did  out  there,''  she  said.  And  I 
lay  in  the  sunshine  and  told  her  of  our  shipwreck, 
and  of  the  Florida  swamps,  and  of  the  great  city  of 
London  through  which  I  had  come  on  my  way  home. 
And  then,  somehow,  our  talk  was  of  the  terrible 
doings  in  France,  not  so  very  many  years  before,  of 
vhich  she  had  never  heard  much,  and  I  only  of  late, 
it  was  probably  the  blue  line  of  coast  on  the  horizon 
which  set  us  to  that,  and  perhaps  something  of  a  de- 
sire on  my  part  to  show  her  that,  if  she  had  been 
learning  things  at  the  Miss  Maugers,  I  also  had  been 
learning  in  the  greater  w^orld  outside. 

It  was  very  different  from  the  talk  that  usually 
passes  between  riders  on  Riding  Day.  For  every 
horse  that  day  is  supposed  to  carry  three,  though  one 
of  them  nestles  so  close  between  the  others  that 
only  bits  of  him  may  be  seen  at  times  in  their  eyes 
and  faces. 

But  it  was  all  no  use.  With  young  Torode  in  my 
mind,  and  Jean  Le  Marchant.'s  probable  intentions 
respecting  Carette  and  Carette's  own  wonderful 
growth  which  seemed  to  put  us  on  different  levels, 
and  the  smallness  of  my  own  prospects,  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  venture  any  loverly  talk,  though  my 
heart  was  full  of  loving  thoughts  and  growmg  inten- 
tion. 

I  had  been  telling  her  of  the  doings  in  Paris,  and 
in  Nantes,  and  elsewhere,  and  she  had  been  dread- 
fully interested  in  it  all,  when  suddenly  she  jumped 
up  with  a  sharp: 

"  Phil !  you  are  horrid  to-day.  I  believe  you  have 
been  telling  me  all  these  things  just  l>ecause  Mon- 
sieur Torode  is  a  Frenchman." 

"  Torode  ?—Pardie,  I  had  forgotten  Torode  for 
the  moment !  He  is  too  young  to  have  had  any  hand 
in  these  doings,  anyway." 

"  All  the  same,  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and  it  was 
Frenchmen  who  did  them," 

'•  And  you  th,ink  I  was  hitting  at  him  l^ehind  his 
l>ack  1  It  is  not  behind  his  back  I  will  hit  him  if 
i>eeds  be  and  the  time  conies.  But  I  had  no  thought 
•f  him,  Carette.  These  are  things  I  heard  but 
lately,  and  I  thought  they  might  be  of  interest  to 
you.  Did  vnu  evef  know  me  strike  a  foul  blow, 
Carette?"'   I  asked  hotly. 

"  Xo,  never.  I  was  wrong,  Phil.  T.et  us  ride  again 
and  forget  the  heads  tumbling  into  the  baskets  and 
those  horrid   women   knitting   and   singing." 

.So  we  climbed  the  rocky  way,  and  then  T  got  Grev 
Robin  alongside  a  rock,  and  we  mounted  without 
much  loss,  and  went  our  way  down  the  lanes  in  some- 
what better  case.  For  I  was  still  .somewhat  warm 
at  her  thinking  so  ill  of  me,  and  she,  perceiving  it, 
did  hf-r  br-st  to  make  me  forget  it  all. 


And  now  we  began  to  meet  other  aiein  iiuvi>,  j^a-^ 
their  outspoken  but  mistaken  congratulations  testi- 
fied plainly  to  the  island  feeling  in  favour  of  island 
maids  mating  with  island  men,  and  perhaps  made 
Carette  regret  her  Solomon-like  decision  of  the  night 
before.  It  made  me  feel  somewhat  foolish  also,  at 
thought  of  what  they  would  say  when  they  saw  her 
riding  back  with  young  Torode'. 

A  cleverer  man  would  no  doubt  have  turned  it  all 
to  account,  but  1  could  not.  All  I  could  do  was  to 
carry  it  off  as  coolly  as  possible  to  save  Carette  an- 
noyance, and  to  affect  a  lightness  and  jovialitv  -  ' -h 
were  not  really  in  me. 

And  some  of  these  meetings  were  full  of  surjinse 
for  Carette;  but  mostly  they  only  confirmed  her  ex- 
pectations. For  girls  have  sharp  eyes  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  generally  know  how  things  are  going,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  she  and  Aunt  Jeanne  talked  them 
over  together.  And  there  was  not  m'uch  went  on  in 
Sercq  without  Aunt  Jeanne  knowing  all  about  it. 

And  so  it  would  be  : 

"  Who  is  this,  then  ?  Elie  Guerin  and — ma  fe — 
Judith  Drillf^t  '  \'nw,  that's  odd,  for  I  always 
thought ' 

"  Perhaps  Ux  >  ii  only  pretending,''  I  murmured. 
And  Carette  kicked  her  little  heels  into  Grey  Robin's 
ribs  so  hard  that  she  nearly  fell  off  at  his  astonished 
jump, 

"  B'  jou,  Judi !  B'  jou,  Eli !  Good  luck  to  you  !" 
she  cried,  as  they  drew  rein  alongside,  their  faces 
radiant  with  .smiles  both  for  themselves  and  for  us, 

"  Now,  mon  Gyu,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again, 
Phil  Caree,  and  to  see  you  two  together!"  said  Elie, 
with  the  overflowing  heartiness  of  a  fully  sat'shed 
man. 

"  Oh !  we're  only  just  talking  a  ride  lo  m^  how 
other  folks  are  getting  on,"  I  said.  "  Carette  ex- 
changes me  for  Monsieur  Torcxle  later  on.  You  see, 
T  only  got  home  la.st  night,  and  he  had  asked  her  al- 
ready." 

Then  it  would  be : 

"  Mon  Gyu  !  Thafs  all  right !  Here  ^re  Charles 
Hamon  and  Nancy  Godfray  come  together  at  last, 
And  high  time  too.  They've  l^een  beating  about  the 
bush  till  we're  all  tired  of  watching  them.  B'  jou. 
Nanry  !     B'  jou,  Charles  !     All  joy  to  you  !" 

There  were  many  such  meetings,  for  we  could  see 
riders'  heads  bobbing  in  every  lane.  And  twice  we 
met  young  Torode,  galloping  at  speed,  and  showing 
to  great  advantage  on  Black  Boy,  whose  ruffled  black 
coat  was  streaked  with  sweat  and  splashed  with  foam, 
and  who  was  evidently  not  enjoying  himself  at  all, 

'•'  I'm  getting  the  devil  out  of  him  so  that  he'll  be 
all  quiet  for  the  afternoon,"  cried  Torode,  as  he 
spx-d  past  lis  one  time.  And  Grey  Robin  tried  to 
look  after  his  mate,  and  jogged  comfortably  along, 
thanking  his  stars  that,  if  he  did  feel  somewhat  of  a 
fool,  he  had  decent  quiet  folk  on  his  back,  and  w-as 
not  as  badly  off  a-s  some  he  knew  that  day. 

So    \\<"    rani«'    along    the    horse    tracks    down    by 
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l'(jinte  Robert,  and  crossed  the  head  of  the  Harbour 
Road,  past  Derrible,  and  heard  the  sea  growling  at 
tiK'  bottom  of  the  Creux,  and  then  over  Hog's  Back 
into  Dixcart  Valley,  and  so,  about  noon,  into  the 
road  over  the  Common  which  led  to  the  Coupee. 

Most  of  our  friends  were  already  there — some  on 
this  side  waiting  to  cross,  the  more  venturesome 
sitting  in  the  heather  and  bracken  on  the  further 
side,  with  jokes  and  laughter  and  ironical  invitations 
to  the  laggards  to  take  their  courage  in  their  hands 
and  come  over. 

There  was  quite  a  mob  in  the  roadway  on  the 
common,  the  girls  sitting  on  their  horses,  most  of 
the  men  on  foot, 

•'  How  is  the  path?'  I  asked,  as  I  got  down  for  a 
look. 

"  I've  seen  it  better  and  I've  seen  it  worse,"  said 
Charles  Vaudin.  '•  But,  all  the  same,  you  know,  on 
horseback "'  And  he  shook  his  head  doubt- 
fully; 

■'  When  it's  only  your  own  feet  you  have  to  look 
after  it's  right  enough,"  said  Elie  Guerin.  "  But 
when  it's  a  horse's,  and  they're  four  feet  apart,  it's  a 
different  kind  of  game.  I'm  going  to  lead  over,  let 
those  others  say  what  th/ey  will.  Will  you  walk, 
Judi,  or  will  vou  ride?  I  can  lead  the  old  boy  all 
right." 

"  I  can  trust  you,  mon  gars,"  said  Judith,  and  kept 
her  seat  while  Elie  led  the  horse  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously over  the  narrow  way,  with  possible  death  in 
every  foot  of  it.     And  all  the  rest  watched  anxiously. 

The  path  at  this  time  about  four  feet  wide  in  most 
places,  crumbly  and  weatherworn  here  and  there,  but 
safe  enough  for  ordinary  foot  traffic.  But  even  so, 
without  a  rail  on  either  side,  with  the  blue  sea  foam- 
ing and  chafing  among  the  rocks  three  hundred  feet 
below,  and  horribly  visible  on  both  sides  at  once, 
the  twisited  path,  when  you  were  on  it,  felt  no  more 
than  a  swinging  thread. 

It  was  not  every  head  that  could  stand  it,  and 
-mall  blame  to  those  that  could  not. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  three  hundred  feet  stretch, 

<'at  rock  pinnacles  stood  out  from  the  precipitous 
Mt'pths  and  overshadowed  the  path,  and  encouraged 
the  wayfarer  bv  offering  him  posts  of  vantage  to  be 
attained  one  by  one.  But  ttiey  were  far  apart,  and 
at  best  it  was  an  awesome  place  even  on  foot,  while 
A\'ith  a  horse  the  dangers  were  as  plain  as  the  path 
Itself. 

Still,  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to  cross  the  Coupee 
on  Riding  Dav,  and  some  even  compassed  it  cau- 
tiously without  dismounting,  an'l  took  much  credit  to 
themselves,  though  others  might  call  it  by  other 
nam<'s. 

Some  of  the  girls  preferred  to  take  no  risks,  and 
;-;ot  down  and  walked  safely,  amid  the  laughter  and 
jjood- humoured  banter  of  the  elect  across  the  gulf. 
Most,  however,  showed  their  confidence  in  their 
swains,  and  at  the  same  time  trebled  their  anxieties, 


by  keeping  their  seats  and  allowing  their  horses  to 
be  led  across. 

Young  Torode  came  galloping  across  the  common 
while  Grey  Robin  and  Carette  and  I  were  still  wait- 
ing our  turn.  He  reined  in  Black  Boy  with  a  firm 
hand,  and  the  ruffled  black  sides  worked  like  bel- 
lows, and  the  angry  black  head  jerked  restively,  and 
the  quick-glancing  eyes  looked  troubled  and  vicious. 

Torode  laughed  derisively  as  Elie  Guerin  set  out 
with  cautious  step  to  lead  his  old  hor.se  over,  with 
Julith  Drillot  clutching  the  saddle  firmly,  and  wear- 
ing a  face  that  showed  plainly  that  it  was  only  a 
stern  sense  of  duty  to  Elie  that  kept  her  up  aloft. 

"  Ma  foi !"'  laughed  Torode.  "  He  would  do  it 
better  in  a  boat.  It's  well  seen  that  Monsieur 
Guerin  was  not  born  to  the  saddle.  Has  no  one  rid- 
den across  yet?" 

"  But   yes,  Helier   Godfray    rode   over    all    right. 

All  the  same "  said  one,  with  a  shrug  and  shake 

of  the  head. 

"  It's  as  easy  as  any  other  road  if  you've  got  a 
steady  head  and  a  firm  hand,"  said  Torode. 

"  Will  you  ride,  Carette,  or  walk  ?"  I  aske^i.  "  I 
shall  lead  Grey  Robin." 

She  looked  down  into  my  eyes  for  one  moment, 
and  I  looked  up  into  hers.  She  did  not  like  the 
Coupee,  I  knew,  but  she  would  not  put  me  to 
shame. 

"  I  will  ride,"  she  said. 

"  You're  never  going  to  lead  across,  Carre?"  cried 
Torode.  "  And  with  a  horse  like  a  Dutch  galliot ! 
Man  alive !  let  me  take  him  over  for  you !  Shall 
I  ?'"  And  he  bustled  forward,  looking  eagerly  up  at 
Carette. 

"  Stand  back !"  I  said  brusquely.  "  You'll  have 
quite  enough  to  do  to  take  yourself  across,  I  should 
say,"  and  we  were'  off. 

"  I'll  bring  you  back  on  Black  Boy,"  cried  Torode 
consolingly  to  Carette. 

Grey  Robin's  mild  eyes  glanced  apprehensively 
into  the  depths  as  we  went  slowly  over,  and  his  ears 
and  nostrils  twitched  to  and  fro  at  the  growl  of  the 
surf  down  below  on  either  side.  I  held  him  firmly 
bv  the  head,  and  soothed  him  with  encouraging 
words.  The  old  horse  snuffled  bet\A'een  gratitude 
and  disgust,  and  Carette  clung  tightly  up  above,  and 
vowed  that  she  would  not  cross  on  Black  Boy  what- 
ever Torode  might  say. 

She  was  devoutly  thankful,  -I  could  see,  when  Grey 
Robin  stepped  safely  on  to  the  spreading  bulk  of 
Little  Sercq.  T  lifted  her  down  and  loosed  the  old 
horse's  bit  and  .set  him  free  for  a  crop  among  the 
sweet,  short  grasses  of  the  hillside,  while  we  sat 
down  with  the  rest  to  watch  the  others  come  over. 

Caution  was  the  ordqr  of  the  day.  Most  of  the 
girls  kept  their  seats  ancj  braved  the  passage  in  token 
of  confidence  in  their  convoys.  Some  risked  all  but 
accident    by    meekly    footing  it,    and    accepted    the 
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iniiiical    congratulations   on   tlie   other   side   as   best 
they  might. 

Voung  Torode  had  waited  his  turn  with  impa- 
tience. He  and  Elark  Boy  were  on  such  terms  that 
the  latter  would  have  made  a  bolt  for  home  if  the 
grasp  on  his  bridle  had  relaxed  for  one  moment. 
Again  and  again  his  restlessness  had  suffered  angry 
check,  which  served  only  to.  increase  it.  Neither 
horse  nor  rider  was  in  any  state  for  so  critical  a 
passage  as  the  one  before  them.  There  was  no  com- 
munity of  feeling,  between  them,  except  of  dislike — 
and  the  backbone  of  a  comnKm  enterprise  is  mutual 
trust  and  good  feeling. 

To  do  him  that  much  justice,  Torode  must  have 
known  that  under  the  circumstances  he  was  taking 
unusual  risk  ;  but  he  had  confidence  in  his  own 
skill  and  mastery,  and  no  power  on  earth  would 
ha\e  deterred  him  fronk  the  attempt. 

He  leaped  on  Black  Boy,  turned  him  from  the 
gulf,  and  rode  him  up  the  common.  'I'hen  he  turned 
again,  and  came  down  at  a  hand  gallop,  and  reaped 
his  re^vard  in  the  startled  cries  and  anxious  eyes  of 
the  onlookers.  The  safe  sitters  in  the  heather  on 
the  further  side  sprang  up  to  watch,  and  held  their 
l^reath. 

•;  The  fool!"  slipp'd  through  more  clerK-hed  teeth 
than  mine. 

The  stones  from  Blact  Boy's  heels  went  rattling 
d()wn  into  the  depths  on 'either  side.  The  first  pin- 
nacles were  gained  in  safety.  Just  beyond  them  the 
path  twisted  to  the  rightl '  Black  Boy's  stride  had 
carried  him  too  near  the  Mt  hand  pillar.  An  angrv 
jerk  of  the  reins  emphasised  his  misitake.  He  re- 
sented it.  as  he  had  resenjted  much  in  his  treatment 
that  morning  already.  H^s  head  came  round  furi- 
ously, his  heels  slipped  ini  the  crumbling  gravel,  he 
kicked  out  wildly  for  safer  polding,  and  in  a  moment 
he  was  over.  1 

At  the  first  feel  of  insecuritv  behind,  Torode 
slipped  deftly  out  of  the  saddle.'  He  .still  held  the 
reuis.  and  endeavoured  to  drag  the  poor  beast  up. 
But  Black  Boy's  heels  were  kicking  frantically,  now 
on  thin  air,  now  for  a  '.second  again.st  an  impossible 
slopp  of  rock,  which  offered  no  f(X>tho]d.  For  a  mo- 
ment h<>  hung  by  his  forelegs,  curved  in  rigid  agonv, 
his  nostrils  wide  and  red,  his  eves  full  of  frantic  ap- 
peal, his  oars  flat  to  his  head,  his  poor  face  pitiful  in 


its  de.six-ration.      Torode  shouted  to  him,  d^agg^    > 
the  reins — released  them  just  in  time. 

'I'liiose  who  saw  it  never  forgot  that  last  look  on 
Black  Bo\'s  face,  never  lost  the  rending  horror  of  h\> 
scream  as  his  forelegs  gave  and  he  sank  out  of  silU;. 
never   forgot  the   hideous   sound  of   his   fall    ;i 
rolled  down  the  cliff  to  the  rocks  below. 

The  girls  hid  their  faces  and. sank  sobbing  ini 
heather.  The  men  cursed  Torode  volubly,  an 
grefted  that  he  had  not  gone  with  Black  Boy, 

And  it  was  none  but  black  l<5oks  that  greeted  in  i 
when,  after  .standing  a  moment,  he  came  on  acn»-^ 
the  Coui.>ee  and  joined  the  rest. 

'•it   is  a    misfortuive,"    he   said    brusqu<*l\. 
came  among 'up. 

•'It  is  sheer  murdrr  ;iiid  brutality.  >aiil  ('ii.iil<-- 
Vaudin  roughly. 

"(juyabble!     It's    )uu    that    ouglu    Im    1.. 
there,  not  yon  jXKir  brute,"  said  Guerin. 

"Tuts   then!      .\   hor.^- !      I'll   make   hiu 
Hamon. 

"And.  unless  I'm  mistaken,  you  promis<*(i  mm  in  ; 
to  ride  the  Coupee,"'  1  said  angrily,  for  I  knew  how 
(li'orge  Hamon  Would  feel  about  Black  Boy. 

•  Diable  I  I  believe  I  did.  but.  I  forgot  all  about 
it  in  seeing  vou  others  crawling  across.  Will  you 
lend  me  your  hor.se  to  ride  back.  Carre?  Mademoi- 
selle rides  ht)me  with  me.'" 

"Mademoiselle  does  not,  and  1  won't  Kn!  \ 
hair  of  him." 

"  Tiiat     was     the     undi-rstanding.       Ma<lt  ...    ^   . 
promised." 

*'  Well,  she  will  break  her  promis<^',  with  better 
reason  than  vou  had.     T  shall  see  her  safely  home." 

"Right,  Phil!  Stick  to  that!"  .said  the  others, 
and  Torode,  looking  round,  felt  himself  in  a  very 
small  minoritv.  and  turned  sulkilv  and  walked  acros.= 
the  Coupee. 

The  pleasure  of  the  day  was  broken.  Black  Bov'.=> 
face  and  scream  and  fall  were  with  us  still,  and  pre- 
sentlv  we  all  went  cautiously  back  across  the  narrow 
way.  And  no  girl  rode,  but  each  one  shuddered  as 
she  passed  the  spot  were  the  loose  edge  of  the  cliff 
was  scored  with  two  de^-p  grooves,  and  we  others, 
looking  down,  saw  a  tumbled  black  mass  lying  in  the 
white  surf  among  the  rocks. 

(To  h<'  oontinued.) 


n.fieit   of    Hi'iii'iii.    ipojiir, 

INSURANCE  NOTES. 


A  v«'iy  iiiii)()i  tiuit  HiiDouiict'inciit,  in  the  litV  assur- 
ance world,  wiis  inado  last  moutli.  On  tlio  2()th  ult. 
i\.  pi-ovisional  agreement  was  sij^ned  in  Sydney  by  tlie 
respective  boards  af  the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Co. 
litd.  and  tlie  Mutual  Jiife  Association  ot  Australasia, 
whereby  tlie  two  institutions  agieed  to  anialy;aniate, 
subji'Ct  to  coiifonnation  by  the  shareholders  of  tihe 
former  company  and  tOie  policy-holders  of  the  latter. 
The  agreement  is  to  take  effect  from  January  next,  at 
which  time  the  combined  companies  will  have  over 
,£4,00(),(K)0  of  funds,  and  over  £ir>,.50{).()0()  of  assur- 
ances on  their  books.  The  directors  of  tlie  Citizens' 
will  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  arialgamated  organisa- 
tion, and  in  addition  there  will  be  a  body  of  trustees 
<?le(>.te<l  (exclusively  by  the  policy-holders  of  th;*  com- 
bi«tHl  company,  who  will  supenise  the  working  of  the 
conwrn,  and  -report  annually  to  the  policy-holders. 
Mr.  John  J.  Garvan  will  be  the  managing  director  of 
tlie  new  company,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Remington  manag- 
ing trustee,  with  a.  seat  on  the  board.  Thy  name  of 
the  new  company  is  to  be  the  Mutual  Life  and  Citi- 
zens' Assurance  Co.  Ltd.  The  Citizens'  shareholde-is 
guarantee  that  the  Mutual  Life  Assurance  business 
will  be  worked  at  an  expense  I'atio  of  15  per  cent, 
for  the  fii'st  year  aft*>,r  amalgamation,  12|  per  cent, 
for  the  second  year,  and  10  per  cent,  thereafter.  This 
meaiis  an  immediate  saving  ot  £2o,()00  per  annum 
to  the  policy-holdei-s  of  the  Mutual  Life  A.ssurance. 
The  Citizens'  Company  was  formed  in  18^7,  and  the 
Mutual  Life  in  18(59.  The  amalgamation  is  one  that- 
•should  have  very  impoitant  result.s,  and  is  tlie  largest 
financial  transaction  that  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
insurance  w(r;'ld   in   Australia. 
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News  was  received  last  raovi.,!!  of  t>li(>  total  destruc- 
tion by  fire  at  sea  of  tin  well-known  tiader,  s.s. 
'•  Fortunatus."  She  was  ori  her  voyage  from  Ca'-cutta 
to  Melbourne  when  the  fire  bioke  out.  All  efforts  to 
<iuell  the  flames  were  unavailing,  and  the  following 
day  she  was  abandoned.  Tin-  vessel  was  owned  by 
Messrs.  Archibald  Cun  ic  and  Co.,  and  Avas  of  3420 
tons.  All  her  passcngc.s  and  cicw.  Avith  the  exception 
of  one  Lascar  sailoi-,  wvw  picked  up  safely  five  days 
later  by  the  s.s.  'Forth."  She  liad  several  thou- 
sand tons  of  cargo  for  Mel-bourne,  Sydney  and  New 
Zealand,    consisting    principally    of    tea. 


The  Union  S-iteaiiiship  Company's  steamer  "Kawa- 
tiri  "  was  totally  wrecked  last  month  at  Macquarie 
Heads,  Tasmania,  on  her  voyage  from  Hobart  to 
Strahan.  She  arrived  off  the  Heads  late  at  night 
with  a  gale  blowing  and  a  heavy  sea  I'unning.  The 
captain  decided  to  enter,  but  the  vessel  soon  became 
unmanageable,  and  slje  was  swept  a.shore  and  filled 
with  water.  The  pas.sengers  and  crew  took  to  the 
boats;  but,  unfortunately,  six  lives  were  lost.  The 
"Kawatiri"  was  of  olG  tons. 

The  New  Zealand  L(wn  and  Mercantile  Agency 
Company   Ltd.   hav(3   been    api>ointed  chief  representa- 


CITIZENS'  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY  LTD. 

Head  Office:  Castlereagh  &  Moore  Sts. 
SYDNEY. 


FUNDS      -       -     f  £1,900,000. 
ANNUAL  INCOME       £490,000. 

The  COMPANY  has 

Money  to  Lend 

on  Security  of  Freehold,  City  or  Suburban 
Properties,  Good  Dairy  Farms,  Agricultural  and 
Grazing  Lands  (Freehold  or  C.P.  and  C.L.),  or 
Government  Stock  of  any  of  the  Australian 
States  or  New  Zealand  at  Lowest  Current  Rates 
of  Interest. 

Loans  Arranged  for  al  Fixed  Term,  or  Mad« 
Repayable  by  instalmei^ts.  Without  Notice  or 
Payment  of  Any  Fine. 
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^  Insurance. 


OFFICES. 

MBLBOURNB— 60  Market  Street. 
.SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack  Street. 
HOBART— ColUna  Street. 
LONDO^i— St.  M|'chael'«  Alley.  Cornhill,  B.C. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

MANAGSm. 
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tive^^,  ot  tin-  Paialiiii'  liisuiiuu'c  Coinpaiiy  in  Victoria, 
and  the  business  of  the  company  was  transferred  to 
their  offices  at  oo5-579  Collins-street  on  the  1st  iust., 
where  in  future  it  will  be  conducted. 


The  enquiry  by  the  Melbourne  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade  into  the  sma.sh  of  the  chemical  engine  at  the 
corner  of  Spring  a«d  Collins  streets  last  month,  when 
proceeding  to  an  alarm  of  fire,  exonerated  the  mem- 
bers of  tHie  brigade  from  all  blame  in  the  matter.  The 
accident  was  due  to  the  stumbling  of  a  horse,  in  spite 
of  every  precaution  taken  bv  tlie  driver. 

\  — 

Tlu'  circumstances  which  led  up  to  tlic  resignation 
of  Superintendent  Booker,  of  the  Adelaide  Fire  Bri- 
gade, at-  the  request  of  the  Board,  shortly  after  his 
return  from  England,  have  beeii  made  public.  Contracts 
for  supply  of  stores  had  been  made  by  the  superin- 
tendent without  authority,  prices  being  in  excess  of 
those  current.  Leave  of  absence  was  graiUtnl  on  tilie 
production  of  medical  certificates  of  two  leading 
doctors.  In  his  absence,  it  was  found  that  the  brigade 
hose  was  imported  hose  of  inferior  German  manufac- 
ture, instead  of  the  vstandard  make  of  hose  known  a.s 
Rob  Roy.  Booker  pai<l  as  much  for  it  as  Rob  Roy 
could  l>^  obtained  for.  '<  Last  year  £18G  was  paid  in 
Melbourne  for  a  chemical  engine,  with  a  capacity  of 
thirty-four  gaHofl.s.  A  similar  engine,  with  a  capacity 
of  thirty-five  gallons,  coilld  have  been  secured  in  Lon- 
don for  £42.  Other  complaints  of  a  similar  nature 
were  made,  and  the  B^)ard  decided  to  engage  Mr. 
N.  G.  Sparks,  doputy-.superintendent  of  the  Sydney 
Briga<le.  to  make  a  tlhorough  investigation  of  the 
Adelaide  Brigade  and  plant,  which  confinned  in  every 
reepect  the  adverse  report  of  the  local  deputy-supeiTn- 
tendent.  ' 


The  growth  of  life  assurance  in  the  Unitetl  Kingdom 
during  the  la.st  twenty  years  is  remarkable.  During 
that  tiuHi  the  annual  premiums  paid  to  life  a-ssurauce 
companies  ha.s  grown  from  £1(5.()00.()()0  to  C37,00O.0()O, 
being  from  9s.  per  head  (to  17s.  per  head.  Adding 
income  from  investments,  the  tot<\l  annual  income  now 
amounts  to  about  £49,000. f)0().  The  accumulation  of 
capital  by  life,  fire  and  hiarine  insurance  companies 
haf)  gn)wn  entmnously.  In  1895  the  total  was 
£246.000.000,  aiul  in  1905,  £376.000,000.  an  increase  of 
over  £130,(HK),000.  The  rate  of  growth  Ls  now 
£lo.(KlO,(>00  |)er  annum.  The  investment  of  this  sum 
annually  mu.st  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  price  of 
.securities.  Endowment  a.ssii ranees  have  become  very 
popular    at    the   expense   of   the    older    form   cf   whole 


life  a.s.su ranee.      In   1889    th 

form   of    assurance    was   £3Q. 

£2,')0.O0O.00O,    wherea,s    the 

amount(Kl   to  £:i91,000.(X)0  iij    1889.    have   advanced  to 

£4.58.CHK).0C0  cnly.     Industrial  insurance  lia.s  also  made 

great   expansion,    the   figures 


total  of  policies  cf  this 
.000.000  ;  now  they  are 
viliole    life,  policies,    which 


abov».  term  from    CH4.OOO,00U  to  £251,000,0ro. 


THE    EQUITY   TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,   AND 
AGENCY    COMPANY    LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY.  £100.000  ;    GUARANTEE   FUND,  £10.000. 

BO.ARD  OI'  01  RECTO R.S-K(l\v.ird  Fnnninjr  Es»i  .  Chairman.  W 
C;impl)ell  Gueot,  Ks<)  ;  \V  H.  Irvine  Esr].  K.O.MG.;  Donald 
MHcKinrion,  Es.).   ML  A.;  II  (i   M'Cutcheon,  E8q.,M.I,.A. 

REGISTERED   OFFICE.    No.    85    QUEEN   ST..    MELBOURNE. 
Tliis  Coiiip»riy   is  einprwpred  bv  special  Aot  of  Piirliament  to  per 
form  all  cla-sses  of  tinsti-e  liiisiiKss.  JOEii  F().\    Mann^er. 


CLEMENT   H.  DAVIS. 

Incorporated  Accountant. 

Licensed  Auditor. 

Sworn    Valuator 

ROYAL    BANK    CHAMBERS.    MELBOURNE. 


of  the  Melropolitan  Firigade  a  serious  disaster  was 
averted.  Much  of  the  success  attending  the  brigade's, 
efforts  can  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  new  ^moke 
helmets,  which  were  fully  describe<l  in  these  columns 
last  month.  When  the  brigade  arrived,  dense  vol- 
umes of  smoke  were  coming  from  the  ship's  hold,  and 
a.s  the  vessel's  deck  was  a  6teel  one,  the  fire  could 
only  be  attacked  by  men  going  below  with  the  hoses. 
The  smoke  helmet  enaliled  this  to  be  done,  and  after 
four  hours'  hard  work  the  flames  were  got  under- 
On  examination  it  was  found  that  only  slight  damage 
had  been  done  to  the  cargo  by  fire  and  water.  This 
is  the  first  fire  at  which  the  new  helmets  have  h.id  an 
opportunity  of  being  t<>ste<l,  and  Deputj-  Superinten- 
dent Lee  express(Kl  himself  a.H  very  pleaswl  with  th© 
result. 


having    increastnl   in   tlie      3 


A  fill'  broke  out  on  the  2 
3.8.    "  Indraghiri,"'    lying 
bourn(^.   and  owing  to  the  |^l 


Tokyo   Puck.'\ 

The  youngster.  .Japan,  tie  Hero  in  time  of  War.  aspire*  %*> 


21|st  ult.  in  the  hold  of  the 

at'  Australian    Wharf,    Mel-       be  also  the  King  of  Industry.     But.  remember,  sriants  stand 
onipt    and   excellent   work        '"  your  wa.v.   and  with  them  you   have  to  deal. 


Ili'tirip   Of    Hfviewt,   1/10/07. 


A    NEW     DEPAR 

Warner* 
Safe    Cur< 
(Concentrate 

-NON-ALCOHOLIC 

2/6  Bottle  2/6 

Responding    to  the  urgent   requests    of     many    sufferers 
prietors  have  decided  to   introduce   a    concentrated,   non-alcc 
of  that    valuable    medicine,   Warner's    Safe    Cure,     under    tl 
"Warner's   Safe   Cure  (Concentrated)."      The   price 
Safe    Cure   (Concentrated)  is    2/6    per   bottle.     The  bottle 
the  size   of  the    5/-   bottle    of   Warner's    Safe     Cure,     but 
the    same   number    of  doses,    the    dose    V)eing   also     one-fo 
a  teaspoonful    instead    of   a   tablespoonful.     The    medicina 
same   in    each    case,    the    medicinal    contents  of  a    5/-    boi 
ner's    Safe    Cure    being   concentrated   into    a    2/6    bottle 
Cure    (Concentrated). 

So  well  known  are  the  beneficial  effects  of  Warneij 
in  all  cases  of  kidney  and  liver  diseases,  and  comp^ 
from  the    retention    in    the    system   of  uric  and  biliary  poj 


Rheumatism 

Blood  Disorders 

Qrav( 

Qout 

Anaemia 

Stone 

Neurals^ia 

Indigestion 

Blad 

Lumbago 

Biliousness 

Qene 

Sciaticia 

Jaundice 
Bright's  Disease 

Sick 

that  the    introduction    of  the    2/6  bottle  of   Warner's  Si 
centrated)    cannot    be    regarded    otherwise    than    as   a   pi 

Warner's  Safe  Cure  (Concentrated)  is  sold  by  all 
Storekeepers,  or  will  be  sent,  carriage  paid,  on  receij 
H.    H.    Warner    &,   Co.,    Limited,    Anstrqlasian    Branch, 
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For  mutual  advantace.  when  you  write  to  an  adyertiaer.  please  mention  tb^ 


'^/fm^.       ■■' 


f^r  n 
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tive-s  of  tlie  Palatine  Insuianct*  Cui 
and  the  business  of  the  company 
their  offices  at  555-579  CoUins-str;^ 
where  in  future  it  uill  be  eondr  ^ 


Tiic    enquiry    by    the    Melbo 
Brigade  into  the  smash  of 
corner  of  Spring  aiid  Colli 
procpe<ling  to  an  alarm  of  fi 
bers  of  tDie  brigade  from  all 
accident  was  due  to  the 
of  every   precaution  takr 

The  circumstances 
of  Superintendent  B 
gade.    at-  the  requevst 
return  from  England, 
for   supply   of  stores  1 
tendent    without  auth 
tho8<>  current.     Leave 
pro<liiction     of    medical 
doctors.    In  his  absencf 
hose  was  imported   hos 
ture.   instead  of  tlie  st 
Rob   Roy.      Booker  pai<] 
could   i>^<  obtained   for. 
Meibourne  for  a   chemi 
thirty-four  gal!ofi.s.     A  s" 
of  thirty-tive  gallons,  (  < 
don  for  £42.     Otiier   (.. 
were    made,    and    the    H 
N.    G.    Sparks,    depiity-.^i 
Brigade,    to    make    a    tlhjl 
Adelaide  Brigade  aftd  pla 
reepet't  the  adverse  repor 
tentlint . 


l'ti«'  moMtli  of  lifo  assur 
during  tlie  la«t  twenty  y« 
that  tim<i  tlie  annual  prei 
companies  lia-s  grown  from 
being   from    9s.    per   head 
income  from  iiive.stments.  1 
amounts  to  about  £49.00() 
capital    by    life,    fire   aii<l    n^- 
ha«     grown     enonnoiisly. 
£246.(K)0.00(),  and  in  1905 
over     £130.(HX),n00.       Th 
£15.(»(l().()()n  i)er  annum.     1 
annually   must   iiave  a    mar 
.securities.      Endowment   ass 
popular    at   the   expense    of 
life  a.Hsurance.     In   1889    tl 
form    of    assurance    was    £3( 
£250.000.()(K).    wherea.s    the 
amoiHit(Hl  to  £;39 1.000.000  i. 
£4o8.fM)0.0(:0  only.     Indii.stri; 
great  expansion,    the   figures 
above  term  from   £84,0(K).00( 
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On  the  top  of  every  package  of  Robur  tea,  just  beneath  the 
niimUr  whirh  iiidioales  the  gnule,  you  will  see  a  dale— we  put  it 
there  to  show  when  the  tea  was  packed— because  the  freeher 
tea  is,  the  belter  it  always  is— and  the  date  being  there  enables 
our  customers  to  see  whether  they  are  being  supplied  with  freshly 
packed  Robur  or  not — a  couple  of  months  doesn't  make  much 
difference  ;  but  to  lie  on  a  gro('er's  shelf  for  a  long  time  isn't 
good  for  any  tea. 

Our  No.  1    Orade    is   beautiful    lea — you  should  try    ii  I 


lnoki-  out   oil   the  21  ^ — ) 


A     IlK 

s.s.    "  Indraghiri,  '    lying   at' 
bourne,   and  owing  to  the  pi 


Robur 


tea 
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